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ADVERTISEMENT- 

THE Applaufe beftowed on the RoMAM 
History, written by Dr. Gold- 
smith, induced that Gentleman to compkte 
his Planj by writing a History of 
Greece. 

l!he Work was printed off when the Re^ 
public of Letters was deprived of one of its 
bright eft Ornaments. Since the Author* s 
Deceafey the Work has been perufed by feve^ 
ral of his learned Friends ^ who are of Opi'- 
nsony that it has an equal Claim to that Ap^ 
probation which the Roman History rf- 
ceivedfrom the Public. 
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CHAP. I. 
Of the •eadieft State of Gr E b c B. 



T 



HE firft notices we have of every coun- 
try are fabulous and uncertain. Among an 
unenlightened people every impofture is likely 
to take place, for ignorance is the parent of 
credulity. Nothing therefore which the Greeks 
have tranfmittcd to us concerning their earlieft 
ftate can be relied on. Poets were the firft 
who began to record the aftions of their coun- 
trymen, and it is a part of their art to ftrike 
the imagination even at the expence of proba- 
Vol. I. ' B * bility. 
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fnlity. For this ricafon, in the earlieft accounM 
of *Grccce we are prcfented with' the macbJ- 
nattORS of gods and demigods, the adventures 
of heroes and giants, the ravages of monfters 
and dragons, and all the potency of charms ^ 
and enchantments. Man, plain hiflorical man, 
feenrs to have no fliare in the prdure, and 
while the reader wanders through the moft de- 
lightful fcenes the imagination can ofier, he is 
fcarce once prefented with the adions of fuch 
a being as hrmfclf* 

It would be vain therefore, and befide the 
prefent purpofe, to give an hiftbrical air to ac- 
counts which were never meant to be tranf^ 
mitted as true. Some writers indeed have la- 
boriouQy undertaken to feparate the truth from 
the fabley and to give us an uniiFoken .narra« 
five from the Brft dawning of tradition to th^ 
difplay of undoubted hiftory ; they have le- 
velled down all mythology to their own ap- 
prehenfions, every fable is made to look with 
an air of probability, inftcad of a golden fleece 
Jafon goes in purfujt of a great ueafure ; in- 
ilead of deflroying a chimera, Beflerophon 
reclaims a mountain ; inllead of an hydra^ 
Hercules overcomes a robber. 

Thus the fanciful pifturef of a ftrong ima- 
gination are taught to afTume a fe.rious fe« 

verity^ 
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Verity, and tend to deceive the reader ftiH 
more by offering in the garb of truth what had 
been only meant to delight and allure him. v^ 

The fabulous age, therefore, of Greece ^ 

inuft have no place in hidory ; it is now too 
late to feparat^ thefe parts which may have a 
real foundation in nature from thofe which 
owe their exiflcnce wholly to the imagination. 
There are no traces left to guide us in thac 
intricate purfuit, the dews of the morning 
are paft, and it is vain to attempt continuing 
the chace in meridian fplendor. It will be fuf* 
ficient therefore for us to obferve, that Greece, 
like rooft other countries of whofe origin we 
have any notice, was at firft divided into a 
number of petty ftates, each commanded by 
its own fovereian. Ancient Greece, which is 
now the fouth part of Turkey in Europe, 
was bounded on the eaft by the Egean fea, 
now called the Archipelago-, on the fouth by 
the Cpetap or Candian fea-, on the weft by 
the Ionian fea ; and on the north by Illyria 
and Thrace, Of fuch very narrow extent, 
and fo very contemptible with regard to ter- 
ritory was that country which gave birth to 
all the arts of war and peace, which pro- 
duced the greateft generals, philofophers» 
|iocts, painters, archite&s and ftatuarics that the 
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world ever boafted, which overcame the moft 
powerful monarchs, and difperfed the moft 
numerous armies that ever were brought into 
the field, and at lad became the infbuAor of 
all mankind. 

It is faid in fcripture that Javan, the fon 
of Japeth, was the father of all thefe nations 
that went under the general denomination of 
Greeks. Of his four fons, Elifha, or Ellas is 
faid to have given name to the Ex\%nfj a ge* 
neral name by which the Greeks were known« 
Tharfis, the fecond fon, is thought to have 
fettled in Achaia ; Chittim fettled in Macedo- 
nia ; and Dodanim, the fourth, fon in Theffaly 
and Epirus. How they portioned out the 
country, what revolutions they experienced, 
or what wars they maintained are utterly un» 
known,, and indeed the hiftory of petty bar- 
barous ftates, if known, would hardly re- 
compence the trouble of enquiry. In thofe 
early times, kingdoms were but inconfider* 
able : a fingle city with a few leagues of land 
was often honoured with that magnificent ap- 
pellation ; it would therefore embarrafs hiftory 
to enter into the domcftic privacy of every 
little ftate, as it would be rather a fubjeft for 
the oeconomift than the politician. It will 
fuffice to obferve, that Sicyon is faid to be ^hc 

moft 
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moft ancient kingdom of Greece. The begin- , 
ing of this petty fovereignty is placed by hifto- 
rians in the year of the world one thoufand 
nine hundred and fifteen, before Jefus Chrift 
two thoufand eighty-nine, and. before the firft 
Olympiad one thoufand three hundred and 
thirteen. The firft king was i£gialeus. Its 
duration is Taid to have been a thoufand 
. years. 

The kingdom of Argos, in Pcloponefus, be- 
gan a thoufand and eighty years before the 
firft Olympiad, in the time of Abraham. The A.M.ar4S. 
firft king was Inachus. 

The kingdom of Mycasnae fucceeded. The 
feat of government was tranflatcd thither from 
Argos by Perfeus, the grandfon of Acrifius, 
the laft king of that country, who Perfeus un- 
fortunately flew. The kings who reigned at 
Mycaenae after Perfeus, were Eleftryon, Sthc- 
nelus, and Euryftheus ; the latter of whom was 
driven out by the Heraclidae, or the dcfcen* 
dants of Hercules^ who made themfelves maf- 
tcrs of Peloponnefus. ' • - ! 

The kingdom of Athens was firft founded 
by Cecrops, an Egyptian. This prince hav- a-m.244». 
ing fettled in-Attica, divided the whole country 
fubjed to him into twelve diftridls, and alfo 
cftabiifhed a court for judging caufcs, entixied 

B3 the 
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the Areopagus. Amphiftyon, the third king 
of Athens, procured a confederacy jimong the 
twelve ftates' of Greece, which aflcmbled twice a 
year at Thermopylae, there to offer up comipon 
facrifices, and to confult for the common int^- 
reft of the aflbciation. Thefeus, one of the 
fucceeding kings of this ftate, qnited the twelve 
boroughs of Cccrops into one city. Codrus 
was the laft of this line who devoted himfelf to 
death for his people. The Heraclidae having 
made an irruption a$ far as the gates of Athens, 
the oracle declared, that they fbould be con- 
querors whofe king fhould fall in this conteft. 
To take the earlieft advantage, therefore, of 
this anfwer, Codrus difguifcd himfclf in the 
habit of a peafant, and provoking pne of the 
enemies foldiers, was killed by him. Where* 
upon, the Athenians fent an herald to demand 
the body of their king, which mefiage (truck 
fuch a damp into the enemy, that they depart^ 
ed without ftriking another blow. After Cod- 
rus the title of king was extingui(hcd among 
the Athenians. Medon, his fon, was fet at 
the head of the commonwealth j with the title of 
Archon, which fignifies chief governor. The 
firft of this denomination |iad their places for 
life, but the Athenians growing weary of a go- 
vernment which reprcft their love of freedom, 

th?y 
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dicy abridged the terms of the alrchon's power 
to ten years, and at laft. made the office elective 
tvcry year^U^ 

The kingdom of Thebes was firft founded 
by Cadmus* This hero coming by fea from the a.m.«549. 
jcoaft of Phoenicia* fettled in that part of 
the country which was afterwards called Bxocia. 
He there built the city of Thebes, which from 
his own pame he called Cadmaea, and there 
fixed his feat of power and dominion. The 
adventures of his unhappy pofterity, Laius, 
Jocafta, CEdjpus, Eteodes, and Polynices^ 
make a ihining figure * among the pQcric^l 
ii^ioDs of that period. 

The kingdom of Sparta, or Lacedaemon, 
is fuppofed to be firft inftituted by Leliae. He- 
lena, the tenth in fucce/Hon from this monarch, 
is equally famous for her beauty and infidelity. 
She had not lived above three years with her 
huiband, Mendaus, before (fae was carried off* 
fcy Paris, the fon of Priam king of Troy. 
This feems to be the firft pccafion in which the 
Greeks united in one common caufe. The 
Greeks took Troy after z ten years fiege, much 
about, the time that Jeptha was the judge in 
irraeh 

Corinth began later than the other cities a.m.xSz^. 
|ibove-mentioned to be formed into a ftate, or 
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to be governed by its kia^« It was at fklfc 
fubjedb to Argos atid Mycins, but Sifiphus, th6> 
fon of ^olus, made himfelf maften of it ; and 
A.M.2628. when his defcendants were difpoflefled, Bachis 
aflumed the reins of power. The government 
after this became ariftocratical, a chief magi- 
(Irate being annually chofen by the name of 
Frytanni. At laft Cypfelus having gained the 
people, ufqrped the fupreme authority j which 
he tranfmitted to his fon Periander, who was 
ranked among the feven wife men of Greece, 
from the love he bore to learning, and his en- 
couragement of its profeflbrs. 

The kingdom of Macedonia was firft go* 
verned by Caranus, defcended from Hercules, 
and fubfifted from his time till the defeat of 
Ferfeus by the Romans, a fpace of fix hundred 
and twenty- fix years. 

Such is the pifture Greece offers in its earliefl: 
infancy. A combination of little dates, each go* 
verned by its refpc6bivefQvereign,yet all uniting 
for their mutual fafety and general advantage. 
Still, however, their inteftine contentions were 
carried on with great animofity ; and, as it hap- 
pens in all petty ftates under the dominion of 
a fingle commander, the jealoufies of the 
princes were a continual caufe of difcord. 
From this diflrefsful fituation, thofe ftates, 

by 
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by degrees, began to emerge : a different 
^irit began to feize the people, and, fick 
of the contentions of their princes, they 
deiired to be free. A fpirit of liberty prevail* 
ed all over Greece, and a general change of 
government wa$ effe&ed in every part of the 
country except in Macedonia. Thus monar* 
chy gave way to a republican government, 
which, however, was diverfiBed into as many 
various forms as there were different cities, 
according to the different genius and peculiar 
charader of each people. 

All thefe cities, though feemingly diffe* 
rent from each other in their laws and in- 
terefts, were, united with each other by one 
common language, one religion, and a nation* 
al pride that taught them to confider all other 
nations as barbarous and feeble. Even Egypt 
itfelf, from whence they had derived many of 
their arts and inftitutions, was coniidered in a 
very fubordinate light, and rather as an half 
barbarous predeceflbr, than an enlightened 
rival. 

To make this union among the ftates of 
Greece ftill ftrongcr, there were games infti- 
tuted in different parts of the country, with re- 
wards for excellence in every purfuit. Thefe 
fports were inftituted for very fcrious and ufe- 

I ful 
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firl purpofcs ; they afforded an opportanity far 
ihe fcvcral dates meeting together ; they gave 
ihenfi a greater zeal for their ncommon religion ; 
they excrcifed the youth for the purpofcs of 
visLTy and increafed that vigour and activity 
which was then of the utmofl; importance in de- 
ciding the fate of a battle. 

But their chief bond of union arofe from thp 
council of the Amphiftyons, which was infti- 
tuted by Amphictyon, king of Athens, as is al- 
ready mentioned, and was appointed to be 
held twice a year at Thermopylae, to deliberate 
for the general good of thofe ftates of whofc 
deputies it was compofed. The ftates who 
fent deputies to this council, were twelve^ 
namely, the Thcflalians, the Thebans, the 
Dorians, the lonians, the P^erhaabeans, the 
Magnates, the Locrians, the Oetans, the 
Pchiotes, the Maleans, the Phocians, and the 
Dolopians. Each of thofe cities which had a 
right to aflift at the Amphidlyonic council, was 
obliged to fend two deputies to every meeting. 
The one was intitled the Hieromnemoo, who 
took care of the interefts of religion •, the other 
was called the Pylagoras, and had in charge the 
civil interefts of his community, liach of thefe 
deputies, however, differing in their funflions, 
enjoyed an equal power of determining all af- 

fair^ 
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fairs relative to the general intercfts of Greece, 
But, although the number of deputies feems 
.to have been fettled originally fo as to anfwer 
the number of votes which each city vas allow- 
ed, yet in prdcefs df time, on fome extraordi- 
nary occafions, the principal cities aflumed a 
power of fending more than one Pylagoras to 
affift in a critical emergency, or to fcrvc the 
purpofes of a fadlion. When the deputies, 
thuis appointed, appeared to execute their com- 
miliion, after offering up facrifices to Apollo, 
Diana, Latona, and Minerva, they took an 
oath, implying, that they would never fubvert 
any city of the Amphiftyons, never flop the 
.courfc of waters either in war or peace, and 
that they would oppofe any attempts to leflen 
tlie reverence and authority of the gods, to 
whom they had paid their adoration* Thus, 
all offences againft religion, all inftances of 
impiety and profanation, all contefts between 
the Grecian dates and cities came under the 
particular cognisance of the Amphiftyons, who 
had a right to determine, toimpofe Bnes, and 
even to levy forces, and to make war againft 
thofe who offered to rebel againft their fove- 
reign authority, 

Thefe different motives to confederacy unit- 
ed the Greeks for a time into a body of great 

power. 
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power, and greater emulation. By this aflbcia* 
tioiiy a country not half fo lai^e as England, 
• was able to difpute the empire of the earth 
with the mod powerful monarchs of the world. 
By this airociation, they not only made head 
againftthe numerous armies .of Perfia, butdif- 
perfedj routed and deilroyed them« reducing^ 
their pride fo low, as to make them fubmtt to 
conditions of peace as fliameful to the con* 
quered as glorious to the conquerors. But 
among all the cities of Greece, there were two 
that by their merit, their valour, and their 
wifdom, particularly diftinguifhed themfelvea 
from the reft : thefe were Athens and Lace- 
dasmon. As thefe cities ferved as an example 
of bravery or learning to the reft, and as the 
chief burthen of every foreign war devolved 
upon them, it will be proper to enter into 
their particular hiftory with greater minutenefs, 
and to give the reader fome idea of the genius^ 
chara&er, manners, and government of their 
refpeftive inhabitants. 
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C HA P. II. 

Of the Govemmeat of Sparta,, and the Laws* of 

Ltcurqus. ' 



A 



LTHOUGH the kmgdom of Laccdac- 
mon was not fo confidcrablc as that of Athens, 
yet as it was of much earlier inftitution, it de- 
mands our firft attention* Lacedasmon, as 
obferved above, was in the beginning govern- 
ed by kings, of which thirteen held the reins 
of power in fucceffion, of the race of the Pe- 
lopidac. As during this dark interval there 
were no fixed laws to limit the prerogative, 
nor no ideas of true government among the 
people, it docs not appear that there were any 
conlSderable encroachments made either on the 
fide of the king or that of the people. Under 
the race of the Heraclidse, who fucceeded, in- 
fteadof oHe king, the people admitted two, who 
governed with equal authority. The caufe of 
this change fcems to have fprung from a very 
particular accident; for Ariftodemus dying, left 
two fons, Euryfthcnes* and Procles, twins, fo 
much alike, that it was hardly pollible to dif- 

tinguifh 
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linguilh them afunder. From hence the hint 
was taken by the mother of fixing the crownr 
tipon both ; fo that >vhen the Spartans camef 
for a king, (hi was either unv^illing or un* 
able to decide which of them was firfl:- born, 
or which had the juftefl: pretenfion^. Thii^ 
form of government continued fof feveral fuc- 
ceeding centuries, and though the one was 
almoft ever at variance with his aflbciate on 
the throne, yet the government remained ea« 
tire. 

It was during this fucceiCon that flavery 
was firft inftitutcd in Sparta. Eryfthenes and 
Prpclcs having granted the countrymen of 
Sparta the fame privileges with the citizens, 
Agis reverfed what his predeceflibrs had done 
in favour of the peafants, and impofed a tri- 
bute upon them. The Hclotes were the only 
people that would notacquiefce in this im-^ 
poft, but rofe in rebellion to vindicate their 
rights : the citizens however prevailed, the 
Helotes were fubdued and made prifoners of 
war. As a ftill greater punifhment, they and 
their pofterity were condemned to perpetual 
flavery ; and, to encreafc their miferies ftill 
more, all other flaves were called by the ge- 
neral name of Helotes. 
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Ic would appear from hence that this litilfi 
Rate was governed with turbulence and op" 
preflion, and required the curb of feverc law9 
and rigorous difcipline. Tbefc feverities and ri« 
gorous difcipline were at lad impofed upon ic 
by Lycurgus, one of the firft and moft ex« 
traordinary legiflators that ever appeared 
among mankind* There is perhaps nothing 
more remaikable in prophane hiftory, yet 
nothing fo well actefted, as what relates to the 
l^ws and government of Lycurgus. What 
indeed can b^^more amazing than to behold 
a mutinous and lavage race of mankind yield- 
ing fubmifiion to laws, that controuled every 
fenfual pleafure and every private afFc&ion ; 
to behold them give up, for the good of the 
ftate, all the comforts and conveniencies of 
private life, and making a ftate of domcftic 
privacy more fevere and terrible than the mod 
painful campaigns and the mod warlike du- 
tics. Yet all this was efFcftcd by the perfe- 
verance and authority of a fingle legiilator, 
who gave the fird Icflbns of hard refignacion 
in his own generous exaq^rple. 

Lycurgus was the fon of Eunomus, one of 
the two kings who reigned together in Sparta. 
The two kings dying without apparent ifllie, 
the right of fucceflion rcdcd in Lycurgus, 

wha 
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< who accordingly took the adminiftration upon 
him. But an unexpected event came to in- 
terrupt his promotion *, for the queen his fifter- 
in-law proving with child, his right became 
doubtfuL A man of lefs probity would have 
ufcd every precaution to fecure himfelf upon 
the throne, and a propofal which was made 
him by the queen feemed to iecure his pre- 
tendons. She offered to deftroy the birthj upon> 
condition that he woqld marry her, and take 
her into a (hare of power. Lycurgus wifely 
fmothered his refentment at fp, unnatural a? 
propofal, and fearful that (he might ufe 
means to put her projeft in execution, aiTured 
her that as foon as the child was born he 
would take upon himfelf to remove it out of 
the way. Accordingly (he was delivered of a 
boy, which Lycurgus commanded fhould be 
brought to him, as he was at fupper with the 
magiftrates; to them he prefented the child 
as their king, and to teftify his own and the 
people's joy, gave him the name of Charilaus. 
Thus Lycurgus facrificed his ambition to his 
duty ; and ftill more, continued his regency, 
not as king but governor. However, dread- 
ing the refentment of the queen, and finding 
the ftate in great diforder, he refolved by 
travelling to avoid the dangers of the one, 

and 
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and to procure a remedy for the defeds of the 
other. 

Thus refolving to make himfelf acquainted 
with all the improvementsof other nations, and 
to confult the moft experienced perfons he 
could meet with in the ^rt of government, he 
began with the ifland of Crete, whofe hard 
and fevcre laws were very much admired. In 
this iQand the handicraft trades were brought 
to fome degree of pcrfcftion. There they 
wrought in copper and iron, and made ar- 
mour, in which they danced with a confufed 
noife of belb at the facrifices of their gods. It 
was from them that the art of navigation 
was firft known in Greece, and from them 
many legiQators derived the principles of their 
refpedive inftitutions. 

From Crete Lycurgus paffed over into Afia, 
where he fti41 found new information, and is 
(aid CO have firfl: made the difcovery of the 
works of Homer. From thence he went into 
Egypt, and is faid by fome to have had con- 
ferences with the gymnofophifts of India. But ' 
whiUl thus employed abroad, his prefence be- 
gan to be greatly wanted at home. All par- 
ties confpired to wifli his coming, and many 
mefiages were fcnt to haften his return. The 
kings themfelves importuned him to that efFe&, 

Vol. I. C and 
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and let him know, that the people were arriv-* 
ed at fuch a pitch of diforder that nothing but 
his authority could controul their licentioufnels. 
In fa&, every thing tended to the unavoidable 
deflrudlion of the ftate, and nothing but his 
prefence was wifhed to check its encreafing dif- 
folution. 

Lycurgus, at length perfuaded to return, 
found the people wearied out with their own 
importunities, and ready to receive any new 
impreflions he might attempt. Wherefore the 
corruption being general, he found it necefiary 
to change the whole form of the government v 
fenfible that a few particular laws would pro- 
duce no great efieft. But confidering the ef- 
ficacy of religion in promoting every new in'fti' 
tution, *he went firft to confult the oracle of 
Apollo at Dclphos, where he met a reception 
that might flatter his higheft ambition, for he 
was faluted by the pricftcfs as a friend of the 
gods, and rather as a god than man. As to his 
new inftitution alfo, he was told that the gods 
heard bis prayers, and that the common- 
wealth he was^going to eftabliHi v^oukl be the 
mod excellent and durable upon earth. 

Thus encouraged, on his return to Sparta, 
Lycurgus firit communicated his defigns to his 
particular friends, and then by degreees gain^- 

ed 
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W over the leading rtien to His party, until ^ 
things being ripe for a change^ be ordered 
thirty of thcf principal men to appear armed in 
the market-place. Charilaus, who was at that 
time king, feenied at firft willing to oppofc 
thia revolution, but being ihtimidated by afu- 
perior force, he took ftielter in the temple of 
Minerva j where, being prevailed upon by hi5 
fubjedsj and beirtg alfo of a flexible temper, 
he came forth and joined the confederacy. The 
people foon acquiefccd tinder a- fct of infti- 
tutions which were evidently calulattd for 
their improvement, atid gladly acknowledged 
Ibbmrffion to laws which leaned with equal 
weight upon every rank of fociety. 

To continue the rings ftill with ^ (hadow 
df power, he confirmed them in their right of 
lticce*flion as before^ but diminiflied their autho - 
my by inftituting a fcnate, Which was to fervci *^ 
as a counterpoife between the prerogative and 
the people. They ftill, however, had all their 
former marks of outward dignity and refpeft. 
They had the chief feats id every public affem- 
bly ; in voting they were allowed firft to give 
their opinion; they received ambaftadors and 
ftrangers^ and overlooked public buildingsf 
iand highways. In the field they were poflcff- 
«d of greater power, they Conducted the armies 

Ca of 
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of the ftate, and were attended by judges,- 
field*deputieS) and a general of the borfe. 
However, they were/ not entirely at liberty 
even in war, as they received their orders from 
the fenate, which, though for the moft part 
difcretionary, yet they were fometimes forced 
to march againft the enemy, or to return home 
when they lead defired to retreat. 

The government hitherto had been un- 
fteady, tending at onetime time towards defpo- 
tifm, at another to democracy, but the senate 
inltituted by Lycurgus ferved as a check upon 
both, and kept the ftate balanced in tranquility. 
This body, which was compofed of twenty- 
eight members, founded their chief policy in 
fiding with the kings when the people were 
grafping at too much power; and, on the 
other hand, in efpoufing the interefts of the 
people whenever the kings attempted to carry 
their authority too far. The fenators, who 
were compofed of thofe who aiTifted Lycurgus 
in his dcfigns, as well a» of feveral of the ci- 
tizens remarkable for their private virtues, but 
none were eligible till fixty years of age. They 
were continued for life, except upon any noto- 
rious crime; and this, as it prevented the in- 
conveniencies of too frequent a change, fo it 
was a lading reward to the old, and a noble 

incentive 
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incentive to the young. Thcfe formed the 
fupreme court of judicature ^ and though there 
lay an appeal from them to the people, yet as 
they were only convened at the pleafure of the 
fenate, and as the fenators were not refponlible 
for any wrong judgment, their decrees general- 
ly pad without a repeal. Indeed, for feveral 
ages, fuch was the caution, and fuch the in- 
tegrity of this tribunal, that none fecmed de- 
firous of leeking fart her ju dice, and both par- 
ties acquiefced in the juflice of • their decree. 
However, the great power which the fenate 
was thus pofiefied of, was about a century after 
tempered by the ereftion of a fuperior court, 
called the court of the ephori, which confided 
of but five in number, and the members were 
chofen annually into their ofHce. They were 
cleiled fronni the people, and had a power of ar- 
relling and imprifontng even the perfons of their 
kings, if they aded unbecoming their ftation. 
The PEOPLE alfo had a nominal ihare in the 
government. They had their aflfemblies con- 
fining of citizens only, and alfo their great con- 
vention of all perfons who were free of the ftate. 
But this power of convening was but a mefe mat- 
ter of form, as the fenate alone was permitted to 
call them together, and as it was in the option 
of that body to difmifs them at pleafure. The 
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febjcft of deliberation alfo was to be of thejf 
propofal, while the people, denied the privilege 
of debating or difcuflipg, could only rejci^ or 
ratify with laconic decifion. To keep then? 
ftill more helplef$, they were left out pf all of* 
fices of the ftaite, and were confidered merely 
^s machines, which their wifcr fellow-citizenj 
were t.o conduft and f mploy, 

So fmall a degree of power granted to the 
people might be apt to deftroy thefe inftitutions 
in their infancy, bqt to reconcile phem to the 
.change, Lycurgu$ boldly rcfolvec} to give 
theq[i a (hare in thofe Ignds from whence, by 
)the encre^fing rjches of fome, and the diffipar 
xion of others, they had been deprived. Tq 
Jceep thc.pepple in plenty and dependence, 
feems to have been on^ of the moft refined 
Xlrokes in this philosopher's legiflatiop* Th? 
generality of the people were at that time fo 
poor, that they were deftitute pf every kind of 
poffeflipn, whilft a fmall number of indivi* 
duals werje poffcffed of all the lands and the 
wealth of the cpuntry. In order, therefore, 
to bani(h the infolence, the fraud, and the 
luxury pf the one, ^s well as the mifcry, the 
repining, and the fadlious defpair of the others, 
he perfuaded the majority, and forced the reft 
p give up ail their lands to the commonwealth, 
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and to make a new divifion of them that thcjr 
might all live together in perfeft equality. 
Thus all the fenfual goods of life were equally 
diftributed among the governors and the go- 
verned, and fuperior merit alone conferred fu- 
perior diftinftion* 

Lycurgus accordingly divided all the lands 
of Laconia into thirty thoufand parts, and thofe 
of Sparta into nine thoufand, and thcfe he 
portioned out to the refpcftive inhabitants of 
each diftrift. 'Each portion was fufficient to 
maintain a family in that frugal manner he pro- 
pofcd; and, though the kings had a larger 
fliarc aCRgned thenl to fupport their dignity, 
yet their tables had rather an air of decency 
and competency, than of fuperfluity or pro- 
fufion. It is faid that fome years after, as Ly- 
curgus was returning from a long journey, ob* 
ferving how equally the corn was divided in 
all parts of the country, he was heard to ob- 
fcrve fmiling on thofe next him. Does not La* 
€onia look like an efate which feveral brothers have 
been dividing amongfi them ? 

But it would have anfwered no permanent 
purpofe to divide the lands, if the money were 
ftill fufFered to» accumulate. To prevent, 
therefore, all ojher diftinftion but that of me- 
fit, he refolved to level dpwn all fortune to 
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one ftandard. Hijc did opt indeed ft rip tkofc 
pofleifed of gold or filver of their property ^ 
but, what was equiv^lentf he cried down its 
value, and fufFcred nothing but iron money 
to pafs in exchange for every commodity. This 
coin alfo he made fo heavy, and fixed at €:) 
low a rate, that a cart and two oxen were re- 
quired to carry home a fum of ten minas, or 
about twenty pounda Englifli, and a whole 
houTc was neceflary to keep it in. This iron 
money had no currency among any other of the 
Grecian ftates, who, fb far from efteeming it^ 
treated it with the utmoft contempt and ridi^ 
culc. From the negletfb of foreigners, the 
Spartans tbemfelves began to defpife it fo^ that 
money was at laft brought into difufe» and 
few troubled themfelves with more than was 
barely fufiicient to fupply their neceOlties* 
Thus not only riches, but their attendant train 
of avarice, frauds rapine, and luxury, were 
baniflied from this finvple iCtate, and the people 
found in ignorance of riches a happy fubftituti^ 
for the want of thofe refinements they bc^ 
(low. 

But thefe inilitutions were not thought fuf-* 
ficient to prevent that tendency which man- 
kind have to private excefs. A third regular 
tion was therefore mad^, commanding th^t al) 
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ineah fhoukl be in public. He ordained that 
all the men fhould eat in one common hall 
without diftin&ion ; and left ftrangers fliould 
attempt* to corrupt his citizens by their ex- 
ample, a law was exprefsly made againft their 
continuance in the city. By thefe means fru« 
gality was not only made neceflfary, but the 
vfe of riches was at once abolifhed. Every 
man feot monthly his proviGons to the com* 
mon dock, with a little money for other con-^ 
eingent cxpcnces. Thefe confifted of one bu- 
ihel of flour, eight meafures of wine, five 
pounds of cheefe, and two pounds and an half 
of figs. The tables confifted of fifteen perfons 
each, where none could be admitted but by 
the c(»iient of the whole company. Every 
one without exception of perfons was obliged 
to be at the common meal; and a long time af- 
ter, wheh Agis returned from a fuccefsful ex* 
pedition, be was punilhed and reprimanded 
for having eaten with bis queen in private. The 
very children eat at thefe meals, and were car* 
ried thither as to a fchool of temperance and 
wifdom. At thefe homely repafts no rude or 
immoral converfation was permitted, no lo« 
quacious difputes or oftentatious talking. Each 
endeavoured to exprefs his fentiments with 
the utmoft perfpicuity and concifenefs ; wit was 

admitted 
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admitted to feafon the banquet, and fe- 
crecy to give it fccurity. As fooh as a 
young man came into the room, the ojdcft 
man in the company ufed to fay to him, point- 
Sng to the door, J^othing fpoken here mufi g0 
that way. Black broth was their favourite 
diih, of what ingredients it was made \% 
now known, but they ufed no flcfli in their 
entertainments ; it probably refembled thofc 
lenten foups which are ftill in ufe on the con- 
tinent. Dionyfius, the tyrant, found their fare 
very unpalatable; but, as the cook aifertcd, the 
broth was nothing without the fcafoning of fa* 
tigue and hunger. 

An injunction fo rigorous, which thus cut 
off all the delicacies and refinements of luxury, 
was by no means pleafing to the rich, who 
took every occafion to infult the lawgiver upon 
his new regulations. The tumujts it excited 
were frequent ; and in one of thcfe, a young 
fellow whofc name was Alexander, flruck out 
one of Lycurgus's eyes. But he had the ma- 
jority ^of the people on his fide, who, provok- 
ed at the outrage, delivered the young man in- 
to his hands to treat him with all proper fe- 
verity. Lycurgus, inftcad of teftifying any 
brgtal refentmenr, won over his aggreflbr by 
gU the arts of affability and tendernefs, till, ac 
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fail:, from being one of the proudeft and moft 
turbulent men of Sparta, he became an exr 
^m pie of wifdom and niK>deration, . and ao life- 
ful afiiftant to Lycurgus in pronioting his new 
inftitutions^ 

Thus, undaunted by oppoficion, and fteady 
I n his defigns, he went on to make a thorough 
reformation in the manners of his countrymen. 
As the education of youth was one of the moft 
important obje&3 of a legiQator's care, he tool^ 
frare to inftil fuch early principles, that children 
ihould in a manner be born with afenfe of or^* 
der and difcipline. His grand principle was, 
that children were properly the poffefllon of 
the dace, and bejonged to the commtinity 
more than to their parents. To. this end h^ 
began from the very time of their concepcioni 
making it the mother's duty to ufe fuch diet 
^nd exercife as might fit her to produce a vigo- 
rous and healthy offspring. As during this pe« 
riod, aU inftiiutions werie tinftured with the 
favagene(9 jof thie times, it is not wonderful 
]tbatLycurgu$ ordained that all fuch children 
a^, upon a public view, were deemed deformed 
.or weakly* and unfitted for a future life of vi* 
gour and fatigue, (hould be expoied to perilh 
In a cavern near mount Taygetus. This wag 
fQnfid,er(ed ^s a public puniihment upon the 

mother, 
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mother, and it was thought the readied way 
to lighten the ftate of a future encumbrance. 

Thofe infants that were born without any ca- 
pital defeds were adopted as children of -the 
ft^te^ and delivered to their parents to be tinrf- 
ed with fcverity and hardihip. From their 
tendereft age they were aecuilomed to make 
no choice in their eating, not to be afraid in 
the dark, or when left alone, not to be pecvilh 
or fretful, to walk barefoot, n lie hard at 
nights, to wear the fame cloaths winter afftd 
fommer, and to fear nothing from their equals. 
At the age of ftven years they were taken from 
their parents, and delivered over to the clafies 
for a public education. Their difcipline there 
was little elfe than an apprenticefhip to hard- 
ihip, (elf-denial, and obedience. In thefe 
clafies one of the boys more advanced and ex- 
perienced than the reft, prefided as captain to 
govern and chaftifc the refradory. Their very 
fports and exercifes Were regulated according 
to the exadeft difcipline, and made upof hlbour 
and fatigue. They went barefoot, with (fheir 
heads fliavcd, and fought with one another 
naked. While they were at table it was ufual 
for the matters to inftrud the boys, by aiking 
them queftions concerning the nature of moral 
ifidions, or the different merits of the moft not- 

I ed 
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cd men of the time. The boys were obliged 
to give a quick and ready anfwcr, which was 
to be accompaoi^d with his reafons 10 the coa- 
cifeft manner^ for a Spartan's language was as 
fparing as his money was ponderous and bulky« 
AH oftentauous learning was banifbed from 
this fimplc comoionweaUht their only ftudy 
was to obey, their only pride was to fufFcr 
hsrdfliip- Every art was praftifcd to harden 
them againft adventitious danger. There was 
yearly a cuftom of whipping them at the altar 
of Diana, and the boy that bore t^is punilh« 
ment with the greateft fortitude came oiF vido- 
rious. This was infliftcd publicly before the 
eyes of their parents, and in the prefence of 
the whole city j and many were known to ex- 
pire under thefeverity of the difcipline without 
uttering a fingle groan. Even their own fa-* 
thers, when they faw them covered with blood 
and wounds, and ready to expire, exhorted 
them to perfevere to the end with conftancy 
and reibhition. Plutarch, who fays that he 
hasfccii fev^ral'children expire under this cruel 
tteatment, tells us of one who having ftolen a fox, 
and hid it under his coat, chofe rather to let it 
tear out his very bowels than difcovcr the theft. 
Every inftitution feemed tending to harden 
the body and iharpen the mind for war. In 
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order to prepare thetn for ftratag^tiis and fair, 
den incurfiortSi the boys were pcrmkted tcf 
ftcal frond each other, btft if they were cairght 
in the faft, they were puni(hed for their want! 
of dexterity. Such a penfiiflion^ therefore^ 
was littfc better th^h a probibhion of theft^ 
fincc the punifhment followed, jrsat prefenft, irf 
cafe of detefliion^ Irt faft, by thii inftitatiott^ 
negligence ?n the poffeflbr was made juftly 
liable to the lofs of hi^ poiTelfions, St confide* 
ration which has not been TafBcicntly attended 
to by fubfcqacnt legiflators. 

At twelve years old the boys we're rerhovcd 
into other clafi of a more advanced kind^ 
There, in order to crufh the feedsof vice, which: 
at that time began to appear, their labour and 
difcipline were encreafed with their age. There 
they had their inftruftdr from among thcf 
'^ men called Psedonomus, and under hirfi the' 
Irens, young men feledted from their owit 
body, to exercife a more conftarit and itnme- 
•diate command over them. They had now their 
ikirmilbes between parties, and their mock 
fights between larger bodies. In thcfe they often 
fought with hands^ feet, teeth, and nails, withf 
fuch obftinacy that it was common to fee them 
loofe their eyes, and often their lives before the 
fray was determined^ Such was the conflant 
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difcipiine of their minority, which lafted till 
the age of thirty^ before which they were not 
permitted to marry, to go into the troops, or 
to bear any office in the ft ate. 

With regard to the virgins, their difcipHne 
was equally ftri£t with the former. They 
were inured to a conftant courfe of labour and 
induftry until they were twenty years old, be- 
fore which time they were not allowed to be 
marriageable. They alfo had their peculiar 
cxercifes. They ran, wreftled, pitched the 
bar, and performed all thefe feats naked before 
the whole body of the citizens. Yet this was 
* thought no way indeqenr, as it was fuppofed 
that the frequent view of the perfon would 
rather check than excite every Ipofer appetite. 
An education fo manlike did not fail to pro- 
duce in the Spartan women correfponding fen- 
timents. They were bold, frugal, and pa- 
triotic, filled with a fenfe of honour, and a 
love of military glory. Some foreign women 
in converfation with the wife of Leonidas fay- 
ing, .that the Spartan women alone knew how 
to govero the men, (be boldly replied, the 
Spartan women alode bring forth men. A 
mother was known to give her fon, who was 
going to battle, his fhield, with this remarkable 
advice^ Return with //, or return upon it. Im- 
plying, 
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plying, that rather than throw it from him in 
flight, he (hould be borne upon it dead to his 
friends in Sparta. Another hearing that her fon 
was killed fighting for his country, (he anfwered 
without any emotion, it was for that I brought 
him into the world. After the battle of 
Leuftra, the parents of thofe who died in the 
adion, went to the temples to thank the gods 
that their fons had done their duty, while thofe 
whofe children furvived that dreadful day feem* 
ed inconfoleable. 

Yet it mufl not be concealed, that in a citf 
where the women were infpired with fuch a 
paflion for military glory, they were not equal- 
ly remarkable forxonnubial fidelity. In fad, 
there was no law againfl adultery, and an ex- 
change of hufbands was often adually praftifed 
among them. This was always indeed by the 
mutual confcnt of parties, which removed the 
tedious ceremonies of a divorce. One reafon 
afSgned for allowing this mutual liberty, was 
not fo much to gratify licentious defire, as to 
improve the breed of citizens, by matching 
fuch as were pofleffed of mutual inclination. 
In faft, in many of the laws of Lycurgus 
he feems to admif, that private vices may 
become public benefits, and this among the 
number. 

Bcfidcs 
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. Befidcs thefe conftitucional refohitions^ there 
ivcrc many other general maxims laid down 
that obtained the force of laws among them. 
They were forbid to exercife any mechanic 
art. The chief occupation of the Spartans 
was bodily exercifcs or hunting. The Helotes 
who had loft their liberty fome centuries be- 
fore, and who had been condemned to per- 
petual flavery, tilled their lands for them, 
receiving for their labour a bare fubfiftencc. 
The citizens thus pofleflcd of competence and 
leifure, were moftly in company in^ their large 
eommori halls^ where they met and convcrfed 
together; They paflcd. little of their time 
al6ne« being accuftomed to live like bees, 
always together, always attentive to their chiefs 
and leaders.. The love of their country and 
the public good was their predominant pa£- 
fion, and all fclf-intereft was loft in the gene*- 
ral wifh for the welfare of the community. 
Pedardus having miffed the honour of being 
chofcn one of the three hundred who had a 
certain rank in the city, converted his difap- 
pointment into joy, that there were three bun* 
dred better men in Sparta than he. . ' 

. Among the maxims of this legiOator^ it was 
forbidden them to make frequent war upon the 
lame enemies. By this inhibition they were 
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reftrained from lafting and immoderate re- 
iemmentt they were in no danger of teaching 
their dtfcipline to thofc they made war upon, 
and all their alliances were thus more frequent- 
ly renewed. 

Whenever they had broken and routed 
their enemies, they never purfucd them- farther 
than was neceflary to make themfelves fure of 
•he vidlory. They thought it fufRciently glo* 
ifious to overcome, and were aihamed of de- 
ftroying an enemy that yielded or fled. Nor 
was this without anfwering fome good pur* 
poks\ for theenemy, corifcious that all who re* 
fift€fd were put to the fword, often fled, as they 
were convinced that fuch a condud was the 
fureft means of obtaining fafety. Thus valour 
and gcnerofity fcemed the ruling motives of 
this, new inftitution; arms were their only 
exercife and employment, and their life was 
much le(s auftere in the camp than the city. 
The Spartans were the only people in the 
world to whom the time of war was a time of 
cafe and refrefliment, becaufe then the fcverity 
of their manners was relaxed, and the men 
were indulged in greater liberties. With 
them the firft and mofl: inviolable law of war 
was never to turn their backs on the enemy^ 
however diJproportioncd in forces, nor to de- 
liver 
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]iver up their arms until they refigncd them 
i^ith life. When the poet Archilochus came 
to Sparta^ he was obliged to quit the city for 
having afierced in one of his poems that it was 
better for a man to lofe his arms than his life. 
Thus refolved upon conquefl: or death, they 
^ent calmly forward with all the confidence of 
fuccefs, fure of meeting a glorious vidory, or 
what they valued equally, a noble death. 

Thus depending upon their valour alone for 
fafety, their legiflator forbid wailing the city. 
It was his maxim that a wall of men was pre* 
ferable to a wall of brick, and that confined 
valour was fcarce prefe/able to cowardice^ 
Indeed a city, in which were thirty thoufand 
fighting men, (lood in little need of walls to pro- 
ted it ; and we have fcarce an inftance in hif* 
tory of their fufFering thcmfclvcs to be driven 
to their laft retreats. War and its honours 
was their employment and ambition; their 
Hclotes, or flaves, tilled their grounds, and 
did all their fervile drudgery. Thcfe unhappy 
men were in a manner bound to the foil, it was 
not lawful to fell them to ftrangers, or to make 
them free. If at any time their increafe be- 
came inconvenient, or created a fufpicion in 
their fierce matters, there was a cryptia^ or fs- 
€ret a£l^ by which they were permitted to de- 
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ftroy them. From this barbarous fevcrity, 
however, Lycurgus is aquitted by Plutarch^ 
but it is plain, that his inftitutions were not 
fufficient to reftrain the people from fuch bale- 
nefs and cruelty. It was by this aft allowed 
for feveral companies of young men to go out 
of the city by day, and concealing thcmfclves 
in the thickets, to ruih out in the night upon 
their flaves, and kill all they could find in their 
way. Thucydidcs relates, that two thoufand 
of thefeflaves difappeared at once without ever 
after being heard of. It is truly amazing, how 
a people like the Spartans, renowned for lenity 
to the conquered, for fubmlffion to their fu- 
pcriors, for reverence to old age, and friend- 
Ihip for each other, (hould yet be fo very bru- 
tal to thofe beneath them ; to mcp that ought to 
be confidered in every refpeft as their equals, 
as their countrymen, and only degraded by 
an unjuft ufurpation. Yet nothing is more 
certain than their cruel treatment ; they were 
not only condemned to the mbft fcrvile occu- 
pations, but often deftroyed wiihout realbn. 
They were frequtnrly made drunk and expofed 
before the children, in order to deter them from 
fo brutal a fpecics of debauchery. 

Such was the general purport of the inftitq- 
tions of Lycurgus, which from their tendency 
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gained the efteem and admiration of all tti^ 
furrounding nations. The Greeks were ever 
apt to be dazzled rather with (plendid than ufe- 
ful virtues, and praifed the laws of Lycurgus, 
which at beft were calculated rather to make 
men warlike than happy, and to fubftitute in- 
fenfibility to enjoyment. If confidered in a 
political light, the city of Lacedasmon was 
but a military garrifon, fupported by the la- 
bour of a numerous peafantry that were Qaves, 
The laws, therefore, by which they were go- 
verned, are not much more rigorous than many 
of the military inftitutions of modern princes, 
the fanie labour, the fame difcipline, the 
fame poverty, and the fame fubordination, is 
found in many of the garrifoned towns of 
Europe that prevailed for fo many centuries 
in Sparta. The only difference that appears 
to me between a foldier of Lacedsemon, and a 
ibldier in garrifon at Gravelin, is, that the one 
was permitted to marry at thirty, and the other 
is obliged to continue firigle all his life; the 
one lives in the midft of a civilized country, 
which he is fuppofed to proteft, the other liv- 
ed in the midft of a number of civilized ftates, 
which he had no inclination to offend. War 
is equally the trade of both, and a campaign is 
frequently a relaxation from the more rigorous 
confinement of garrifon duty. 

D 3 When 
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• When Lycurgus had thus completed his 
military inftitution, and when the form of go- 
vernment he had eftablifhed feemed ftrong 
and vigorous enough to fupport itfelf, his next 
care was to give it all the permanence in his 
power. He, therefore, fignified to the people 
that fomething ft ill remained for the comple- 
tion of his plan, and that he was under a ne- 
Ceflity of going to confult the oracle at Delphos 
for its advice. In the mean time, he perfuad- 
ed them to take an oath for the ftri A obfervance 
of all his laws till his return, and then depart- 
ed with a full refolution of never feeing Sparta 
more. When he was arrived at Delphos, he 
confulted the oracle to know whether the laws 
he had made were fufficient to render the La- 
cedemonians happy ; and being anfwered that 
nothing was wanting to their perfcftion, he 
^ fent this anfwer to Sparta, and then voluntari- 
ly ftarved himfclf to death. Others fay, that 
he died in Crete, ordering his body to be 
burnt, and his aflies to be thrown into the fea. 
The death of this great lawgiver gave a Sanc- 
tion and authority to his laws which bis life was 
unable to confer. The Spartans regarded his 
end as the moft glorious of all his aflions, and 
a noble finiftiing of all his former fervicesj 
they confidcred tbemfelves as bound by every 
tie of gratitude and religion to a (lri£l obferv- 
ance 
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«nce of all hifi inditutions ; and the long 
continuance of the Spartan government is a 
proof of their perfevering refolution. 

The city of Laced«mon thus inftituted, feem- 
^ only defirous of an opportunity of difplay- 
ing the fuperiority of their power among the 
neighbouring ftates, their rivals. The war 
between them and the MeflTenians foon taught 
them to know the advantages of their military 
inftitution ; but as I am haftening to more im« 
portant events, I will touch upon this as con- 
cifcly as I can. There was a temple of Diana 
common to theMefleniansafid Lacedaemonians, 
Handing upon the borders of either kingdom. 
It was there that the Meffenians were accufed 
^f attempting the chaftity of fome Spartan 
virgins, and of killing Tcleclus, one . of the 
Spartan kings, who interpofed in their defence. * 
The Mefienians, on the other hand, denied the 
charge, and averred, that thefe fuppofcd vir- 
gins were young men thus dreflcd up with 
daggers under their cloaths, and placed there 
by Teleclus with an intent to furprife them. 
To the mutual refentment occafioncd by this, 
another caufe of animoOty was foon after 
added : P6lychares, a Meflcnian, who had 
won the prize in the Olympic games, let out 
ibme cows to pafture to Euph^nus, a Laceda?* 

£ 4 monian^ 
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tnonian, who was to pay himfelf for their keep- 
ing with a (hare of the increafe. Euphasnus 
fo\d the cows,, and pretended they were ftolen 
from him. Polychares fent his fon to demand 
the money ) but the Lacedaemonian) to aggra- 
vate his crime* killed the young man, and 
perfuaded his countrymen to giv/s no redrefs, 
Polychares, therefore, undertook to do him- 
felf ju(lice, and. killed all the Lacedaemonians 
that pame in his way. Expoftulations pa0cd 
between both kingdoms, till ^t laft the affair 
came to a general war, which was carried on 
foe many years with doubtful fuccefs* In this 
fituation the MefTenians fent to confult the 
oracle of Delphos, who required the facrifice 
pf a virgin qf the family of ^pytus. Upon 
fiafting lots aqiohg the defcendants of this 
prince, the chance fclj upon the daughter of 
Lycifcus, but being thought to be fuppofiti- 
t'ious, Ariftodemus offered his daughter, whom 
all allowed to be his own. Her lover, hov\?* 
liver, attemptejd to ^vert the blow, by aflcrt- 
ihg, that (be was with child by hifD, but her 
father was fo enraged, that he ripped up her 
belly with his own hand publicly to vindicate 
\itr innocence. The cnthufiafm which this fa- 
jCrifice produced, fcrved for a while to give the 
^pittnims the advantage, but being at ^a^i: 

pverthrownr 
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pycrthrown and befieged in the city of Ithoe, 
Arifiodemus finding all things dcfperate, (lew 
himfclf upon his daughter's grave. With him A.M.3»Sd< 
fell the kingdom of Mcifenia, not without a mod 
obftinate rcfiftance, and many a defeat of the 
Spartan army, which they held thus engaged for 
above twenty years. Nor muft wc omit one 
memorable tranfaftion of the Lacedasmoniaris 
during this war: having drained their city of 
all its male inhabitants, and obliged them- 
felves by oath not to return until their defigns 
were accompHftied ; their women, in the mean 
time, remonftratedy that from their long ali- 
fcncc all pofterity would be at an end. To re- 
medy this inconvenience, they detached fifty 
of their moft promifing young men from the 
army to go to Sparta, and to lie promifcuoufly 
with all the young women they fancied. The 
offspring of thefc virgins were from them call- 
ed 'Farthcniac, who finding ihemfclves con'- 
temned and flighted by the Spartans on their 
return, joined fomc years after in an infarrec- 
tion with the Helotes, but were foon fupprelT- 
td. Being expelled the ftate, they went under 
the conduft of their captain, Philantus, and fct- 
tied at Tarentum, in Italy. 

After a rigorous fubjVdlion of thirty nine 
years, the Meffenians ontc more niade a vigo- 
rous 
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fous firuggle for freedom, being headed bf 
Ariftomenes, a young man of great courage 
4«M^i9. and capacity. The fuccefs of the firfl: engage- 
ment was doubtful, and the LacedaBmoniuns 
being advifed by the oracle to fend for a gene- 
ral from among the Athenians, this politic ftace 
lent them Tyrtacus, a poet and fchoolmafter^ 
whofe chief bufinefs was to harrangue and re- 
peat his own verfes* The Spartans were Uttle 
pleafed with their new leader, but their -vene- 
ration for the oracle kept them obedient to his 
commands. Their fuccefs, however, did not 
ieem to improve with their duty; they fuflfer- 
ed a defeat from Ariftomenes, who, lofing his 
jbietd in the purfuit, their total overthrow was "< 
.prevented^ A fecond and a third defeat fol- 
lowed foon after % (o that the Lacedaemonians, 
quite difpirited, had thoughts of concluding a 
peace upon any terms. But Tyrtasus fo en- 
flamed them by his orations and fongs in praife 
cf military glory, that they refolded upon an- 
other battle, in which they were viftorious, 
and ibon after Ariftomenes was taken prifoner 
in a (kirmiih, with fifty of his followers. 

The adventures of this hero dcferve our no- 
tice. Being carried prifoner to Sparta, he 
was thrown into a deep dungeon which had 
been ufed for the execution of malcfadors, 

and 
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and his fifty (bldiers with him. They were all 

killed by the fall except Ariftomenes, who 

finding a wild beaft at the bottom preying up* 

on a carcafs, fecuring the animal's mouth, he 

continued to hold by the tail, until the beaft 

made diredtly to its hole. There finding the 

ifTure too narrow, he was obliged to let go his 

hold, but following the track with his eye, he 

p>erceived a glimmering from above, and at 

length wrought his way out. After this extra* 

ordinary efcape, he repaired immediately to 

his troop$) and at their head n>ade a fuccels* 

ful fally, by night, againft the Corinthian forces. 

Nevcrthelcfs he was once more fhortly after 

taken by feme Cretans ; but his keepers being 

made drunk, he ftabbed them with their own 

daggers, and returned to his forces. But his 

fingle valour was not fufiicient to avert the 

ruin of his country ; although, with his own 

{ingle prowefs, he had thrice earned the Heca- 

tomphonia, a facrifice due to thofe who had 

killed one hundred of the enemy hand to hand 

in battle, yet the body of his forces being 

fmall, and fatigued with continual duty, the 

city of £ira, which he defended, was taken, 

and the Meflenians were obliged to take re« 

fuge with Anaxilas, a prince of Sicily. As a.m.S340# 

for Tyrtxus, the Lacedaemonians made him 

free 
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free of their city» which was the higheffi 
honour they had in their power to bcftow. 
By theacccffion of the Meffenian country to 
the territory of Sparta, this ftate became one 
of the moft powerful of all Greece, and was 
&cond only to Athens, which ftate it always 
co^iidtred with an eye of jeaIoufy» 

CHAP. III. 

Of the Government of Athens, the Laws of Solon^, 
and the Hiftory of the Republic from the Time of 
SoLOK to the commencement of the Persian 
War, 
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E now return to Athens. Codrus, 
the laft king of this ftate, having devot- 
ed himfclf for the good of his country, 
a tfiagiftrate, under the fitle of Archon, was 
appointed to fucceed him. The firft who 
bore this office was Mcdon, the Ion of the 
late king, who, being oppofed by his brother 
Nileusy was preferred by the oracle, and ac- 
cordingly inveftcd with his new dignity. This 
magiftracy was at firft for life ; it was foon 
after reduced to a period of ten years, and at 
laft became annual, and in this ftate it con- 
tinued for near three hundred yeafs.. Dur- 
ing this inadive government little offers to 

adora 
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adorn the page of hiftory, the fpirit of exten- 
iivc dominion had not as yet entered into 
Oreece, and the citizens were too much em* 
ployed in their pri^^ate intrigues to attend to 
foreign concerns. Athens therefore coatinucd 
a long time incapable of enlarging her power^ 
content with fafety amidft the contending io-^ 
terefts of afpiring potentates and fadiojus ci* 
ci^ens. 

A defire of being governed by written laws 
at lafl: made way for a new change in govern- 
ment. For more than a century they bzd a-m 33%». 
leen the good effeds of laws in the regulation 
of the Spartan commonwealth ; and, as they 
were a more enlightened people, they expefled 
greater advantages from a new inftitution. la 
the choice, therefore, of a legillator, they pitch- 
ed upOn Draco, a man of acknowledged -wif- 
dom, and unfhaken integrity, but rigid evxo 
beyond human fufFcrancc. It does not ap" 
pear that any ftate of Greece was poflelTed of 
written laws before his lime. However, he 
was not afraid to enaft the nioft fcvere Jaw^ 
which laid the fame pcnaldcson the moft atro- 
cious and the moft trifling offences. XheJfe 
laws, which puniflied all crimes with death, and 
which were laid not robe written .with ink- 
but with blood, were too cruel w be duly aad 

juniy 
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joftljr adminiftered. Senciments of humanity 
JO the judges, compaflion for the accufed when 
hta fault was not equal to his fuffering, the 
tmwiUingnefs of witnefles to exzGt too xruel 
ao atonementi their fears alio of the rcfent- 
ment of the people ; all thefe confpired to ren* 
der the laws obfolete before they could well be 
put into execution. Thus, the new laws 
counteracted their own purpofes, and their 
exceflive rigour paved the way for the mod 
dangerous impunity. 

It was in this diftrefsful ftate of the com- 
monwealth, that Solon was applied to for his 
advice and afliftance, as the wifeft and the 
jufteft man of all Athens.' His great learn- 
ing had acquired him the reputation of being 
the firft of the fcven wife men of Greece, and 
his known humanity procured him the love 
and veneration of every rank among his fel- 
low-citizens. Solon was a native of Salamis> 
an ifland dependent on Athens, but Which 
had revolted to put itfclf under the power of 
theMegareans. In attempting to recover this 
ifland, the Athenians had fpent much blood 
and treafure, until at lad wearied out with 
fuch ill fuccefs, a law was made renderings it 
capital ever to advife the recovery of their loft 
pofleflion* Solon^ however, undertook to per« 

fuade 
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fuade th«m to another trial, and feigning 
himfelf mad, ran about the ftreets, ufing the 
xnoft violent geftures and language ; but the 
purport of all was, upbraiding the Athenians for 
their remifinefs and eflPeminacy, in giving up 
their conqucfts in defpain In fhort, he a^d 
his part fo well, by the oddity of his man«» 
tier, and the (Irength of his reafoning, that 
the people refolved upon another expedition 
againft Salamis; and, by a ftratagem of his 
contrivance, in which he introduced feveral 
young men upon the ifland in women's cloaths^ 
the place was furprifed, and added to the do« 
minion of Athens* 

But this was not the only occalion on which 
he exhibited fuperior addrefs and wifdom. At 
a time when Greece had carried the arts of 
eloquence, poetry, and government, higher 
than they had yet been fcen among mankind, 
Solon was confidered as one of the foremoft 
in each perfeftion. The fagcs of Greece^ 
whofe fame is ftill undiminiihed, acknow* 
ledged his merit, and adopted him as their af» 
fociate. The correfpondence between thefe 
wife men was at once inftru&ive, friendly, and 
fincere. They were fcven in number, namely, 
Thalcs the Milefian, Solon of Athens, Chilo ^ 
C^ Lacedaemon, Pittacus of Mitylene, Pert* 

andcr 
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ander of Cor inch. Bias and Cleobulvs, whoft^ 
birth places are not afcertained. Thofc fages 
often vifited each other, and their converfa- 
ttons generally turned upon the methods of 
inftituting the beft: form of government, or the 
arts of private happinefs* One day when So- 
lon went to Miletos to fee Thales, the Brft 
thing he faid, was to exprefs his furprize that 
Thales had never dcfired to marry, or have 
children. Thales made him no anfwer then, 
but a few days after, he contrived that a ftran- 
ger, fuppofcd to arrive from Athens, fhould 
join their company. Solon, hearing from 
whence the ftrangcr came, was inquifitive af- 
ter the news of his own city, but was only in- 
formed that a young man died there. fo,r 
whom the whole place was in the greatefl: af- 
jBi6lion, as he was reputed the moft promiHng 
youth in all Athens, Alas! cried Solon, how 
much is the poor father of the youth to be 
pitied! pray, what was his name? I heard 
ihe name, replied the .ftranger, who was in- 
itrudted for the occafion, but I have forgot it: 
I only remember that all people talked, much 
of his wifdom and juftice. Every anfwer af- 
forded new matter of trouble and terror to the 
inquifuive :ficher, and he had juft ftrength 
enough to alk if the youth, was not, the fon of 

Solon ? 
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Solon? The very fame, replied theftranger; 
at which words Solon ihewed^ all the marks of 
the mod inconfoleable diftrefs. This was the 
opportunity which Thales wanted, who took 
him' by the band, and faid to him, with a fmile,^ 
Comfort yourfclf my friend, all that has been 
told you is a mere fidtion, but may ferve as a 
very proper anfwer to your qfueftion, why I 
never thought proper to marry ? 

One day at the court of Perrander of Corinth, 
a quedion was propofed, which was the molt 
perfe<5l popular government ? That, faid Bias, 
where t{ie law has no fuperior. That, faid 
Thales, where the inhabitants are neither too 
rich nor too poon That, faid Anacharfis, the 
Scythian, where virtue is honoured and vice 
detefted. That, faid Pittacus, where dignities are 
always conferred upon the virtuous, and never 
upon the bafe. That, faid Cleobulus, where the 
citizens fear blame more tEanpunifhment. Thar, 
faid Chilo, where the laws are more regarded 
than the orators. But Solon's opinion feems to 
have the greatcft weight, who faid, where an 
injury done to the meaneft fubjcft is an infult 
upon the whole conftitution. 

Upon a certain occalion, when Solon was 
converfing with Anacharfis, the Scythian phi- 
lofopher, about his intended reformations in 

Vol. I. E the 
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the fbce ; ** Alas« cried the Scythian, all your 
** laws will be found to refemble fpiders webs ;. 
^ the weak and ftnall flies will be caqght and 
** entangled, but the great and powerful 
<* will always have ftrcngth enough to break 
•* through." 

Solon's interview with Cracfus king of Ly« 
dia, is (till more celebrated. This monarcb,^ 
who was reputed the richeft ci all Alia Minor, 
was willing to make an oftentattous difplay c^ 
his wealth before the Greek pbilofopher, and 
after (hewing him inimenfe heaps o# treafure, 
and the greateft variety of other ornaments, he 
demanded whether he did not think the po£^ 
ieflfor the moft happy of all mankind. No» 
replied Solon \ I know one man more happy^ 
a poor peafant s>i Greece, .who neither in afflu- 
ence or poverty, has but few wanes, and has 
learned to fupply them by his labour. This 
anfwer was by no means agreeable to the vain 
monarch, who by his queftion only hoped for 
a reply that would tend to flatter his pride. 
Willing, therefore, to extort one ftill more 
favourable, he afked whether at leaft he did 
not think him happy. Alas, cried Solon, 
what man can be pronounced happy before he 
dies. The integrity and the wifdom of So- 
lon's replifs appeared in the event. The 

kingdom 
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kingdom of Lydia was invaded by Cyrus, the 
empire dcftroyed, and Craefus himfcif was 
taken prifoner. When he was led out to exe- 
cution, according to the barbarous manners of 
the times, he then too late recolleded the 
maxims of Solon, and could not help crying 
out when on the fcafFold upon Solon's name : 
Cyrus hearing him repeat the narpe with great 
earneftncfs, was defirous of knowing the rea- 
fon ; and being informed by Craefus of that 
philofophcr's remarkable obfervation, he be- 
gan to fear for himfelf, pardoned Cracfus, 
and took him for the future into confidence 
and friendfhip. Thus Solon had the merit of 
faving one king's life, and of reforming an- 
Diher. 

Such was the man to whom the Athenian$ 
applied for affiftancc in reforming the feverity 
of their government, and inftituting a juft body 
of laws. Athens was '^t that time divided in- 
to as many faftions as there were dffFcrent forts 
of inhabitants in Attica. Thofe that lived up- 
on the mountains were fond of exadt equality, 
thofe that lived in the low country were for the 
dominion of a few, and thofe that dwelt on 
the fca coaflrs, and were confequently addifte4 
to commerce, were for keeping thofe parties 
fo cxaAly balanced, as to permit neither to 

E 2 prevail. 
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prevail. But, befides thefe, there was a fourth 
party, and that by much the moft numerous^ 
confifting wholly of the poor, who were griev* 
ou^y harralTed and opprefTed by the rich, and 
loaded with debts which chey were not able to 
difcharge. This unhappy party, which, when 
they know their own ftrength, muft ever pre- 
vail, were now determined to throw off the 
yoke of their oppreffors, and to'chufe themr- 
felves a chief who (hould make a reformation 
in government, by making a new divifion of 
lands* 

As Solon had never Tided with either, he 
was regarded as the refuge of all, the rich lik- 
ing him becaufi^ he was rich, and the poor be- 
caufe he was honed:. Though he was at Erffc 
unwilling to undertake fo dangerous an em« 
ploy men t, he at lafl: fuffered himfelf to be 
cbofen archon, and to be conftituted fupreme 
legislator with the unanimous confent of ail. 
This was a fituation in which nothing .could be 
added to his power, yet many of the citizens 
advifed him to make himfelf king, but he had 
too much wifdom to feek after a name which 
would render him obnoxious to many of his 
fellow-citizens, while he was in fa£t pofTeffed 
- 6f more than regal authority* A tyranny^ he 
would fay, refemhks a fair garden^ it is a beautiful 

ffot 
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Jpot while we are witbin^ but it wants a way to 
get out at. * 

Rejcding, therefore, the wifli of royalty, he 
rcfolvcd upon fctclmg a form of government 
that (hould be founded on the bads of juft and 
rcafonablc liberty. Not venturing 'to meddle 
with certain diforders which he looked upon 
as incurable, he undertook to bring about no 
other alterations but fuch as were apparently 
reafonable to the meaneft capacity. In (horti 
it was his aim to give the Athenians not the 
beft of poflible conttitutions, but the very beft 
they were capable of receiving. His firft at- 
tempt was, therefore, in favour of the poor, 
v^holb debts he abolilhed at once, by an ex* 
prefs law of infolvency. But to do this with 
the leaft injury he could to the creditor, he 
raifed the value of money in a moderate pro- 
portion, by which he nominally cncreafed 
their riches. But his management on this oc- 
cafion had tike to have had very dangeroAis con- 
fcquences, for fome of his friends, to whom the 
fcheme had been previoufly communicated, 
took up vaft fums of money while it was low, 
in order to be poffcffed of the difference when 
it became of greater value. Solon himfelf was 
fufpefted of having a hand in this fraud, but 
to wipe off all fufpicion, he remitted his debtors 

E 3 five 
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five, or, as others fay, fifteen talents, and 
thus regained the confidence of the peo« 
pie. 

His next ftep was to repeal all the laws 
^nafted by Draco, except thofe againft mur- 
der. He then proceeded to the regulation of 
offices, employments, and magiftracie$, all 
which he left in the hands of the rich. He 
diftributed the rich citizens into three clafles, 
ranging them according to their- incomes* 
Thofe that were found to have five hundred 
meafures yearly, as well in corn as in liquids^ 
were placed in the firft rank^' thofe that had 
three hundred were placed in the fecond|.and 
thofe that had but two hundred made up the 
third. All the reft of the citizens whofe in- 
come fell ftiort of two hundred meafures, were 
conlprifed in a fourth and lad clafs, and were 
conQdered as Unqualified for any employment 
whatever. But to compcnfate for this cxcli}-* 
lion, he gave every private citizen a privilege 
of voting in the great aflembly of the whole 
body of the ftate. This, indeed, at firft might 
appear a conceflion of fmall confequence, but 
it was foon found to contain very folid advan- 
tages. For, by the laws of Athens, it wa^ 
permitted, after the determination of the ma- 
giftrates, to appeal to the general aflembly .4>f 

the 
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the people, and thus, in time, all caufes of 
weight and monoent came before them* 

In fome mcafure to counteraA the influence 
of a popular aflembly^ he gave greater weight 
CO the court of Areopagus, and alfa infticut- 
ed another council confifting of four hundred. 
The . Areopagus, fo called from the place 
where the court was held, had been eftabliih* 
ed fome centuries before, but Solon reftored 
and augmented its authority. To this court 
was committed the care of cauGng the laws to 
be obferved and put in execution. Before his 
time the cicizehs of the greateft probity and 
juftice ¥rere made judges of that tribunal. So- 
lon was the firft who thought it convenient 
that none ihould be honoured with that disni- 
ty but fuch as had paiTed through the office of 
archon. Nothing was fo auguit as this court, 
and its reputation for judgment and integrity 
became fo very great, that the Romans fome- 
times referred caufes which were too intricate 
for their own decifion, to the determination of 
this tribunal. Nothing was regarded here buC 
truth ; that no external objeds might pervert 
juftice, the tribunal was held in darknefs, and 
the advocates were denied all attempts to work 
upon thepaffions of the judges. Superior to 
this, Soloq inftituted the great council of four 
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hundred, who were to judge upon appeals 
froth the Areopagus, and maturely, to exa- 
mine every queftion before it came to be de- 
bated in a general afTembly of the people. 

Such was the reformation in the general in- 
ftitutions for the good of the ftate, his parti* 
cular laws for difpenfing juilice were more nu- 
merous. In the firft place, all perfons who in 
public difienfions and diflferences efpoufed 
neither party, but continued to affc with a 
blameable neutrality, ^isre declared infamous^ 
condemned to perpetual punilbment, and to 
have all their eftates conSfcated. Nothing 
could more induce mankind to a fpirit of pa- 
triotifm than this celebrated law.' A mind 
thus obliged to take part in public concerns, 
learns, from habit, to make thofe concerns its 
principal care, and felf-intereft quickly finks 
before them. By this method of accuftoming 
the minds of the people to look upon that man 
as an enemy that ihould appear indifferent 
and unconcerned in the misfortunes of the 
public, he provided the (late with a quick 
and general refource in every dangerous em^er'- 
gcncy. 

He next permitted every particular per- 
ibn to efpoufe the quarrel of any one that was 
injured or infultcd. By this means, every per« 

foQ 
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Ion in the date became the enemy of him who 
did wrong, and the turbulent thus were over- 
powered by the number of their opponents. 

He abolifhed the cuftom of giving portions 
in marriage with young women, unlefs they 
were only daughters. The bride was to carry- 
no other fortune to her huiband than three 
fuits of cloaths, and fome houihold goods of 
little value. It was his aim to prevent mak- 
ing matrimony a traffic, he confidered it as an 
honourable connexion, calculated for the mu- 
tual happinefs of both parties, and the general 
advantage of the ftate. 

Before this lawgiver's time the Athenians 
were not allowed to make their wills, but the 
wealth of the deceafed naturally, and of courfe, 
devolved upon his children. Solon allowed 
every one that was cHildlefs to difpofe of his 
whole eftatc as he thought fit, preferring by 
that means friendihip to kindred, and choice 
to neceility and conftraint. From this inftitu* 
tion the bond between the parents and chil- 
dren became more folid and firm, it confirm- 
ed the juft authority of the one^ and encreafed 
the neceflary dependence of the other. 

He made a regulation to leffcn the rewards 
tOs the victors at the Olympic and Ifthmian 
games. He confidered it as unjuft, that a fee 

of 
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of idle people^ generally ufelefs^ often danger-^ 
CMis CO the ftace^ (hould be allotted thofe re^ 
wards which fhould go to the deferving. He 
wilbedto fee thofe emoluments go to the wi- 
dows and families of fuch as fell in the fer* 
▼tee of their country^ and to make the ftipend 
^f the date honourable, by being conferred 
only on the brave. 

To encourage induftry^ the Areopagus was 
charged with the care of examining into every 
man's method of living, and of chaftifing all 
wha led an idle life. The unemployed were 
confidered as a fer of dangerous and turbulent 
fpirits, eager after innovation, and lioping to 
mend their fortunes from the plunder of the 
ftate* To difeountenance all idlenefs, there- 
fore, a fon was not obliged to fupport his fa* 
ther in old age or neceiCty, if the latter had 
neglected giving him fome trade or occupa* 
tfon» AU illegitimate children were alio ex- 
empted from the fame duty, as they- owed 
little to their parents except an indelible re* 
preach. 

It was forbidden to give ill language in 
public ; the magii!rates who were not eligible 
till thirty were ta be particularly circumfpeft 
10 their behaviour, , and it was even death for 
an arcbon to be taken drunk* It is obfervabie 

that 
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that he noade no law againft parricide, as fup* 
poQng it a crifne that cpuld never exift in anf 
community. 

With regard to women, he permitted anjr 
man to kill an adulterer if he waa taken in the 
fa€t. He allowed of public brothels^ but pro- 
hibited mercenary proftitutes from keeping 
company with modeft women* and as a badge 
of diAin&ion to wear flowered garments. The 
men alfo who were notorious for frequenting 
their company were not allowed to fpeak in 
public, and he who forced a woman incurred 
a very heavy fine* 

Theie were the chief inftitutions of this ce- 
lebrated lawgiver, and although neither fo 
ilriking, nor yet fo well authorifed as thoie 
of Lycurgus, they did not fail to operate 
for feveral fucceeding ages, and feemed to 
gather (Irength by obfervance. After he had 
framed thefe inftitutes, his next care was to 
give them fuch notoriety that none could plead 
ignorance. To this end tranfcripts of them 
were publicly hung up in the city for every 
one to perufe, while a fet of magiftrates named 
ThefmothctSB, were appointed to revife them 
carefully, and diftindly repeat them once a 
year. Then, in order to perpetuate his fta- 
tutes, he engaged the people by a public oath 

to 
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to obfervc them rcligioufly, at leaft for the 
term of an hundred years ; and chus having 
completed the talk allign^d him, he with* 
drew from the city to avoid the importunity 
of fome, and the captious petulance of others. 
For, as he well knew, it was hard, if not im- 
poffible, to pleafe all. 

Solon being thus employed on his travels 
in vifiting Egypt, Lydia, and fevcral other 
countries, left Athens to become habituated 
to his new inftitutions, and ' to try by experi- 
ence the wifdom of their formation, fiut it 
was not eafy for a city long torn by civil diflen- 
fions to yield implicit obedience to any laws, 
bow wifely foever framed ; their former ani- 
xnofities began to revive when that authority 
was removed which alone could hold them in 
fabjeAion. The factions of the date were 
headed by three different leaders, who en- 
flamed the animofity of the people againfl: 
* each other, hoping by the fubverfion of all or- 
der, to indulge their own private hopes of 
afpiring. A perfon named Lycurgus was at 
the head of the people that inhabited the low 
country, Pififtratus declared for thofe who 
lived in the mountains, and Megacles was the 
leader of the inhabitants upon the fea coaft. 

PiCftra* 
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Pififtratus was of thefe the mod powerful. 
He was a well bred man, of a gentle and in- 
finuating behaviour, ready to fuccour and af* 
fift the poor, whofe caufc he pretended to 
efpoufe. He was wife, and moderate to his 
enemies, k moft artful and accompliflied dif- 
fembler, and was every way virtuous except 
in ,his inordinate aihbition. His ambition 
gave him the appearance of pofTefiing qualities 
which . he really wanted, he fcemed the mod 
zealous champion for equality among the 
citizens, while he was actually aiming at the 
entire fubverfion of freedom, and he declared 
loudly againft all innovations, while he was 
actually meditating a change. The giddy 
multitude caught by thefe appearances were 
zealous in ieconding his views,, and without 
examining his motives were driving headlong 
to tyranny and deftru&ion. 

It was juft at the eve of fuccefs, and upon 
the point of being indulged in his utmoft am- 
bition, that Pififiratus had the mortification of 
feeing Solon return after an abfence of ^ten 
years, apprized of his defigns, and willing to 
2ubvert his fchemes. Senfible, therefore, of 
his danger, and confcious of the penetration of 
this great lawgiver, the afpiring demagogue 
ufed all his artifice to conceal his real defigns, 

and 
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and while he flattered him in public, uied 
ry endeavour to bring over the people to fe- 
cond his interefts. Solon at firfl endeavoureci 
to oppofe art to his cunning, and to foil him ar 
his own weapons. He praifed him in his turn, 
and was heard to declare, what might have 
been true, that excepting the imnroderate am- 
tmion of Pififtratus, he knew no man of greater, 
or more exalted virtues. Still, however, he 
fet himfelf to countera6k his projefts, and to 
defeat his defigns before they were ripe for 
execution. 

But in a vicious commonwealth, no affiduity 
can warn, no wifdom proteft. Pififtratus ftill 
urged his fchcmes with unabating ardour, and 
every day made new profelytes by hrs profef- 
fion$«and his liberalities. At length, finding 
kis fchemcs ripe for open aflion, he' gave him- 
felf fcveral wounds, and in that condition^ 
with his body all bloody, he caufed himfelf to 
be carried in his chariot to the market-pfoce^ 
where, by his complaints and eloquence, he fo 
enflanTiCd the populace, that they eonfidercd 
him as the vidlim of their caiife, and as fufFer- 
ing fuch cruel treatment in their defence. An 
affembly of the people was, therefore, imme- 
diately convened, from whom he demanded a 
guard of fifty perfons for his future fccurity. 

It 
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It was in vain that Solon ufed all his authoritf 
and eloquence to oppofe fo dangerous a requdL . 
He confidered his fufierings as merely coun- 
terfeited. He compared him to Ulyfles ia 
Homer, who cut himielf withiitnilar<)erigns; 
but he ailedged chat he did not a& the pare 
right, for the defign of Ulyflbs was t0 4deccivc 
his enemies, but that of Piiiftratus was levels 
ed againft his friends and fupporten. lie up- 
braided the people with their ftupidity> celling 
them, that for his own part he had ienic 
enough to fee through this defign^ but thejr 
only had ftrength enough to oppofe it. His 
exhortations^ however, were vain, the party of 
Pififtratus prevailed^ and a guard of iifiy aica 
was appointed to attend him. This was mSL 
that he aimed at, for now having the protec- 
tion of fo many creatures of his x>wn, nothing 
remained but infenfibly to encreafe their num«- ' 
ben Thus every day his hirelings were feea 
to augment, while the iilent fears of the citi* 
2ens encreafed in equal proportion. But at wai 
now too Jate, for having raifed the n umber ta 
put him beyond the danger of a repalfe^ beat 
length feized 42pon the citadel, while now 
4vas left; who had courage or condu^ tooppoSb. 
In this general confternation, which was the 
refuk of foUy on the one hand, and treachery 

on 
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on the others the whole city was one fcene of 
tumult and diforder, fome flying, others inly 
complaining, others preparing for flavery with 
patient fubmiffion. Solon was the only man 
who, without fear or fhrinking, deplored the 
folly of the times,, and reproached the Athe- 
jtians with their cowardice and treachery. You 
might, faid he, with eafe have cruflied the 
tyrant in the bud, but nothing now remains 
but to pluck him up by the roots. As for 
himfelf, he had at lead the fatisfa&ion of hav- 
ing difcharged his duty to his country and Uie 
laws ; and, as for the reft, he had nothing to 
fear, and now upon the deftru£kion of his 
country, his only confidence was in his 
great age; which gave him hopes of not 
being a long furviyor. In fa£t, he did not fur^ 
vive the liberty of his country above two 
years; he died at Cyprus in the eightieth 
year of his age, lamented and admired by 
every ftate of Greece. Befides his fkill in Ic- 
giflation, Solon was remarkable for feveral 
other fhining qualifications. He underftood 
eloquence in fo high a degree^ that from 
him Cicero dates the origin of eloquence I'm 
Athens. He^ was fuccefsful alfo in poetry, 
and Plato afierts, that it was only for wan& 
of due application that he did not come 

to 
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to difpute the prize with Homer him* 
fclf. 

The death of Solofl oilly fervcd to involve 
Athens in new troubles and commotions. Ly« 
curgus and Megacles^ the leaders of the two 
pppofite factions, ui)itingi drove PiOftratus 
out of the city, but he was fooh after recalled 
by Megacles, who gave him his daughter in 
marriage. New difturbances arofe^ Pififtratus 
VfSL% twice depofed, and twice > found means to 
reinftate himfeif, for he had art to acquire 
power, and moderation td maintain it. The 
mildnefs of his government, and his implicit 
fubmiflion to the laws, made the people forget 
the means by which he acquired his power; 
and, caught by his lenity^' they overlooked his 
ufurpation. His gardens and pleafure grounds 
Vfcve free to all the citizens ; and he is faid to 
be the firft who opened a public library at 
Athens. Cicero is of opinion^ that Pififtratus 
iirft made the Athenians acquainted with the 
books of Homer, that he difpofed them in the 
order in which they now remain, and firft 
caufed them to be read at the feafts called Pa- 
nathanea* His juftice is not lefs remarkable 
than his politenefs. Being accufed of murder, 
though it waa in the time of his tyranny, he 
difdained to take the advantage of his autho- 

Voi. !• F rity. 
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rity,but went in perfon to plead hiscaufe before 
the Areopagus, where his accufer would not 
venture to appear. In fhort, he was mafter of 
many excellent qualities, and perverted them 
no farther than as they flood in competition 
with empire. Nothing could be objefted to 
him but his having greater power than the 
laws, and by not exerting that power he al- 
moft reconciled the citizens to royalty. Upon 
thefc accounts he was defervedly oppofed to 
ufurpers of fewer virtues, and there fcemed 
fuch a refemblance between him and a more 
fuccefsful invader of his country's freedom, 
that Julius Cxfar was called the Pififtraius of 
Rome. 

Pififtratus dying in tranquillity, tranfmitted 
the fovcreign p'ower to his Tons, Hippias and 
Hipparchus, who feemed to inherit all their 
father*s virtues. A paffion for learning and its 
profeflbrs, had for fome time prevailed in 
Athens ; and this city, which had already far 
out-gone all its cotemporaries'in all the arts of 
refinement, feemed to fubmit tamely to kings, 
who made learning their pride and their pro- 
f feflion. Anacreon, Simonidcs, and others, 
were invited to their courts, and richly reward- 
ed. Schools were indituted for the improve- 
ment of youth in the learned profcffions, and 

Mercuries 
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Mercuries were fct up in all the highways, with 
moral fentences written upon them, for the in- 
ftrudion of the lowed vulgar. Their reign, 
lioweVer, lafted but eighteen years, and ended 
upon the following occafion. 

Harmodius and Ariftogicon, both citizens of 
Athens, had contracted a very ftri£t friend- 
ihip for each other, and rcfolved to revenge 
the injuries which (hoold be committed againfl: 
cither with common refentment. Hipparchus 
being naturally amorous, debauched the lifter 
of Harmodius, and afterwards publilhed her 
ibame as ibe was about to walk in one of the 
Xacred'procelTions, alledging, that (be was not 
in a condition to afTift at the ceremony^ Such 
a complicated, indignity naturally excited the 
refentment of the. two friends, who formed a 
fixed .rcfolution of deftroying the tyrants, or 
ialHog in the attempt. Willing, however^ to 
-wait the moft favourable opportunity, they de- 
ferred their purpofc to the fcaft of the Pana- 
thanea, in which the ceremony required that 
all the citizens fhould attend in armour. For 
their greater fecurity, they admitted only a 
fmsW number of their friends into the fecret of 
their defign, conceiving that upon the firft com- 
motion they (hould not want for abettora. Thus 
^cfi>lved, the day being come, they went early 

¥2 into 
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into the market-place, each armed ivrich hn 
dagger, and fleadfai): to his purpofe. In the 
mean time, Hippias was ieen iffbing with his 
followers from the palace, to give orders with^ 
out the city to the guards for the intended 
ceremony. As the two friends continued to 
follow him at a little diftahce, they^ petreived 
one of thofe to whom they had communicated 
their defign, talking very familiarly with hinr, 
which made them apprehend their plot was 
betrayed. Eager, therefore, to execute their 
deiign, they were preparing to ftrike the blow, 
but recoUeded that the real aggrefibr would 
thus go unpuntfhed. They once nrore, there^ 
fore, returned into, the city, willing to begin 
their vengeance upon the author of their in- 
dignities. They were not long in queft of Hip- 
parchus, they met him upon their return, and 
rufhing upon him, difpatched him with their 
daggers without delay, but were foon after 
themfelvcs (lain in the tumult* Hippias bear* 
ingof what was done, to prevent^ farther dif* 
orders, got all thefe difarriied whom he m the 
leaft fufpefted of being privy to the defign, ami 
then meditated revenge. 

Among the friends of the late afleftors of 
freedom, was one Lebna, a courtezan, wh^ 
by the charms of her beauty, and her fkill ih 

playing 
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43layiog on the Jiarpt had capd vetted focne of 
the confpiratorSf and was fuppofed to be deep- 
ly engaged in the defign. As the tyrant, for fuch 
thelateacteoipt had rendered hioi, wasconfcious 
that nothing was concealed from this woman, 
he ordered her to be put tQ the torture, in 
order to extort the names of accomplices. But 
ihe boce all the cruelty of their torments with 
irmrincible conftancy^ and left flie fhould ia 
the agony of pain be induced to a confefBon, 
Ac bit off her own tongue and fpit it in the ty« 
rant's face. In this manner ihe died faithful 
to the caule of liberty, (hewing the world a 
remarkable example of conftancy in her fcx. 
The Athenians would not fuffer the memory 
of fo heroic an a(^ion to pais into oblivion. 
They eredled a ftatue to her memory, in 
vrhicb a. lionefs was reprefented without a 
tongue. 

In the meantime, Hippias put- no bounds 
to his indignation. A rebellious people ever 
snakes a fufpicious tyrant. Numbers of citi- 
zens were put to death ^ and to guard himfelf 
for the future againft a like enterprize, he en« 
deavoured to eftabliih his power by foreign 
alliances. He gave his daughter in marriage 
to the £bn of the tyrant of Lampfacus, he cul- 
tivated a correfpondence with Artaphanes, go- 

F 3 vernor ^ 
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vernor of Sardis, and endeavoured to gain 
the friendOiip of the Lacedaemonians, who 
were at that time the moft powerful people of 
Greece. 

But he was fupplanted in thofe very alliances 
from which he hoped the greateft afliftance. 
The family of the Alcmaconidae, who from the 
beginning of the revolution had been baniOied 
from Athens, endeavoured to undermine his 
interefts at Sparta, and they at length fucceed- 
ed. Being poffcfled of great riches, and alfo 
very liberal in their diftribution, among other 
public fervices^ they obtained liberty to rebuild 
the temple at Delphos, which they fronted in a 
rnoft magnificence manner with Parian marble. 
So noble a munificence was not without a 
proper acknowledgement of gratitude from the 
prieftefs of Apollo, who, willing to oblige 
them, made her oracle the echo of their de- 
fires. As there was nothing, therefore, which 
this family fo ardently defired as the downfall 
of regal power in Athens, the prieftefs fecond- 
cd their intentions, and whenever the Spartans 
came to confult the oracle, no promife was 
ever made of the god's afliftance jbut upon con- 
jdition that Athens fhould be fet free. This 
order was fo otten repeated by the oracle, that 
fhe Spartans at laft refplved to obey. Their 

firft 
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firft attempts were, however, unfuccefsful; the 
troops they fent againft the tyrant were rep'ulfed 
'v^rith lofs. A fecond effort fuccecded. Athens 
vras befieged, and the children of Hippias were 
made prifoners as they were fecretly conveying 
to a place of fafety out of the city. To redeem 
thefe from flavery, the father was obliged to 
come to an accommodation, by which he con- 
fentcd to give up his pretenfions to the Ibvc- 
reign power, and to depart out of the Athenian 
territories in the fpace of five days. Thus, 
Athens was once morefet free from its tyrants, 
and obtained its liberty the very fame year that 
the kings were o^pellcd from Rome. The fa- A.M.3496 
mily of Alcmason were chiefly inftrumental, 
but the people feemed fonder of acknowledg- 
ing their obligations to the two friends who 
flruck the firft blow. The names of Harmo- * 

dius and Ariftogiton were held in the higheft 
refpeft in all fucceeding ages, and fcarce confi- 
dered inferior even to the gods themfclves. Their 
ftatues were erefted in the market-place, an 
honour which had never been rendered to any 
before ; and, gazing upon thefe, the people 
caught a love for freedom, and a deteftation 
for tyranny, which neither time nor terrors 
could cVer after remove. 
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CHAP, IV. 

A fiibrt Survey of the State of Greece previous tm 

the Persian War. 
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ITHERTO wc hare fccn the ftates of 
Greece in conftant fluftuaiion, different ftate?^ 
riling, and others difappearing, one petty peo- 
ple oppofed to another, and both fwaHowed up 
by a third. Every city emerging from the 
fincient form of government which was origi- 
nally iiTipofed upqn it, and by degrees acquir- 
ing greater freedom. We have feen the intro- 
duftion of written laws, and the benefits they 
produced by giving (lability to government. 

During thefe ftruggles for power among 
their neighbouring ftarcs, and for freedom at 
home, the moral fcicnces, the arts of eloquence, 
poetry, arms, were making a rapid progrefs 
among them, and thofe inftitutibns which they 
OFigina}ly borrowed from the Egyptians, were 
every day receiving fignal improvements. As 
Greece was now compofed of fevcral fmall rc- 
prublics bordering upon each other, and dif- 
f(rr}ng i|i theii^ laws, chara^ers, and cuftoms. 
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this was a continual fource of emulation^ and 
every city was not only defirous of warlike fu- 
perioricy, but alfo of excelling in all the arts 
of peace and refinement. Hence they were 
^Iways'under arms, and continually exercifed 
in war, while their philofophers and poets tra* 
veiled from city to city, and by their exhorta- 
tions and fongs, warmed them with a love of 
virtue, and with an ardour for military glory, 
Thefe peaceful and military accomplifliments 
raifed them to their higheft pitch of grandeur^ 
and they now only wanted an enemy worthy of 
their arms to (hew the world their fuperiority« 
The Perilan monarchy, the greateft at that time 
in thf world, ibon offered itfelf as their oppoh« 
cntr and the. conteft ended with its total fub« 
verfion. 

But as Greece was continually changing not 
only its government, but its cuftoms, as in 
one century it prefented a very different pic- 
ture from what it offered in the preceding,i it 
will be neceflary to take a fecond view of this 
confederacy of little republics previous to their 
conteffs with Perlia, as by comparing their 
flrength with that of their opponent, we IhaU 
lind how much wifdom, difcipline, and va-^ 
lour, are fuperior to numbers, we4th, and 
p(tentation. 

Foremoft 
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Forcmoft id thU confederacy we may rec^ 
Icon the city o£ Achena» . comjuaading the little 
fiate of Atticai their wbolf dominions f(;arce ex* 
ceeding (helargeftof purEngliih counties in cir-r 
cumfercnce. But what was wanting in extent 
was made up by the citizens being inured to 
war, and imprefled with the higheft ideas of 
their own fuperiority. Their orators, their 
phiiofophers, and their poets, had already 
given leiTons of politenefs to mankind ; and 
their generals, though engaged pnly in petty 
confliifts with their neighbours, had begun to 
pcaftife npw ftratagems in war. There werp 
three kinds of inhabitants in Athens ^ citizens, 
firangers, and fervants. Their number iifual- 
]y amounted to twenty-one tboufand citizens, 
ten thoufand firangers, and from forty to 
threefcore thoufand fervants. 

A citizen could only be .fuch by births or 
adoption. . To be a natural denizen of Athens, 
it was nec^eflary to be born of a father and mo- 
ther both Athenians, and both free. The 
people could confer the freedom of the city 
upon, (Irangers, andthofe whom they had fo 
adopted, enjoyed almoft the fame rights and 
privileges as the natural citizens. The quality 
of citizen of Athens was fometimes granted in 
honour and gratitude to thofe who merited 

well 
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^^llof theftate, as to Hippocrates the phyfician; 
and even kings fomecimes canvafied that title 
for themfclves and their children. When the 
young men attained the age of twenty, they were 
enrolled upon the lift of citizens, after having 
taken an oath, and in virtue of this they be- 
came members of the ftate. 

Strangers, or foreigners, who came to fettle 
at Athens for the fake of commerce, or of ex- 
ercifing any trade, had no (hare in govern- 
ment, nor votes in the afftmblies of the people. 
They put themfelves under the protection of 
feme citizen, and upon that account were 
obliged to render him certain duties and fer- 
vices. They paid a yearly tribute to the ftate 
of twelve drachmas, and in default of pay- 
ment were made Qaves, and expofed to fale. 

Of fervants, there were fome free, and others 
flaves, who had been taken in war, or bought 
of fuch as trafficked in them. The Athenians 
tvere as remarkable for their lenity to thefc un- 
happy men, as the Spartans were noted for 
their fiercenefs and rigidity. There was even 
an afylum for flaves, where the bones ofThc- 
leus had been interred ; and that afylum fub- 
fifted for near two thoufand years. When 
flaves were treated with too much rigour and 
inhumanity, they might bring their mafters to 

juftice; 
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jnftice I wlio, if tke Aft were foffieiQnl3r prov« 
ed^ were oUtged to icU thetn m aootfaer aui£^ 
ter. . They coold evetf ranfotn tbecafelwi 
sgainft their mailer's confent) whca they had 
laid up money enough for that purpofe, for 
out of what they got by their labour^ after 
having paid a certain proportion to their ni^ 
terSf th^ kept the remainder for themfelves, 
and made a ftock of ic at their own difpoM« 
Private perfons when they were fatisfied with 
their fervices, often gave them their liberty; 
and when the neceflity of the times obliged the 
itate to make their greateft levies, they were 
enrolled among the troops, and from thence 
were ever after free. 

The revenues of this city, according to Ari« 
ftophanes, amounted to two thoufand talents, 
or about three hundred thoufand pounds of 
our money. They were generally gathered 
from the taxes upon agriculture, the fale of 
woods, the produce of mines, the contribu* 
tions paid them by their allies, a capitulation 
levied upon tlie inhabitants of the country, as 
well natives as ftrangers, and from fines laid 
upon different mifdemeanors. The applica- 
tion of thefe revenues was in paying the troops, 
both by land and fea, building and fitting out 
^ets, keeping up and repaying public build- 
ings, 
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ingS) templesy waHs^ ports, and cictdels. But 
k^ the dcdine of the repoblhr, the greateft part 
im» tooitimcd in fri<rolou3 expencesi gamcs^ 
fcaftS) and fliows which coft immenfe fiims^ 
and were of no manner of ottticy co the ftate. 

But the greateft glory, of Athens, was ks be* 
ing the fchool and abode of polite learning, 
artB, and fciences. The ftudy of poetry, elo- 
quence, philofophy, and mathematics beg^fi 
there, and came almoft to their utmoft per- 
fe&ion« The young people were fent firft to 
leArn grammar under mafters who taught them 
regularly, ^nd upon the principles of their own 
language. Eloquence was ftudied with ftill 
greater attention, as in that popular govern^ 
meiit it opened the way to the higheft employ- 
ments. To the ftudy of rhetoric was annex*- 
ed that of philofophy, which comprifed all the 
(btences; and in thefe there were many maf* 
ters, very converfant, but, as is common, 
their vanity ftill greater than their preten- 
fions. 

AH the fubordtnate ftates of Greece feemed 
to make Athens the objeA of their imitation i 
and, though inferior to it upon the whole, yet 
each produced great fcholars, and remarkable 
warriors in its turn. Sparta alone took ex-- 
ample from no other ftate, but ftill rtgoroufljr 

attached 
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attached ta the inftitucions of ics great law^-^ 
giver^ Lycurgus» it difdained all the arts of 
peace, which, while they pali(hed, fcrved to 
nervate the tnindt and» formed only for war^ 
they looked forward to campaigns and battles^ 
a$ fcenes of reft and tranquillity. All the 
laws of Sparta, and all the inftitutions of Ly-* 
cc^rgus, feemed to have no other ot^& thaa 
war; all other employments, arts, police learn- 
log, fciences, trades, and even hufbandry it-* 
felf, were prohibited amongft them. The ci^ 
tizens of Lacedasmon were o( two forts, ekher 
thofe who inhabited the city of Sparta, and, 
who for that reafon were called Spartans, and 
thofe who inhabited the country dependent 
thereon. In the times of Lycurgus the Spar- 
tans amounted to nine thousand men^ the coun* 
trymen to thirty thoufand. This number was 
rather diminifhed than encreafed in fucceeding 
times, but it ftill compofcd a formidable body, 
that often gave laws to the reft of Greece. The 
5partan foldiers, properly fo called, were con- 
iidered as the flower of the nation, and we may 
judge, of their eftimation by the anxiety th« 
republic expreflcd when three hundred of them 
.were once jakea prifoncrs by the AthcnianSi. 

Eutnotwithftanding the great valour of the 
Spartan ftate, it was formed rather for ^ de- 

fen five 
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fcnfive rfian an offcnfive war. They were al- 
ways careful tofpare the troops of iheir coun« 
try, and as they had v^ry little money, they 
were not in a capacity to fend their armies up^ 
on diftant expeditions. 

The armies both of Sparta and Athens were 
compofed of four forts of troops: citizens, al* 
lies, mercenaries, and flaves. The greateft 
number of troops in the two republics were 
compofed of allies, who were paid by the ci- 
ties who fcnt them. Thofe which received pay 
from their employers were ftyled mercenaries- 
Thenumber of flaves attending on every army 
was very great, and the Helotes^ in particular, 
were employed as light infantry. 

The Greek infantry confifted of two kinds 
of foldiers ; the one heavy armed, and carrying 
great fliields, fpears, and fcymetars ; the other 
light armed, carrying javelins, bows, and 
flings. Thefe were commonly placed in the 
front of the battle, or upon the wings, to fhoot 
their arrows, or flingtheir javelins and ilones 
at the enemy, and then retire through the in- 
tervals behind the ranks, to dart out occafion- 
ally upon the retiring enemy. 

The Athenians were pretty much ftrangers 
to cavalry, and the Lacedaemonians did not 
begin the ufe till after the war with McfTcne* 

6 They 
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They railed their horie principtUy i» ft fmall 
city noi far from LaccdflMnon» called Sctrost 
and they were always placed on the extremity 
of the left wiog, which pod: they claimed as 
their rightful ftation. 

But to recompeace this defed of cavalry, the 
AtheoiaoSi in naval affairs, had a great fupe* 
riority over all the ftates of Greece. As they 
had an extenfive lea coaft ; and as the profelf- 
fion of a merchant was held rcptuable among 
them, their navy encreafed, and was at length 
fufficiently powerful to intimidate the fleets of 
Perfia. 

Such were the two ftates, that in fome mea« 
fure engrolTed all the power of Greece to them- 
ielves; and, though feveral petty kingdoms 
ftill held their governments in independence, 
yet they owed their fafety to the mutual jea^ 
loufy of thefe powerful rivals, and always 
found fhelter from the one againft the oppreA 
£ons of the other. Indeed the diffimiiarity of 
their habits, manners, and education, fervcd as 
well to divide thefe two dates, as their politic 
cal ambition. The Lacedae^monians were (e^ 
vcre, and feemed to have fomcthing almo^ 
brutal in their charafter. A government coo 
rigid, and a life too laborious, rendered their 
tempers haughtily fuUen and untradlable. The 

Athenians 
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Athenians were naturally obliging ^nd agree* 
able^ chearful among e^h others ^n'd hil-^ 
TtiiXic to their inferiors, buc they <(rerc rtftlcfi, 
Unequal, timorous friends, and caprictoiis ^rd* 
tcftots. From hence neither republic coold 
fufficiefttly >«in over the' fmallerftatcs of Greece 
to their intefefti •, and, although their ambi- 
tion would not fufFer the country to remain ill ^ 
refiofe, yet their obvious defeats were always 
a bar to the fpreading their domihron. Thus 
the m'Utual jealoufy of thefe ftates kept themi 
both in conftant readineft for war, while their 
common defetT;^ kept the leffer ftates inde^ 
pendent; 

C H A P. V. 

* . ' • 

From the Eipiflfich of Hippias td the D^ath <rf 
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T was in this difpofition of Athens and 
Sparta, and of the lefler ftates, their rieigh- ' 
hours, that the Perfian monarchy began to in- 
tercft itfelf in their difputes, and made itfelf* 
fln umpire iri their contentfons for liberty, on- 
ly to fcize upon the liberties of all. It ha^ 
been already related, that Hippias being bc- 
fieged in Athens, and his children beihg taken 

Vol. L G prifoners, 
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prilboers, in order to releafe them, be confentcd 
to abdicate the fovereign power, and to leave 
the dominions of Athens in five days. Athens^ 
however, in recovering its liberty^ did not en- 
joy that tranquility which freedom is thought 
to beilow. Two of the principal citizens, 
Califthenes, a favourite of the people, and Ifa- 
goras, who was fupporced by the rich, bcgaa 
to contend for that power which they had but 
a little before joined in depreffing. The for- 
mer, who was become very popular, made an 
alteration in the form of their eftablilhment; 
and, inftead of four tribes, whereof they before 
confided, enlarged their number to ten.- Jie 
alfo inftituted the manner of giving votes by 
Oftracifm, as it was called. The manner of 
performing this, was for every citizen, not under 
fixty years old, to give in a iiame written upon 
a tile, or oyfter-fliell, (from whence the method 
of voting had its name) and he upon whom 
the majority fell was pronounced bani(hed for 
ten years. Thefe laws evidently calculated to 
encreafe the power of the people, were fo dif- 
pleafing to Ifagoras, that, rather than fubmit, 
he had recourfe to Cleomenes king of Sparta, 
who undertook to efpoufe bis quarrel. In faft, 
the Lacedaemonians only wanted a favourable 
pretext for leiTening and deftroying the power 

Pf 
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of Athens, which, in confcquence of the com- 
mand of the oracle, they had fo lately rcfcued 
from tyranny. Cleomenes, therefore, avail- 
ing himfelf of the divided ftatc of the city, en- 
tered Athens, and procured the baniftimcnt of 
Califthenes, with feven hundred families more, 
who had (ided with him in the late commo- 
tions. Not content with this, he endeavoured 
to new model the ftate, but being ftrongly op* 
pofcd by the fenate, he feized upon the cita- 
del, from whence, however, in two days he 
was obliged to retire. Califthenes perceiving ^ 
the enemy withdrawn, returned with his fol- 
lowers, and finding it vain to make any farther 
attempts for power, reftored the government as 
fettled by Solon. 

In the mean time, the Lacedaemonians re* 
pcnting the fervices they had rendered their 
rival ftate, and perceiving the impbfturcofthc 
oracle, by which they were thus impelled lo 
aft againft their own intcrefts, began to think 
of rcinftating Hippias on the throne. But, 
previous to their attempt, they judged it pru- 
dent to confult the fubordinate ftates of Greece, 
and to fee what hopes they had of their concur- 
tence and approbation. Nothing howevercould 
be mere mortifying than the viniverfal detcfta- 
tion with which their propofal was received by 

G 2 the ' 
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the deputies of the dates of Greece, The de- 
puty of Cormth exprefied the utmoft indigna* 
tjon at the defign, and feemed aftonifiied that 
the Spartaos, who were the avowed enemies 
of tyrants, ibould thus efpoufe the incerefts of 
one noted for cruelty and ufurpation. The 
reft of the ttatcs warmly fcconded his fenti* 
ments, and the Lacedismonians^ covered with 
eonfufion and remorie, abandoned Hippiats and 
Ikis caufe for ever after. 

Hippias being thus fruftrated in his hopes 
of excitmg the Greeks to fecond his preteiv- 
fions, was refolved to have recourfe to one 
who was confidered as a much more powerful 
patron. Wherefore, taking bis leave of the 
Spartans, he appHcd himfclf to Artaphernesy 
governor of Sardis, for the king of Perfia, 
whom he endeavoured by every art to engage 
in a war againft Athens. He reprefcntcd to 
feim the divided ftate of the city^ he enlarged 
wpon its riches, and the happinefs of its fitua- ' 
tion for trade. He added the eafe with which 
k might be taken, and the glory that would at- 
tend fucccfs. Influenced by thcfc motives,; 
the pride and the avarice of the Perfian court 
wercenflamed, and nothing was fo ardently 
fought as the pretext of a difpute with the 
Athcnians.^ When, therefore, that city fene 

to* 
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to the Pcrfian court to vindicate their proceed- 
ings, aliedging, that Hippias defer ved no couq« 
t^^nance from fo great a people ; the anfwer re- 
turned was, Tbat if the Jthenians would befafe^ 
they muft admit Hippias for their king. Athens 
having To lately thrown off the yoke, had too 
lively a fenfe of its pad calamities to accept 
fafety upon fuch bafe conditions, and refolved 
to fuffcr the laft extremity rather than open 
their gates to a tyrant. When Artaphcrncs, 
therefore, demanded the reftoration of Hip- 
pias, the Athenians boldly returned him a 
downright and abfolute refufal. From this 
arofe the war between Greece and Perfia, one 
of the moft glorious, and the moft remarkable 
tliat ever graced the annals of kingdpms. 

But there were more caufcs than one tend- 
ing to make a breach between thefc powerful 
nations, and producing an irreconcileable aver- 
(ion for each other. The Greek colonies of 
Ionia,^^olia, and Caria, that were fettled for 
above five hundred years in Afia Minor, were 
at length fubdued by Crsefus king of Lydia; 
and he, in turn, finking under the power of 
Cyrus, his conquefts of courfe fell in with the 
reft of his dominions. The Pcrfian monarch 
thus poflcflfed of a very extenfive territory, 
jplaccd governors over the fcveral cities that were 

G3 thu* 
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thus fubdued ; and as mf n bred up in a def* 
potic court, were likely enough to imitate the 
example fet them at home, it is probable 
enough they abufed their power. Be this as 
it may, in all the Greek cities they were called 
Tyrants; and as thefe little ftates had not yet 
loft all idea of freedom, they took every op- 
portunity to recover their liberty, and made 
many bold, but n: iccefsful ftruggles in that 
glprious caufe. ' -le lonians particularly, who 
bore the greateft -way among them, let no oc- 
cafiop flip which promifed the ftnalleft hopes 
of fliaking off the Perfian yoke. 

That which favoured their defigns upon the 
prefent occafjon, was the expedition of Darius 
into Scythia, into which country he fent a nu- 
merous army, laying a bridge over the river 
Ifter for that purpofe. The lonians were ap- 
pointed to guard this important pafs, but "were 
advifed by Miltiades, whom we (hall after- 
wards find performing nobler exploits, to break 
down the bridge, and thus cut off the Perfian 
retreat. The lonians, however, rejeded his 
counfel, and Darius returned with his army 
into Europe, where he added Thrace and Ma- 
cedon to the number of his conquefts. 

Hiftiaeus, the tyrant of Miletos, was the 
perfon who oppofcd the advice of Miltiades; 

who, 
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whoj being of an ambitious and intriguing dif. 
p^tioD« was willing to IdTcn the merit of all 
his cocemporaries, in order to enhance his 
own. Bttt he was deceived in bis expedta- 
tions of fuccefs ; from thefe fchemes Dadus 
juftiy fufpefting hrs fidelity, took him wich 
him to Sufa, under pretence of ufing his friend* 
fliip and advice, but in reality of preventing 
his future machinations at home. But Hif- 
tyaeus few too clearly the caufe of his detenfion^ 
which he regarded as a fpecious imprifonment, 
and therefore took every opportunity of fecret- 
ly exciting the lonians to a revolt, hoping, 
that himfelf might one day be fen t to bring 
them to f eafoii« 

Ariftagoras was at that time this (tatefman's 
deputy at Miletus, and received the inftrpc- 
tions of his mafter to ftir up the Ionian cities 
to revolt with the utmoft alacrity. In faft, 
from a late failure of this general upon Naxos, 
'his credit was ruined at the Perfian court, and 
no other alternative remained for him but to 
comply with the advice of Hiftia&us in ftirring 
up a revolt, and of trying'to place himfelf at the 
head of a new confederacy. 

The firft ftcp Arift*igoras took to engage 
the afFedlions of the lonians, was to throw up 
bis power in Miletus, where he was deputy, 

G 4 and 
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aodto reioflate that little place in all its former 
freedom. He then made a journey through z\\ 
'Ionia, where, by hts example, his credit^ and 
perhaps his menaces, he induced every other 
governor to imitate his example. They all 
.complied the more chearfuUy, as the Pcrfiaa 
power fuice the check it had received in Scy? 
' thia, was the lels able to punifh their revolt, cmf 
po prpted them in their continued attachit)ent. 
Having thus united all thefe little ftatec by the 
ponfcioufnefs of one common offence, he tbco 
^hrew off the rnafk, declaring himfelf at the 
htad of the confederacy, apd bid defiance to the 
power of Perfia. 

To enable himfelf to carry on the war witli 
more vigour, he went in the beginning of th^ 
following year to Laced aemon, in order to en- 
gage that (late in his' intercfts, and engage i% 
in a war with a power that feemed every day to 
threaten the general liberty of Qrcece. Cleo^ 
iDenes was at that time king of Sparta, and to 
him Ariftagoras applied for affiftance, in what 
he repre.fented as the* common caufe. He rer 
prefented to him, that the lonians and LacC" 
^aemonians were countrymen j that it wQuld be 
for the honour of Sparta to concur with him in 
the dcfign he had formed of reftoring the loni- 
ans to their liberty ^ that the Perfians were 

enervated 
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etiervaced by luxury; that their riches wQuldi 

ferve to reward the conquerors, while nothing 

ivas fo eafy as their overthrow. Confideriog 

the prefent fpirit of the lonians, it would poi 

be difficult, he faid, for the vidorious Spar* 

fans to carry their arms even to the gates of 

Sufa, the metropolis of the Perfian empire, 

and thus give laws to thofe who prefumed to 

call themfelves the fovcrejgns of the worlds 

Cleomenes defired time to confider this prot 

pofal; and, being bred up in Spartan ignorance, 

demanded how far it was from the I6nian fea 

to Sufa ? Ariftagoras, without confidering the 

tendency of the queftion, anfwered, that it 

migtij: be 4 journey of three months. Cleome*^ 

nes made no anfwer, but turning his l)ack upon 

fo great an adventurer, gave orders that before 

fun-fet he Ihould quit the city. Still, however, 

Ariftagoras followed him to his houfe, and 

finding the incfficacy of his eloquence, tried 

what his offers of wealth could do, He at firft 

offered him ten talents, he then raifed the fund 

to fifteen; and it is unknown what effedTuch t^ 

large fum might have had upon the Spartan, 

had not his daughter, a child of nine years old, 

who was accidentally prefent at the propofal, 

cried out, Fly father, or this ftr anger will €&r^ 

Tffpfy^tf* This advice given in the moment of 

fufpenfei 
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fafpcnft^ prevailed} Cleomenes refufed his 
bribes, and Ariftagoras went to fue at other 
cities, where eloquence was more honoured, and 
wealth more alluring. 

Athens was a city where he expe<5ted a more 
favourable reception. Nothing could be more 
fortunate for his interefts than his arrival at the 
very time they had received the peremptory 
mefiage from the Pcrfians to admit their ty- 
rant, or to fear the confequcncts of their dit 
obedience. The Athenians were at that time 
all in an uproar, and the propofal of Ariftago^ 
ras met with the moft favourable reception^ 
It was much eaGer to impofe upon a multitude 
than a Hngle perlon, the whole body of citi- 
zens engaged immediately to furniih twenty 
(hips to afiift his defigns; and to thefe, the 
Eretrians and Eubasans added five more. 

Ariftagoras, thus fupplicd, refolved to aft 
with vigour, and having colle6ted all his 
forces together, fct fail for Ephcfus ; where, 
leaving his fleet, he entered the Perfian fron* 
tiers, and marched by land to Sardis, the ca- 
pital city of Lydia. Artaphernes, who refid- 
ed there as the Perfian viceroy, finding the 
city untenable, refolved to fccure himfelf in 
the citadel, which he knew could not eafily be 
forced. As moft of the houfes of this city 

were 
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^erc built with reeds, and confequcntljr very 
combuftible, one of the houfcs being fct on fire 
by an Ionian foldier, the flames quickly fpread 
to all the reft. Thus the whole town was 
quickly reduced toadies, and numbers of the 
inhabitants ilain. But the Pcrfians were foon 
avenged for this unneceffary cruelty, for either 
recovering themfelves from their former panic, 
or being reinforced by the Lydians, they charge 
ed the lonians in a body, and drove them 
back with great flaughter* Nor was the pur- 
fuit difcontinued even as far as Ephefus, where 
the vanquiflied ard the vi<ftors arriving to- 
gether, a great carnage cnfued, and but a 
frrtall part of the routed army efcaped, which 
took (belter aboard the fleer, or in the neigh- 
bouring cities. Other defeats followed after 
this. The Athenians intimidated with fuch 
a commencement of ill-fuccefs, could not be 
perfuaded to continue the war. The Cypri- 
ans were obliged once more to fubmit to the 
Perfian yoke. The lonians loft moft of their 
towns one after the other, and Ariftagoras fly- 
ing into Thrace, was cut ofl^ by the inhabitants 
with all his forces. 

In the mean time, Hiftiseus, who was the 
original caufe of all thefe misfortunes, find- 
ing that he began to be fufpefted in Perfia, left 

that 
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that court under a pretence of going to qoell 
thofc troubles, which he had all along fecretly 
fomented, but his duplicity of conduft ren- 
dered him now fufpicious to either party. 
Artaphernes, the Perfian viceroy, plainly ac- 
cufcd him of treachery, while his own Milefi- 
ans refufed to admit him as their mafter. Thus 
wavering, uncertain, and not knowing where 
to turn, having picked up a few fcattcred re. 
mains of the routed armies, he fell in with 
Harpagus, one of the Perfian generals, who 
routed his forces, and made Hiftiasus himfelf 
a prifoner. Being fent to Artaphernes, that 
inhuman commander immediately caufed him 
to b,c crucified, and ordered his head to be 
fent to Darius, who received the prefent with 
that difguft which evidenced his fuperior hu- 
nianity. He wept over it with a friendly for- 
row, and ordered that it ftiould receive honour* 
able interment. 

In the mean time, the affairs of the Ionian 
confederacy every day became more defperate. 
The Perfian generals finding that Miletus was 
the city which they chiefly depended on, re- 
folved to march thither with all their forces, 
concluding, that having carried that city, all 
the reft would fubmit of courfe. The lonians 
having intelligence of this defign, determined 

in 
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in a general affembly, to make no oppofition 
by land, where the Perfians were too powerful ^ 
but to fortify Miletus, and exert all their ef» 
forts by fea, where they hoped for the adrao* 
tage from their fuperior Ikill in naval cvolu* 
tions. They accordingly afiembled a fleet of 

« 

three hundred fbips at a little ifland over 
againft Miletus, and on the foperrority of this 
fleet they placed their whole reliance. But thcf 
Perflan gold effedled what their arms were un- 
able to compafs. Their emiflaries having fe- 
cretly debauched the greateft part of the con-' 
federates, and engaged them to defert ; when 
the two fleets came to engage, the (hips of Sa- 
mos, Lefbos, and fevcral other places, failed 
ofi^, and returned to their own country. Thus 
the remaining part of the fleet, which did not 
amount to more than ah hundred ftiips, was 
quickly ovej'powered, and almoft totally de-* 
ftroyed. 

After thfs the city of Miletus was befiegerf^ 
and was eaflly taken. All the other cities, af 
well on the continent as among the iflands^ 
were forced to return to their duty, Thofe' 
who continued obfl:inate were treated with 
great feverity. The handfomeft of the young 
men were chofen to ferve in the king^s palace, 
and the young women were all fcnt into Per- 

iia. 
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fia. Thus ended the revolt of the lonians, 
which continued fix years from its firft break- 
ing out under Ariftagoras, and th?s was the 
third time the lonians were obliged to undergo 
the yoke of foreign donninion, for they inhe- 
rited a natural love of freedom, which all the 
Greeks were known to poffcfs. 

The Perfians having thus fubducd the 
greateft part of Afia Minor, began to look to- 
wards Europe, as offering conqucfts worthy 
rheir*ambition. The afliftance given the loni- 
ans by the Athenian fleet, and the refufal of 
that flate to admit Hippias as their king, the 
taking of Sardis, and the contempt they teftifi- 
cd for the Perfian power, were air fufficient 
motives for exciting the refcntment xyi that 
empire, and for marking out all Greece for de- 
ftruftion. Darius, therefore, in the twenry- 
eighth year of his reign, having recalled all his 
other generals, fent Mardonius, the fon of 
Gobryas, a young nobleman who had lately 
married one of the king's daughters, to com- 
mand in. chief throughout all the maricirne 
parts of Afia ; and, particularly, to revenge 
the burning of Sardis. This was an offence 
which that monarch feemed peculiarly to re- 
fent, and from the time of that conflagration, 
he had given orders for one of his aiicndants 

7 every 
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every time he fat down to tarbk» to cry ouc^ 
remember the Afbemans. 

Mardonius, willing to fccond his mailer's 
animofity, quickly pafTed into Thrace at the 
head of a large army, and fo terrified the in- 
habitants of that country, that they yielded 
implicit obedience to his power. From thence 
h^ fet fail for Macedonia, but his fleet at- 
tempting to double the Cape of Mount Athos, 
ia order to gain ihe coafts of that country, 
i;h«^y were attacked by fo violent a tempeft, 
that upwards of three hundred (hips were funk, 
and above twenty thoufand men pcri(hed in 
the fea. His laad army, that took the longed 
way about, met, at the fame time, with equal 
diftreflcs. For being encamped in a place of 
no fecurity^ the Thracians attacked them by 
night, and made a great flaughter among the 
enemy. Mardonius himfcif was wounded, 
and finding his army unable to maintain the 
field, he returned to the Perfian court covered 
with grief and confufion, having mifcarried 
both by fea and land* 

But the ill fucccfs of one or two campaigns 
was not fufficient to abate the refentment, or 
the ardour of the king of Perfia. Pofleffed as 
he vyas of refources almoft inexhauftible, 
wealth without end, and armies that feemed 

to 
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lOencrcafe. from ^defeat, he oisly grcw.jn^e 
determined fron^ every repul&^.and doni^d 
his preparations in proportion td .his fotm^X 
failarcs. He now perceived that the youtji 
i^d inexperience of Mardonius were uncqioal 
to fo great an undertaking,, he, thcfcfore^ di^ 
placed him, and appointed two. generals,. Bla^ 
tis, a Mede, and Artaphernes, the fon^ of 
him who was late governor of S^rjUs, .iQ>'h^ 
iWad. His thoughts were earneftly ,bent oil 
attacking Greece with all his forces; h^ wi^d 
to take a fignal revenge upon AthestSy whkft 
he confidered as the principal caufe.of ih^ Ift0$ 
revolt in Ionia: bcfides, Hippjgs-,v8g;ft}|l 
{tear him to warm his ambition^ ar# k^p ^Hf 
tefentment alive« Greece, he faid^ was.ASjf 
in objed for fuch a conqueror ; the wor)4||ad 
loog beheld it with an eye of admiraHoii^||Q# 
if not foon humbled, it might in time fk]f)pbrit 
*:vcn Perfia in the homage of the w^rld. - . :.- 
• Thus excited by every motive of anftbm^lft 
Itod revenge, Darlss refolved to bend atthia 
ittention to a war with Greece. , He had Hi 
|he beginning of his refgn fent fpies: wi^ oo« 
Pcmocedesj a Cfreek pbyfician, as their co^ 
^udor, to brings him information with r^fpcS 
.lQ:th§iltength:e^d fituation of alUheilates of 
Greece. Thi^ fecrct deputation failed* he 
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fzsj therefore, willing once more tp lencj men 
under the character of heralds, to denounce 
his relcntoient i aiid, at the fame time» to lean) 
iiOW the different ftates of the counify ilooj 
nflTefled toward^ biiti. The form ufed by th<f 
Perfians, when they ei^pefted fubmifljon froni 
leiler dates, was to demand earth and water 

* 

in the monarch's nairie, and fucK as refufed 
were to be confidered as oppofcrs of the Per» 
• fian powen On the ^irrival, therefore^ of che 
heralds amohgft the Greeksj many of the ci- 
ties, dreading thePerfian power^ complied with 
their demands. The Eginetans,' with fame of 
the iflands alfo^ yielded up a ready fubmriFion, 
rad almoft all but Athens and Sparta were 
contented toel^change their liberties for fafety. 
But thcfc two noble republics bravely dif- 
damed to acknowledge the Perfian power ? 
they bad felt the benefits of freedom, and 
were refolred to maitttain it to the lafti / In- 
ftead thcJfefoYeof offering up earth and water 
ni demanded, they threw the herald?, the one 
mto a well^ the other into a ditch, and adding 
tnockery to infultj defircd them to take earth 
and Water from thence. This they probably 
did to ctrt off all hopes of a reconciliation, andi 
to leave no fafety bat in perfeveranc.e' and 
defpair. 

VolL M Not 



oiiirage, t})sc nefol^edxlfo to ipanHh thrfigiotv 
tkDt, who, by « iMil^ fdbmiffibii t^v^eP^to' 
po^rv had beA'aj/'^d the i!t)liim^>ieimfe^'^f 
dreete. Thef ^ atedrdift|ly fi!)ia'^fit^ " tihe: 
affiiir CO the SpartfAD^^ 'Hrkh aU ta ttggit^Vbciftg- 
dtKi^nvftanceS) and heightened '^ifh^tbftrtftcu^ 
cJiTence for Whkb they ^ere fiiiiAM§«- ^ Bdtm 
fucft judged it was tidt Kkely that c6WardWe^^ 
t'iMidity would find many deferidti'ii' ^ht Spiir^^ 
tans immediately gave judgm^t'-'S^amtf-'thiSI 
pe6plcof -ffigina, and fcnt Cleom^iScsfi -«id^«P 
their kings, to apprehend tht ittthdP#'6frffi^* 
bafe a conccffion. The people of ^^^?ftl^- 6M^ 
ever, rcfufcd to deliver them, «tfd(i^ |JWfetf«P 
that Cleomenes came without h^ dirffea^eJ 
Thli colleague wasDemaratus, wTiO'ha^PMflflMte 
fecfetly furniihcd them with that es^cufe^^-^AT^ 
foon as Cleomenes was returned to'Sparti^'^l'i' 
order to be revenged on Demarahirs fdf tlfliSf ^ 
c6\intera6ting the demands of his cbiiiit?jr, '^Be^ 
endeavoitred to get him depofcd, as ^o?"befn^"^ 
of the royal family; In, fact, Beift'aiiattft iSiaV* 
borri only feven months after ilfiairHage; iind- 
this was fuppofed by many to toe a'^ufficftln^'- 
prbbf of his baftaf dy". This acculatibn; tficte^" 
f(5re, *belng rcVivtd, the PythUrf Oracle ^war' 
appointed tb'dcict^fnTnc the cohti-oVerryj-ind^' 
' ,J^t''. ' : :.^- the 



rjitfri^ Hot /wf}^ great friffidA^^ and ga3ir«b 
hm)' Hj CQ9(ji4^4ib]^ iettlcmto^jn Perfia. Hp; 
Mffts ^ftusciwfcd in the thrpflf by Lcotychidcs, > 
wfepjCjoiMf^rri^g with the views of Clcomencs, 
pMafii{^p4,^bc ^aSginctans, by pUcing ten pjf. 
t^ir^f^ft^i^^cy citizens in the hands of thC; 
iy[h|Bi%i;gl3^iie Cleomenes, fome time aftcf, • 
b«Wg^ffiW|W<^ having fuborncd the pricftefe,; 
fl«fifltb^<^Ufta!a fit of dcfpair. 

^€^^t^ c^r hand, the iEginetans com--: 
pjBffjfi^K^£i|hf fcverity of their treatment, but 
i^ing^^JLj^l^elihood of redrefs, they refolvcd 
to;ohi:a^fL^;feh^ juftice by force which was re-; 
fuff^ to. ^heif fupplications. Accordingly,, 
they intercepted an Athenian Ihip, which in > 
pi^r^gance of an annual cuftom ever fince the . 
tilings of TjtiefcaB, was going to Delos to offer # 
fayiryicc, .;This produced a naval war between 
tbplj: two ftatc^ ; in which, after a variety of 
fortuqes, the iEginetans were worfted, and . 
tl>5^!^thenianipoircffed tberijfclves of the fo- > 

vtte^nt;^ 9^. ^k^ fc*^* '^^^ j?^fc ^i^?' ^*^- 
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cords, which feemed at firfl to favour the de- 
fignfi of the common enemy, turned out to the 
general advantage of Greece. Tor tht Athe- 
nians thus acquiring great power at Tea, were 
'put in a capacity of facing the Pcrfun fleets^ 
>nd of cutting off thofc fupplies which were 
continually carrying to their armies by land^ 
. In thp mean time, the preparatioos on 
both (ides for a general war, were carriec) oa 
with the greateft animolicy and difpatch. Da« 
rius fent away his generals, Datis and Artir 
phernes, whom be had appointed in the room 
of Mardonius, to what he fuppofed a certaih 
conqueft. They were furnifhcd with a fleet 
of fix hundred (hips, and an army of an Hup- 
dred and twenty thoufand men i their in- 
firuflions were, to give up Athens and BretrjL 
a little city which had joined in'theleagu^ 
againfl him^ to be plunderi^d ; to burn 'all 
the houfes and temples of both, and to lead 
away all the inhabitants into flavery. The 
country was to be laid defolate, and the arn)y 
was provided with a fufficient fupply of chains 
and fetters for binding the conquered na« 

lions. 

. .. .^ 

To oppofe this formidable invafion, the 
Athenians had only their courage, their animO- 
fity, their dreads of flavery^ their difcipline, 

and 
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tnd about ten tboufand men, Their civil 
commotions with the other ftates of Greece 
had gi^en them a fpiric of war and ftratagepfr, 
while the genius of their citizens, continually 
excited and exercired,. was arrived at its higheft 
pitch, and fitted them for every danger. Athene 
had long been refining in all thofe arts which 
qualifies a ftate to extend, or to enjoy conqueit; 
every citizen was a ftatefman and a general, 
and every foldier confidered himfelf as one of 
the bulwarks of his country. But in this little 
ftate, from whence firft 6owed all thefe im- 
provements that have fincc adorned and ci- 
vilized fociety, there was at that time ihrc« 
men who were confidered as fuperiors to all 
tlie reft:, « all remarkable for their abilities in 
war^ afvd their integrity in peace, for thofe qua- 
lifications that can advance the glory of ftates^ 
or procure the happinefs of the individual. 
> Of thefe Milfiades, as being the moft ex- 
pcjrienced, was at that time the moft known. 
He was the fon of Cimon, and nephew of 
Miltiades, an illuftrious Athenian, who ac^^ 
ccpted the government of the Dolonci, a 
people of the Thracian Cherfonefus. Old 
Miltiades dying without iffuc, he was fuccecd- 
ed in his government by Stefagoras his nephew, 
ADd he a|fo dying, young Miliudes was cho^ 

Hj lea 
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•>M^ ^^m^t VKe^'&nic' yUh^zv KI^Ss 

the Scythians. --^laiJiwas Dfeirgcrf«itV^Mfei^ Mt 
'princeas far as the'IfttfWitfi Wffiiifffiifrfjifig be 
' w^s able to fop{)Fy f ' biftf Wtr ea^^lo' tfeftjw 
•ioBfthe'Ferfwftyolce, it was he wftd'StlVireaf flic 
Bfohlans to dcllroy the bridge, arfd RSiv&^lfle 
'itiiiy of Daiftjr to its fate. When tJte'^nfrj 
= 6f^ tlJe'contiiieflk began to declrn^/'MiltiWes, 

i^cr 'thaiii live independence, fcfc(lvttflDy%- 
"'^rn once more to Athens ; and ^iffSfr B& fe-^ 
''turned with &yt ihlps, which wert^a^f BBU'ik' 
" inattjed of his fBattcrcd fortunes, '^'1^^-**^ on 

' At the fame titne, two other (Miirfi?jiiSS^ix 
■'ifkri Miltiades, began to dtftil^Hh''^h^> 
^li^lves ' at Athens, namely, Arin^d^i^^^^lli^- 
•'mSaocks. Thefc were of very^^ilkiikiVm' 
^''j)6firiohs5 but from this differcttci^ftWBftcSPWic 

gfcatcft advantages to their cbxintfy^^-Tik- 
^ htiftdclcs was naturally Inclined - te^ ^-a p6p^fiir 
^•g<i^erhfhcrit, ^d omitted notWrig ^ Astt- co^d 
^ rcndfcr Kin agreeable- to the p^^, *)!^^n 
'^iiim friends: His eompIaifanceWW^bSSftdfe 
^s4rhd his defire eo^oblige fofrietribes^oil^lle^d 

the bounds of diky; - His p2tflhr\if vm^itn 
•'fcBHftJidiclus^' SSiklSody talking- wkli;^ faim 
'•^bneeori tbtffabje'fe/^tbld him-hc Wbuid mAc 

an 
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.i.-i 54?i§i4f«!^w w r«ff*?M^'?: for. bi^-iyfti^e 

, .ffld iiitcgr/^y^ > Being. a f*vq^r« of arifbQCff sy , 

m^<fftvT!)»l» h». duty waf w, ^.fmparefl. 
.^h^ %ffiifff ;% public good , w»s. the ,go»t 
.iip5W6 ?fe^J^is anions, and with.|:hji^ in^y^w 

no difficulties could daunt i)im, po fucqc;^ or 
i^Y«l^fti??ftfe On all Qccaiions he prefer jr- 
-!Wr*>SriHfi^ij^l'nnefs oftemper, bfing jper- 
-^f^f^mihf' w^s entirely his coubiyy'a, ai»d 

?(W^^iKff5?^98, •fi'^Pf ^^'^'^ f«"" ^fchyliii! on 
..|^fia^,;j^Q(pifig. to a paflag^ which defcri|>' 

•..^q%ut^a%.aB not defiring to appear hipia^lt, 
j.!^ to,. te.fo, the whole ai^iience caHj^ir 
.•,i^&^n^i;iftide$, and applied, the pafli^e, 4n 
^ef^jj^l^ipf^ji^ibratipn .of public offices, hi$r vhff^ 
r,^m^,x^.pit£ortn % Am without;-, «jy 
.,5K»u|yfeif ^:c-nriching;liinjf«?lf,l, , ■ j ■ ; 
rn dS»|fib.,v vfjfff the cfeai^f? of,t.tji© iH^ftf>• 
.•jiPaft iM«PijWf tt^i }|M,l*<^d69WSi|«. eif .;tjje 
i:s , H4 ftatc 
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Greece. Th^fe infpircd thfirfcHoifr^tkijamiti 
Wi)6h ^ M^Ui^ oongAcwr ih fhc juftlce iof tfaair 
c^ufe, ^^nd ff^z^fi Ml the pr^paratians agkin(|^:« 
the conQing inyafioq that prudenpe ^nd deli* „ 
bj&rare valour could fuggeft. Ii] the meatl 
tvicM| Datjs 9r)d Artapherncs lod On ikis'ir m 
nicrous forces towards Europp; %nd after hay^ 
igg made chemfclvcs matters of the tflands 1t| 
rhc Mgctn fe* with^pt any oppofumn^ tH^y - 
turned iheir courfc towards Ercurja, thut city 
which had formerly alTifted the* Ibni^s tt^ 
their rcvolj. The pretriajis, now dr4vpf| to' 
jhe laft extremity, favv no hop^^ of rt^ee^ipig 
their ^nemy ip fhe field, wherefore they ilfcas^, 
back four thoufand men that the Athepianjg 
had fupplied them with, and rcfolvcd patieiitTfi 
ly to ftand a fiege, For fix days the. Petfians'n^t*^ 
tempted to ftorm the city, and were^rpptrifci-^' 
yrithlofsj but on thefev«nth, thcpuy^ibf the^ 
treachery of fomc of the principal juirtibirtintfti • 
being betrayed into their hands, they eiytrred^i: 
tilujadered, and burned it. The iirhabitant$d 
were put in chains, and fent as the firft frGift t)f» 
^r to the Perfi^n monarch j but h#, eontr^ryiT^ 
JO their expcdation, treated them with greill^i 
Jgpity, and gave fhem a v*Aag^ in thp couttp^t 
tW 9f Q% %. tti^ir J!:<^fidence^ inhere , Applfy 



• 

fdhiits^ r^Tyatttus Tobftd thMr! tiefcendiiacs' M 
fctrorfrcd fraii after. ' :^ ^!" • ^^ - 

" 'After 4boW' fplcftdid ftrccrffi? at Ehetria, wo^ 
thing HoW^ Velttdlned but the apparently cafj^ 
jconq^dt of Greece. Hippias, th6 expelled^ 
tyWftt of Athens, ftill accompanied the Pet- 
fi^n armyr and led them by the fikO: march^ji^ 
inftf the hdatt of the country j at length^' 
^Olhed with viftoVy and certain of fucccfs, he 
cfbifducltd them to the plains of Marathon^ 
a "fb-tlfe -valley but ten miles diftant frorh 
Athene Frorft thencd they fent to fummon 
tte citizens, iftcquainting them with the fate 
of l^f^Mff ia-, atid informing them that not a 
fib^ lilifljbhant had efcaped their vengeance. 
]B%it the A^enlans were not to be intimidated' 
by amy fiiciimty of danger. They had fent in- 
deed to Sparta to implore fuccours againft the 
commofi enemy^ which were granted without 
deliberation j but the fuperftition of the times 
rc»dt^rcd thdr affiftance ineffcaual, for it was' 
9i;i'^at>l](hed law among the Spartans not to* 
tegin a m^rch before the full moon. They 
fippHed aHo ro other ftatds, but they were too* 
moch awed fey the power df Ptrfia to move in 
thehf defentr; An army of an hundred and' 
twenty thidafand men, eiultlng id the nnidft 
(ff (heir !»tii|)try, wan too ftxrmld^le for a- 

wcalf 



^gg|;|||.jB^a» united atnoynted fo .teiD4»p «iiqp- 
^^j^«n. . Sloping therefcwc ,» ^f^yft,/^;^?! 
^^^ ^fripiipe wh« they ^yiiawdaiR p$mfsf, 
.|feSIfc«lafi«l ,ih«»rr whQl<{ »rn>y 49f^nhf^.j^- 

iHrbf^:ao4 ibefo ♦«ch was to ^uwf? ttl^jcspi- 



rffniii^ o^ the trf}p|)» day abo«»4? ww-wji 
ifiS^n. . An trraiigg^en^- in if^fcf ^d«^R^ 
JRifiofr was ftilLmoTf eniitiaffailSjclgi^frtiftgf- 
.;j|q;a]4Jth«i»feIve9difputing vhe^e^^^^^q^ 
:jt^^i.bM\c, or wait the app59§sh,#3^<i>e 
,1W(WK.w*<Wn tfe^ie walk. TheJ^$%R^nign 
i^cia^ |»rr.» whilp,^^ prevai|4uit,!^^ Mrgijd 
4lMlrft ilrould be ranineis itfclf^ cq f«(;Scii> pow. 
^glf^rijind <ticll appointed an arnty^cwith.^n 
ol»i|d^!of,,n(ji«^ tie: was aUedgf^jiMti^ 
;ftMiff«i*??5ei»|14i fiS|lthpr wuragc frqpn.-j^fe^iii;^- 
<j«ntisy£^%id itfefe^r -j^Ui rftnd, tjb^itjihr forcfs 

cafe of a fally from within. Milita44%(J^y^- 

ever, declared for the contrary opinion, and 

al (hewed 
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fagi dritmr him irtMpafm-to |Mk^4«^ 
1^ lam' OiUfc bJF ibc enbtf^^'#«i «y idVittife 

fedia^ toWknl them wleH W'itr df coti^lk^Me 

and defperate intrepidity. AriftMe|1i^o-flNK 

ft^iiQf tliAbr'^c^d thtt d^iiiioli,- iiid ejetttbk all 
^Itli mafeultne dbqueace to bring &fcrthitSSt, 
'<Z%^ ^oeSkte being pot, Wh«n~ the fuffiri^- 
^%kMtf f6'1^ taken, the opioioos were equ^"^ 
<dl!liey ISde 6f -tbe argument. It ndW diei^ 

ft^'t^fflltfhea trith CaUimachus, tbe Fdl^. 
"^ftitK^-whti-'l^ad a right of v^tin^ as-i^(^'>ib 

Ol^eA'cOnAitiahders, to give his optm^ibd 
-9ii:ili^ xhh important debtie* It was te''-MBii 
-Vnn&dJt^ addrefled himi^if with the tt^»ft 
'^iffift&efSi ailedging that the fate of bis cotiR- 
N^«fa&^fi6# in his power i that his fiA|r|«^^ 
^^s'tb'dirterihine whether his country ffiS^M 
•%e eiifli^d or free } that his fame migkniM^, 
%y a firigle word, be made eqittl to thiri»f 

Haj-itlodios a«d Ariftogiton, who were Hie^aii- 
^^orsr of Athenian liberty. Thus ei(h^^, 
^Callimachtts did not long debate, bnt'^giv^ 

bis voice 'in favour of an Open engagentttw;. 
^liiid Miltbdes, thus ieconded, preparttl^^ 

Aiarfhal' op his litde army'fbf tlle.gfKlii te- 
-toonier.-- '■-■■'■*' «•■»''■ - "^ V ?;••:- 
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In tfce mean ti aw. it appeared tbtcfo^many 
leaders commandiog in fucc^t^^ on)y Iferved 
to pcrpfcx and counteract each other. An- 
Hides perceived that a command which changes 
every day, ihuft he incapa(>ie of projeAing'ot 
•xecutmg any uniform defign ; he therefore 
gav^ tc' as his opinion that it was necefTary to 
Ifivett- the whole power in one fingle p^rfon, 
ifid^to induce his colleagues to conform, he 
ktml^lf (et t?ie Brft example of refignation. 
When' the' day came on which it was his turii 
Wit command, he rcfigned it to Mihiades as 
HHt more able and experienced general, wl^ile 
idit other commanders, warmed by (b ge« 
i»efdus a preference followed his example. 

Miltiadcs thus vefted ift'»the fupreme con)- 
Ihandi which was now the poft of highe% 
•Aangcr, like an experienced general, endca- 
voured, by the advantage of his ground, tQ. 
inake up for bis deficiency in ftrength and 
numbers He was fenfible chat by extending 
kis front to oppofe the enemy, he muft weaken, 
it too -much, and give their denfc body the 
advantage. Ht therefore drew up his artny 
Irt t^ foot 0f a mountain, fo. that the ene^nv 
fhoutd not furroun4'him or charge him in tbt^ 
rear. On the flanks on either fide he^caufed 
c trees to be thrown^ which were cut down 

for 
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for that purpofej art3 -thele, ferved to giM*^ 
him from thie Perfiin cavilry, , cha« generally 
wheeled on the flank in the heac of an en^ 
gagcmpnt. 

Datis,' on his fide, was fenfible of thU ^ 
vancageous difpofuion, but relying on hi» fupc^ 
rioricy of. numbers, and unwilling to.w^jit U0 
the Spartan reinforccfr^nts (hould sirrive^ hf 
determined to engage. And now W4S %Q jbf 
fought the Brft gre^t battle which the Qre^i 
had ever engaged in. It was i^ot like tipy Qjf 
thejr former civil eontefts arifing ffQm jeaioi^^ 
and terminating in an eafy accommodation i 
its^sis a battle that was to be deqided with tho 
grcatell monarch of the earth^^ with the moft 
ntimerpus army that had been hithQrco feen ia 
Europe. This was an engagement that waf 
to decide the liberty of Greece, and,, what 
was of infinitely greater moment, the future 
progrefs of refinement among mankind. Uporr 
the even; of this battle depended the coav» 
plexion which the manners of the Weft were 
hereafter to aflume, whether they were to 
adopt Afiatic cuftoms with their conqvierors^ 
or to go on in modelling themfelves ^upoif 
Grecian refinements^ as was ^fterwar^ls the 
cafe. This therefore may be confidered aa, 
one of the moft important battles that e^er' 

wa» 
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be«3qK£h0d ^a tim fMJce6 was gloriqusi j-. ' >^ r.. : 
r>:The figdtb wtts.iao. i<K>mr giivea thta vbCT 
AtbcDttini, ,Vitboiie;Vldciag .tticjffcdia)) onfei^-: 
ruflied^ in upon thtir 'Mtnks wicli ideffxrate ra^7 
pkihjr^ al if wholly regardlcis^of fsfbcy; * Tbe: 
Bcffiant regarded d)ia' firft. ftep of the .iUMr^^: 
«iMMl.>as tiie refolt of madncfs, fstd^mtre jnw^ 
inplihed todefpift them as fnaniacspthao p{i>:: 
p^f then ai foUkrs. Ho^srever^ tbejr .^vere- 
quickif uodeteived. it had never biifore^bcear;^ 
ibe^ciHlom oi the .Greeks to run oD^^wtrir this^ 
h^dJong valour' ; but comparing/cbe iDuniher// 
ofi jdieir jown forces ^ith that of iohi^ ^SMtpyqd 
afidveffpe6ling iofcty only from raibnsis/^ tbby^i 
diteroiitiQed to break through the eneipiesifaabKi 
oipfaM in the attempt. The greacnefa cf tfacixi^^ 
dfBgSb* added to their courage, aod'dcfps&r/:^ 
di^r the ' reft. The Perfians, however^ flood .^ 
thfjw i groumJ. with great intrepidityi and . iho ^j 
battte wts long, ficrccv and obftinaie.; MU?r't 
ti«tes jiad . tn^de ibfl wings of h\% ^my^X^/: 
ccpdiilffJtfoogi ?bi3t:ih|Mfelcfc the rrtain Jjodj^i 
mftrtTiiW^: Mci J>ot fo.deep, fpr.h?»vingimfr: 
teibcMpQ|«frt>d'.«l9fii:to pppofe to.fuoh.a pu-:.; 
mtitouj-awoy, fchCilfiipjtofed the yiiftory. cpoldF. 
beifahtwl^ctfib)^n(Hl)iber;meaits thm. ftrertgcb-r: 
e2itfig^dhisgHludtSyij)or<louJidng; buc<^5t^]&en hisx, 
tnykii wings 
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to whtel^upoiifijhcr'tfndcnittl iMUcrrfabdy tipcick^ 
tbe0 &iti md: jthus pbtocheof dsfi^ co Ibe 
rouin > T£a ^Verfiuns^ * dMrrtffordj < finding i diof^- 
m«inplMid]^ii^aictft, attsoked it ^mt%h ththvLt^' 
radft vigoim) Ut .avas m^ v«in that ATiAktet ; 
and'^iicfiiHlocles^'iiviio wereftationed inabof- 
poft of danger, endeavoured, to keep thtir^) 
tropps t6:the ishairge. Coofage and inotipkK^i. 
wtit&'^nabte m reiift the torrent of eflcr€a(ii%q 
Aaiobers^' :fo that they ««re at iaft oUigiMoto^ 
give ghrnndc But in the meffiitinde die Vriiigs! : 
weanii vj6torlou3, and now^ juft as thsrulfiifli't. 
439^7 was fluting cmder the wieqtialciicotnitef^-' 
th^ict(Qtttnuj[xand gave them time torecofM 
thoioifliachgch and order. Thus the fcair ^cf > 
vidbnylquidcly began to turn in their #avdili^ : 
and^qbtt'Fcirfians, from being the aggreffl^^- 
ndw Begaa to give groond in turn, and being; t 
uoftjp^^cd by frefli forces they fled to jtheft* 
Ihi^Witb the ucmoft precipitation. The CMf^c* 
fufiOn md diifordei^ was Aow univeriUi ^dttt 
AYhei§iaris.foIlowed chem to the bet<:h aod^iAtl^. 
tvWf df their ihips on fitt. On this oceaflOA^^ 
it was €hit Cynd^yrus, ih^^bmtber ^cbe|x>eK ' 
.^S(bhy]u$/' (^i^ed' with: his harid .i^ne ofwchrn 
Ihi^^/Xhtvkh^ ehen^y war {infltiftgf off frwwidie * 

?^^4v"v iclvei 
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ftlvcs thui arrcftcd, cut oflT his right iznd 
ijiat held the prov^ he tbeo Uid hold of it t^ith 
kis kfc» which they alio cut off| at laft he 
feired it with his teeth, and in that manfiqr 
catpircd, . 

. Seven of the enemiies (hips ^ere taken* zhqv€ 
fix thpodGmd Perfians were flaiOi without {4;c:' 
i(««itn§; thofc who were drowned in the je^ ;sbs 
thtjf eiideavoured to e&ape, orthofe who were 
ccuifumed whe^i |l>e (hips were ki on fire* Of 
4be Greeks. jQOt. above two hundred ix>en ^ttt 
jkiUed, aaK>Dg wbona was Callimachusji wh^ 
i;ave his voi^ I6r b/inging on the engag^meoc* 
JHlippiaSt who was the chief incendiary of the 
nrari i» alfocbpught to have fallen in this battle^ 
itiongb fome fay he escaped and died giiferabljr 
;it Le<nnoB« 

Such was the famous battle of Marathton, 
which the Perfians were fo fure of ggiain^^ 
iJiat they had brought marble ioco the field ip 
order to ereA a trophy there. Juft ^ter the 
bdttlii an Athenia* ibldier^ whofe name wajs 
£ucles» ft ill covered all over with blood and 
jirottftdsy qiiiued th^ army and ran to Athens 
iP .carry ^19 feUow-citizens the 0ewa pf t)^ 
jri&ory< His ftrength jufl: fufiiced to reac^ 
the cityi fmd throwing hiinfelf into the door 
(Wf tke ^ firik hsmk ha met, he uttef ed three 

/. : wofd% 



tvofds. Rejoice^ we iriumfbi and iflftantly ex^ 

pircd. • ' » . 

While a part of the zfmf mafched forward 
to AthenSj to proteft it from the attempts of 
the cricmjr^ Ariftides remained upon the field . 
of battle CO guard the fpoil and the prifoners j 
and although gold and filver were fcattefed 
about the enemy's defcrted camp in abundance^ 
tTioiigh their tents and gallies were full of rich 
furniture and fumptuous apparel, he would not 
permit any of it to be embezzled, but rcfervcd 
it as a common reward for all who had an^ 
(hare in obtaining the viftory. Two thoufand 
Spartans alfo, whofe laws would not permit 
them to march until the full of the moon, nov/ 
came into the fields but the aftion being over 
the day bcfote, they only had an opportiinittr 
of paying^due honours to thofe who gained fd 
glorious a vidory^ and to bring back'the news 
id Sparta. Of the marble which the Perfians 
had brought with them, the AthenianS^made a 
trophy^" being carved by Phidias into a ftatue^ 
In^honour of the goddefs Nemefis^ who had i 
temple near the field of battle^ 
' In the meart time,- the Perflan fleets inftead of 
failing rfire6Vly back Co Afia, made an 'attempt 

ti^ furprife Athens before the Greek forcel 

'*'■*■ 

ix)uld arrive from Marathoi1<, But the latter 

«t^* - ♦ . . . - 
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bad cbe fxrecuDtioo to move ditroOlf tbklirrf 
and performed tbeir inarch with^ fo mucb «x- 
pedicioo, that dioiigh ic was forty miles from 
Marathoo, they arrived there in one day. In 
this manner the Greeks not only repelled their 
enemies, but confirmed their fecurity. By this 
iri&ory.the Grecians were taught to know their 
own ftrength, and not to tremble before an ene-- 
my terrible only in name. This taoght them 
through the whole of fucceeding ages to^ imi* 
rate their anceftors with an ardent emulation, 
and infpired them with a wifli of not degene- 
rating from the Grecian glory. Thofe Atbe* 
nians that were flain in battle had all the ho- 
nour immediately paid them that was due to 
their merit. Illuftrious monuments were ereft- 
' ed to them all in the very place where tbe bat- 
tle wasfought, upon which their names,, aiid 
the tribe to which they belonged, were infcnb- 
ed. There were three diftindt fets of monu- 
ments fet up ; one for the Athenians, one for 
the Platseans, and a third for the flaves who 
had been enroUcd into their troops tjpon that 
urgent occafion. 

But their gratitude to Miltiades fpoke a 
noblenefs of mind, that far furpaflfed expen/ive 
triumphs, or bafe adulation. SenGble that bis 
merits were too great for money to repay, 

.; * - i they 
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ihty csmftda pietiivt to be pMtcbd \>y 9o* 
tygnotus, one of riieir moft ceiebratcd arcift^ 
wh^reMilciades w^ repre&nt<d at theJteadof 
tJie Dtft commanders exhorting ttie fgildicrs^ and 
fbtcing thcat an example ot their dtit]^ This 
pi<5tere was preferwd lor many ages, witli 
other painciDgs of dit beft mafters, in the por* 
iieo where Zeno afterwards injRiicuced-his fchool 
of pkf}oi<>phy. An em^alacion Jfeemtd CO fd^A 
pkce in every rank of life ; Polygnotiis valii04 
himfelf fo much upon th^e honour of being ap** 
^nted CO pain^ this pt^nre^ that he gave liia 
labour ^ nothing, {n return for foch ff^Mrfh 
fiey, the Amphyflions appoi^nced him a piib^i^ 
iic lodging in the city where he might refidc 
daring pi^rafure. ^^^.3514, 

Buc though the gratitude of the Athenians 
toMiltiades was very fincere, yet was it of no 
long continuance. This fickle and. jealous 
people, naturally capricious^ and now more 
chao ever careful of preferving their freedom, 
were willing to take every opportunity of mor- 
tifying a general, from whofe merit they bad 
much to fear. Being appointed with feventy 
ihips to puniflb thofe iQands that had favoured 
< the Perfian invafion, and having raifed the 
fieg^s of ParA)s, upon a falfc report of the arri- 
val of the enemy's flccr^ be returned unfuccefs- 

la .fully 
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fully to Athens, where he was accufed by onf^ 
Xanchippus, of ha/itig tfiken a bribe from Per'^ 
fia. As he was not in a condkion to anfwer 
this charge, being confined to h» bed by a fait 
he receiired at Paros; the accufatioir took- 
place againll him, and he was condemned ta' 
lofc his life. The manner of executing cri- 
minals found guilty of great offences,' was by 
throwing them into the Barathrum, a deep pit, 
from whence noofc were ever fccn to return.- 
This fentence was pronounced againft him, 
but his former fervices were fuch, a« to have 
this punifhment commuted into a penalty of 
fifty talents, the (utA which it had cofl;,t/ie 
ftate in fitting out the late unfuccefsful eac^di* 
tion. Not being rich enough to pay thisrfuiB$'ilc 
was thrown'into prifon, wherie the bruifc on his 
tliigh growing worfe, from bad air and confine- 
ment, it turned at lad to a gangrene, and put 
an end to his life and misfortunes. 

Cimbh, his fon, who was at this time very 
young, fignalisted his piety on this occafion. As- 
this ungrateful city would not permit the body 
of Miltiades to be buried until ail his debts 
were paid, this young man employed all his 
intereft among his friends, and drained his ut- 
mod credit to pay the fide, and procured his fit- 
ther's body an honourable interment.- 

CHAR 
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CHAP. IV. 

Fxom the Death of Miltiades to the Retreat pf 

^£iix£s out of Greece; . 

T" 
H E misfortunes of Darius only ferved to 

encreafe his refentmcnt, and give fpirit to 
his pdrfeverance. Finding the ill fuccefs of his 
generals, he i-cfotved to try the war in perfon, 
'tend diffpatcfced orders throughout his whole 
'Amnions for frieOi preparations. However, a 
'ite^rin Egypt for a while averted his refent- 
'itieftti a conteft among his fons about nominat- 
ing 'his (ucceflbr ftill farther retarded his de- 
flgns ; and, at laft, when he had formountcd 
'every obflacle, and wasjuft preparing to take a 
lignal ve^igeance, his death put an end to all 
his projefts, aiid' gave Greece a longer time 
for preparation. 

Xerxes, his fon, fucceeded, who, with the 
empire, inherited alfo his father's animofity 
iagainft Greece. Having carried on ^ fucceft- 
ftil expedition againft Egypt, he cxpefted tfie 
fame good fortune in Europe. ' Confident of 
yiftory, he did not chufe, he faidj for the fu- 

I 3 tur^ 
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.ture to buy the figs of Attica ; be.wotiM poi&% 
himfeif of the country, and thus hav^e jfigs of 
his own* But, before he engaged in ait enter- 
j^izeof that importance, he thought proper 
to ailemble his council, and colledb the opi- 
6idns of the principal officers of his court. In 
^15 fpeech at opening the council, he evidoitly 
ihewed his defire of revenge, and his p^ffiofi 
#or military glory. The Jxfft way, therefore, 
i0 play court xo this young monarchy wt^ by 
^entering htno ifi his favotirice pwrfoits, amj 
giving his i03petuous ^iqis jtbe air of ftiidieiil 
4eJKgns. IVfardonius, grown nekh«r wHsrwr 
hk acsbiiiogs .% bis own ^nd fiKC^fivri)^ 
^an^y CKtolHng XericQ ^bpye all (Hbsr«iMies 
ihat had gone before. H^ i^fg^d the.tfMli^ 
penfible nex:ein^y of avenging |;he,iliibon|>iir 
done to xhie f^^rfian nanic; be reprefented tiie 
jGreeks as cow^ds, that were accickn^Jy fuQ- 
i£ef$fu], 4^d was firmly of opinion, that ihey 
would |)fwr mote (land even the hazard if^ ^ 
battle; A difcourfc that fo nearly comocided 
#it:h his own fcntiments, was very ploafing to 
the young xnonarch, and the i^flt of the com- 
jpany by ihcir Ipbks, and tfacir fikncci^ifccnied 
W applaud his impctupiity. Bxu Arwbwwj, 
ifhe king's iincle, wbo had long learned m re- 
vefeiice courage even-in m cncipy) 4iid pipefenj-r 

6 * iog 
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ktgi opon Jii» age and cKperieirec, tofpcakhi^ 
rcakjencnm^tSy rofewitli an hafiejft^fri^doai'to 
ip^prefeni the immdedeKpe4(taon iA its triie 
ligfat. ^ P^Riit f»e, fip^ imA he, to delkcr mf 
^^ fcntimems upon this occafion with a liberty 
•*fui table to my ageandyoor intcreft. Wbcii 
•*^ EHtriusy your father, and my brother, firft 
*^ thooght of making war agaVaft the Scydii* 
** UivSy I ofcd all my endeavours to divert .h4ni 
♦*jfrtM*i iu The people you arc going te at- 
i^'ttlck <Bre infinifely more formidable thaik 
^^'th^y. If the Atbemans alone could defeat 
^'tiht'tmmit0fO9 army commanded by Dari^ 
'^(tndii^rtaphenies, what ought we toexpeft 
^%fttitn'mi oppofition of alt the ilacea of Greecfe 
^ united?* You defign to pafs from Afia int6 
^iSiOrbpty by ta^yitig a bridge over the fea. 
^»^£iQt wbat^tf the Athenians fiiould advance 
*^ and deftroy this bridge, and fo prevent out 
^ return? Let us not expofe ourfelves to fach 
:^* d»sge£s,< as we have no fufiicienc motives to 
^^ compel us to face them ; at leaft let us take 
•• time- to rcfled upon it, , When we havc,m#- 
-•^twelyr deliberated upon a» affair, whatever 
^^ happens to be thc£ucccls of it, lye ba/ve nc^- 
'♦ cbingco regret. Precipttation is imprudent, 
-v*aodts.«uiually unfucce&fuL Above ^U, do 
^ noc fuffer yourfelf, gri^at prince , £0 be dazzled 
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^' bigh^ gnd ib^ oapA iof^y ircesb^vethevmpft 
'\ rrafon so djrtad t^ thunder, Gq4 |qvcs fio - 
V bumble the o(]lcouc|ops, a^nc] re(ery^6to binw 
*', frlf alone tbc pride, of imporurisfp. As for- 
f^.y.ov, Mardpnius, wbp fo earn^ft\y .urge tbis- 
** exRcdit'^on, if ifipufl be fo, lead it.fonwanLf 
**.Bu^ let the king^ whofe life is dfij^F^jto ys .aL|, . 
V.return l^ack to Perfi^. ][/i the rpe^n tiipef 
*Uci: your children and mine be givjp^n qp ^s.^^. 
*' pledge to aof^er for the fucceft.af.th^c w^- 
", If tbc iffue be. favour^blp, I cof^cnt tk^ 
*Vminc be put to death, but if it prpKei.fHh^«H^. ^ 
** Wife, as 1 well forcfee, then I dei^rejtbat]^^!!: 
*f and your children. may meet the fp^fLfA;^^ 
•Taftnefs." :.i - 

This adyice^ which was rather (nncprei^tb4]pt> 
paUtable, was received by Xerxes }W>tib arfi^'^; 
grcc of rage and rpfcntmcnt, M Til^^ ^; 
*^ Gods, cried he, that thou art. my ff^thcf'^, 
f* brother ; were it not for that tbqi^ i^oyj^ft - 
*• this moment meet the juft reward of thy a^- 
f^dacious behaviour. But you (hall ha)^ yimt^ 
*^ punifliment-, remain here behind ^moingih^ 
f^ women ; tjiefe you but too much Tefem.blc 
*^ in your cowardice and f^ar. St^y hcce wiiile- 
'} I march at the head of my troops where bay 

duty and glory call me/- UppA GaoI«f 

thoughts. 
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tlioughtsx^itovevcr;' Xeritt ^'fi^hi^d better rt*^ 
concilcd-JRy his^ onclc-* 6pini(fti. When the 
firft cmoti^ift' of his anger were over, and 
he had tinne ro' reflcd on hfe pillow upon the 
diflfereftc cbunfels that were' given him, he 
confeiRd'th^ raihncfs of his f.rm^r rebuke, 
and ifigenuiaufly afcribecl it to heat of youfh 
and the ardour of paflfion. He- offered to conie 
over to his opinion, at the fame rime afliiring 
the council, that from his dreams^ he* had every 
encouragement to proceed with the expedition, 
Sb much conddccnfion on the one hand, arid 
ftrfch'ftvourable omens on the other, detcr-p* 
rifiried'' the whole council to fecond Ws indi-» 
nttifefBs/^^hey fell proftrate before htm, eager 
to (hew their fubmiflion and their joy. A moh- 
al^^h'thB^ furrounded by flatterers, all driving 
which &bQtd mod gratify his pride and paf^. 
fidns, "cttdld not long, continue good, thouglf 
nacuraHy inclined to virtue. Xerxes therefore' 
ftems^a' charafter thus ruined by power, ex-' 
erting hisr natural jafticc and wifdom at Ihort 
mifeli^ais, ' but then giving way to the molt 
clflf)abJfc'a*ifi extravagant cxceflfcs* Thus the 
c5an^} of Artabanes being rejefted, and that 
of Mafdbnms favourably received, tile 'rto^ 
cittenfiv^ preparations were' made for carrying 
•on thewafh " - -•'^ \* ^ \'' •' ■ 
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Thcgitrotiic&j^f i tbefe pieparamns £^erad 
to ibow tbr higb fenfe 9^bicb tbe Perfiatns had 
of their enemy* Xcncea^ ibac he might ofiiic 
aaching conducive ^to foccefs, enteytd into aa 
•Uiance with the CarthagintAns, who veie, ai^ 
tiiac time> tbe moft potent people of the Weft i^ 
viib whom it was ftipulated, that while the 
Perfiao forces fiiould attack Greece^ che Catr 
thcgirtians iboutd awe the Greek colohies, dsf^* 
ff^fcd over tbe Mediterranean, f rom cocning 
^0 their i^fiftance. Thus ha%^ing drained. 9H 
the Eailto coorpofe bis ownarmf, andthe Wefi 
u> fvpply that of the Carthaginians* uttdct 
Amflcar^ he fet oot from Sufa in ordeit to en^ 
ii,M.35Z3* Kr upon this war, ten years after tfaff battlrof 
Marathon* :i. 

r Saidis was the place where the vanoas mt»' 
nons that wpre compeUed tx> his: banner weie 
f& aflemble* Hit fleet wasta adhran€e:ak>ng 
ifer coaSs of Afia Minor towards, the HeK 
kijponr* But as in doubling the cape of Moont 
At bos many fliip wrecks were fuftainedt he -wis 
wekAv^d toi cut a paflage through that neck of 
land which joined the mountain to the conv 
iinenr, and thus give his ihipping a ftiorter 
Und fainr pafiage« This canal was a nrite aind 
tt haJf long, ^tn^ ^lk>wed oat fronr a high 
mou^ntain^ it required immenie labOiHr to yt^ 

form 
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^roD^ib grrar -a .work^ butJiK numbers and 
Jms aiDbuion were fofficionr ay furvnount M 
difficulties. To urge on the undertaking the 
fafter j he f reaced his* labooret s wkh cbe greaccft 
^verky^ while with all thcofteocatbn of an 
^ftf ra prince he gave his commands to the 
mounxain to (ink before, him : Atbos^ thou 
ptud affiting rmuntdin^ that liflefi up thy bead 
unto the kcovensy be. not Jo audacious as so put oi'^ 
fiacles i^ surf ixay. If thou givcft them that op^ 
p^tioui J will cut tbee level to tbeplairty and 
throw th$e headlong into the fea. 
!-'il& this monarch pafled on in his march to 
the . place of general dedination, he went 
throlagb Cappadocia^ croflfed the river Halys, 
and came to Calcne, a city of Phrygia, near 
tfas iowcc of dbe river Meander. He was 
ti»e«e rofft by Pythias, a Lydian prince^ who^ 
^ the oaofl:* extreme parlimony and oppreffioo^ 
had bcconoe, jnext to Xerxes, the moil: opulent 
n)an in ail the Perfian empire* His treafures, 
however, were not fuificicnt to buy off the at- 
tendance of his eldeft fon« whom he requefted 
nv'^bt be permitted to remain with him, as he 
was old and helplefs* He had before offered 
his qioncy, which amounted to about four 
4nillions. fterling, for the monarch's ufe; but 
U)ii XerXjCfi had refufed, ^nd now^ finding the 

young 



ydtSng prince willing' to remain ^Jth his father^ 
he was fo enraged that he cbmrfi'anddd him to 
be p\it to death before his father's eyes. Then 
taufing the dead body to be cut in two, and 
One part of it to be placed on the right, and 
the other on the left, he made the whole army 

• pafs between them to terrify them' frorp a re- 
luftance to engage by his example. 

From Phrygia Xerxes marched to Sartjis, 
and, in the opening of fpring, dircdled his 
march down towards the HcHcfpont, where his 
fleet lay in all their pomp, expefting his Ar- 
rival. Here being arrived, he wais defirous of 
taking a furvey of all his forces, vvhi^ c6rtft- 
pofed an army which was never equalled eVtlier 
before or fince. It wa^ compofed of the cfibft 
powerful nations of the Eaft, and of peo5f)1i 
fcarce known to pofterity except hy naiWe. 
The rej^nbteft India contributed its'' fuppliief^ 
while the coldeft tracfls of Scythia fenV their 
afliftance. Medes,- Perfians, Badrians, Ly* 
dians, Aflyrians, Hyrcanians, and an hundred 
Other countries of various forms, cohiplexlon*s> 
languages, dr^fles, and arms. The land army, 
which he brought out of Afia, confifted' of 
feventeen hundred thoufand foot, and four, 
fcore thoofand horfe. Three hundred thoufand 
nibre that were added upop croffing the Hel- . 

l^fpont, 
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lefponr^ ^madc all his .land, farces tagcth^^ 

Amojuw lo.iabovc two^nijligns of a>f a. . - . Jii;^ 

fiect when it fee out from- A&a» coofifted ol[ 

twelve iuiiTdrcci aad fcvea>veflcls^ each cacryv 

ing two hcradced men*. The KiKop^aji$ aug^ 

menced his fleet with an hundred and cweAty 

VeflTclSy each of which carried two hundred: 

tnen. Bedded thefe there were two thoufand 

fmallef veficls iitted for carrying proviiion^ 

and ftores ; the n>en contained in thcfe, with; 

(he forq^ef, amounted to &x hundred thou- 

fand, fo. that the whole army might be 

laid to atnouot to two millions and ait 

half, w}ai^h, wkh the . women, (laves, and 

fatUcrs, always accompanying a Perfiaa 

army,, tfiight make the whole above five inii^ 

lio.ns of fouk : a mimber, if rightly coa- 

du^ed, capable of overturning the greateft 

won^fcby, but being commanded by pre- 

foipption? and ignorance, they only fcpvcd CO" 

obftruft and embarrafe each other. 

Lord of fo many and fuch various fubje<55^ 
Xerxes found a pieafiire in reviewing hjjr 
forces, and was defirous of beholding a naval 
engagement, of which he had not hitherto, 
been a fpedtator. To this end a throne wa$ 
eredted for him upon an eminence, and ia 
ihat fituatiori beholding. all the cafth covered 

with 
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#Uh ivts croo^) "iMd all th^Tca dro^detf «»idi 
Kts veffitU, ke fatt d^ {tctet joydiffiirc kfelf 
through his frame from dve eonfcidufmffs of 
his dwn fuperior pow^r. But all the wdrkiogs 
of this monarches mind were in extreme, a 
iodden fadhefs foon took place of his ploa- 
fure, and diQToliring in a (bower of tears, he 
gave himfelf up to a reflection that not onfe of 
ib many thoofand would be alive a hundred 
years afcen 

Artabanus, who neglected no opportiNiicy 
of moralizing upon every occurrence, took 
this occaHon to difcourfe with him upon the 
ihorCDefs and miieries of human life. Finding 
this more diftant fubjcdt attended to, h^ fpoke 
more clofely to the prefcnt occafion, infinuafed 
his doubts of the fucccfs of the expedition ; 
urged the many inconvcniencies the army had 
to fotfcr, if not from the enemy, at leaft from 
their own numbers. He alledged, that plagues, 
famine, and confufion,* were the neceffary at- 
tendants of fuch ungovernable multitudes by 
land, and that empty fame was the only re- 
ward of fuccefs. But it was now too late 
to turn this young monarch from his purpofe. 
Xerxes informed his monitor that great a6;tons 
were always attended with proportionable dan- 
ger^amlthAtifhis^prcdec^orsbad obferved fuch 

fcru- 



ders /or Jt>uikii<% a brklgc of baais «€«>& t^ 

HellefpQnt for the crMiportlng his army km 

JEurope* This xiarrow ilreigbt, which ikmt 

^oe^ by th^ iiame of ihe Dardanels, is near as 

Knglifli niil^over. But foon^ after the coaa«* 

pletion of this work, a violent itorin ariiisig^ 

the^whole* was broken and deilroyed, and the 

l^^ur w^ tO' be undertaken anew. The f luy 

■o£ ^igrxes upon this difappomtoxent was 2Xr 

f^ti^tdi wiih «qual extravagance and cruc^tf. 

Mk v^^ngeanc^ knew no bounds ; the wod&- 

49eO/ wl^Q had iindertaken the talk, had their ~ 

be^s ^fVifk off* by his^rder; and that the 

£c^ it^Celf ^fo might know its duty, he chv- 

defed it to be la(hed as a delinquent, and a pair 

of. flutters to be thrown into it to curb its fu' 

ture irregularities. Thus having .given vent 1:0 

his abfvird refentment, two brides were or- 

^red to be btailt in the place of the forfmr. 

Oflc^for th^army to pafs over, and the other 

ff^ the i^gg^ge and the bcdj^s of b^rrhoa. 

TJm wprkm^ttf ^on warned by the fsMfOf 

ttoir p«erde«effors,. undeciook to gii« their J«i« 

dred 
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of dmn tuivibg <ftfM bamkn* o#: dars» and 
ochtrrs fifty iuffs^ a-pirce. TMji^iikeft caft 
l«qg^ aochort iBto^ehe water ortiibetb fidfetf» 
in order to fix thefe ytBchngfUntLiht-mo-' 
iencc of the winds, and the curreat. Thejr 
tJicn drove Wge pile$ into the eartd^^ with 
Wige rings fattened to them^ lo wbick iwre 
tied flit V4ift cables which weac <wrer eacb -.«£ 
tM two bridges.- Over all thefe the^^Und 
trtinks of trees^ cut pcirf>ofely for dtait tifc, .aad 
flat bpata again over them faftentd aod joined 
together, fo as to ferve for a flpor osKJo&d 
bottom. When the whok woffk^ was^^tfait. 
completed, a day was appointed ibr ffaciir ^tflPt 
iiig:ovcr» and as foon as the firft jcaejrs of ..ibe 
fan began to appear, fweet odours of att 
k'mds were abundantly fcattered otser the Jicaa 
Harkf and the way was ftrewed wick mynku 
At the fame time Xerxes poured out libatkms. 
IMOihefea, and turning his face towards tbc 
£aft« worihipped tJiat bright luminary which 
is the god of the Perfians. Then, thmwing 
the veflcl which had held his libation into (be 
iea^ together with a golden cup and Pcrfiaa. 
fcyipieitari he went forward and gave orders 
for the army to follow. This immenfc craia ^ 
were no kfs tbaa,i<$ven days and fevea iiigba 

Mff* 
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pafikigianRtv while tiiofe HTfio wt rt appomoed 
to oooduift tke nurch qsicfcened the t^M|)s b]r 
kfiiing ckem along, for ihc ioMitn of the 
Eaft^ at that time and oo tbts reiy day, are 
treacrd like flaves^ 

Thus ciita im menfe army havitfg landed m 
Eorope^ and being joined by the jeveral na^ 
fions isi Europe that acknowledged the Perfim 
power, Xerxes prepared for marching diredfy 
forward into Greece. Befide the j^nerah of 
every natimi, who each of them commanded 
the troopa of their refpedive countries^ the 
\md suwy was commanded by fix Perfiao ge^ 
nemb) to whom a)l the reft were fubordinatr« 
TMcwfO^ Mardonius, Tirintatechmus, Smer« 
<^G^s, Maflillus, Gergis, and Megabyzus. 
Tin thoufioid Per{ians> who were called the 
Iflmortal Band, were commanded by Hy* 
d^irfies, whjic the cavalry and the fleec had 
their own refpedtive commanders. Befide 
ihofc who were attached to Xerxes from prin- 
<^iple, thci» were fome Greek princes, who,* 
either from motives of intereft or fear, fol- 
lowed him in this expedition. Among thefe 
were Artemifia, queen of Hallicarnafius, who,' 
rftcrthe death of her hnfband, go^rned the 
Jttngdom for her fon. She had brought in- 
deed but the trifling fuccouf <rf five ftiips^ bu^' 

^%t. I. K fte 



iielttd made Mipke amends by teller ^fiipamr 

pradeoccy Douragt^' aod condofii; :':0£ ehis 

nottfibttr aUb wiis ^Demaratas, the ^cxiloi ktag 

df SporKTi wtoy: ^denting the: inds^ityt^t 

upon him by his fufagefts^ tooic rdii^ Htctbe 

PerfiaA courts an indignant fpe&ator of its 

hnnrtes and Qaviih £ubnfi«£oa Beiag one 

da^' a0Qed by Xences if he thought tfa^ Gn- 

otins Krottld dare to await his approadnuor 

Lwould venture an engagement with .ariOQeai that 

drank up whole rivers in their n%accii; Mas^ 

gdtet* prince, cried Demaratus^ Greece, irooi. 

the. beginning of time, has been trained )iop 

. and accuftomed to .poverty; bos theidfl^pfts 

of .that are amply recompenfed tryKvivtoe^ 

wliich wtfdom cultivates, and the !kMi^ isspfmt 

ia vigour. As for the Lac^a£inQcitaM,Ci^ 

thejr have been bred up in freedoooiylthey^can 

never fubmic to be flaves. Thoiugh ^itfie 

i^ft of the Greeks fliould forfake themt tbcmgh 

they Ibould be reduced to a band of athte- 

fand man, yet ft ill they would face every dap- 

: gcr to preferve what they hold dearer than life. 

: They have Jaws which they obey' with more 

implicit reverence than your fubje£ts^are obeyied 

by yCBLU, Mj thcfc , laws they are forbid to Ay 

: ja battle^ and they have only the alternative to 

coBiquer or to 4die/' Xerxes was not ofiemM 
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wl^' dieiibevcy 0f D^omaGitfiifMi but, iiniUiig at 
his blunt Qhointr^ ondere^rhtsjanny i<y much 
focwatdi^ while ho hftdrjdire&ad tut fl«ei to 
fo)low him akNig the coafty. and to regulatt 
their couvfe by bi9 oiof i^ds. 

In thU jnaqner be purfued his ceurfe ^kh^ 

out ai^y interruption, every nation near vrhidi ' 

he approached fending him all the marks of 

hoo^aga and fubjedion^. Wherever became 

he fbuodNprovtfions and refreihaienra prepared 

befere-band^ purfuant to the orders he bad 

^Weru £very city he arrived at, exhaitfted 

^kiejf in giving him the mofl: niagnificent. re<- 

cepciomi'. The vafl expence of tbefe feafts 

:gav& a^oor Tbracian an opportunity of re*- 

ii»4d&iibgi iHhac it was a peculiar favour of the 

jgodaisbac Xerxes could eat but one meal a 

dty.^.: TJa»3idid he continue his march through 

Thrace^: Macedonia, and Theflaly, every kne^ 

bendingxbefore him till he came ro the freights 

of/. Thermopylse^ where he firft found an 

ar my >ppepared to difpute his paff^ge* 

This army was a body of SpaPtaas, led qa 
by Leonidaa their king^ who bad been fdnc 
thither; to .o(^fe him. Asfoon as it was 
known^Jn Gi'^ce that Xecses was p^iep^ring . 
ta invade '.that country, and that an army of 
mliV^ntmfTp coming on 'yd^ ^>nermincd re- 

K a folution 
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kwsiAy afiefted(.t» fW>porcK>p jto i«$rJ9(rciE^p^ 

Med their atd^ beiiig kept in aMro'bjr^Amilesr 
the Caithftgtnian. The Corcyreaos pfctcod^ 
ihat they wcte wtnd^boundt and wio^ld ttoc^ict 
thctr ibips ftir from the harbow. The Cm* 
tahsy having confulced the Delpkiic ofade^ ab^ 
folutely determined to remain tnnAive*. Titc 
Thefialians and Macedonians, from^ their £tu* 
atflOD^ were obliged to fubmit to thi^ conqtiirory 
fejdiac no ftates were found bold, enough jm 
face this formidable army bup Adheni <lnd 
Lacedsmoh. Thefe ftates bad received tQtel<^ 
ligence of the Perfian defigns from Dkdiaitt^ 
inif long before they had been')p(tiitiittio^>k« 
MutkMt. They had alio fent fpies fO^ai^i^ ite 
drder to have a more exa£t informiirion; 6f the 
fYumber and quality of the enemy*i"^r®|s« 
Thelprcs indeed were feited, but Xefletl>^|8- 
^red them to be conduced through hm^rmf; 
i^d to give an exadt account of what'^the^ lOMi 
feen at their refurn. They had few depddes 
to all tfie neighbouring ftates to aw^en th^ir 
ai^ur, to apprifc^hem of their dangirr/ and 
to urge thg neceOft^ bf fighting fbr their tMH 
ffton-ftfety. But ilt their rcmohftrane»'iveit 
viiri J fear,' affumtng the name of pttrdchce^ 

• of- 
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efibrcfd^ArPMlottt excvfcf, oit tcrois which "vnerit 
intfdtt^SSbt^i < Re))4ng tterefote on their cnr^ 
ftreif g€l^ :)tilefe genera witices reiblv^ed oo^ee 
dse:dstfger.vM(h joini^ forces^ znd conquer of 
Ikllm the oaafe of freedom.' Hrting' Aush 
moAed a gefteral council at the Ifthtnus, they 
there ^'folcmniy refolved (a wave all private 
c^arpek €>r precenfiona, and join agaiinftrtim 
commoA danger. > ,1 

^•Ooerdannoc, without afteniihinent^ reSefit 
Qiotlie murepid'ity of the Greeks, who^ dctinr4 
fitting w face the innumerable army x}{ Xehcc^ 
m'nb Cat^Mdifproportioned forces. All tfaett 
fdvaei jomedscogecher amounted only to elewn 
tkoaifitfO wto . hundred men* But they wero 
aU^«idieia4jbred amidft fatigue and daDger# 
all ^cttef Sibie^ to a man either to conquer <Xf 
dito iTferJr iirft care, however, was to appoint 
a-gmera}: It. was then that the moft abk ao^ 
ex^erkpq^d captains, terri&cd at the dangfif 
bad iak<n the refolucion of not pre^nuniS; 
tbqtnielves. aa candidates. Epicydes. ind^e^ 
ainftn of ignorance, avarice, and prefamptipa^ 
w^ ready ^Q' lead them on, and, under, bi§ 
guidance^, Qothiog could be hoped for but 
cof)i'uG<;^aBd difappointmenc. In thia getting 
jj^dture^- therefore, Themiftpcks, ooiifcioua 
o£: J»$; own ^capacity, a^od waro^d wiihaJpY^ 
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irf glory, whldlWat^'gfttl^irt'pl10fJ6»tkmtoJtte 
danger, rerrfvcdtb Dfetfi^cfy ifttt> ^tlAm^ 
fclf appointed w the cocnmatjirf. * pbf #tkn 
purpofe he iried alf hU imertft', arid ev^M^ dltl 
tributed bribes to renteve his cortpt^titor, atid 
having gratrficd tlieuvstriccof ^EpyddeiSyV^frfefl 
vras his ruling paflion, hel foon fd^nd -fiimfSIf 
ippdinced ko the con>n\and, ^bich t^as tbcSdkil^ 
ing objeft of his ambition. ^ '^^*- 

But in this prtlfing exigence it^as^ fnfc^lm- 
bent on the Athenians to avail th(*ffr(el4^'-WF 
every pcrfon that might be fcrrvkeslbfe;^^(iW^ 
ever obnoxious he might appear 'to^'#h*!i*^%*?». 
frntnient. There were many e^eftii v^^fte^^ 
whom they had, upon fome fa^lou^'dHtibTi- 
t(!;nts, fcflt into banifliment, and tliefe''t<*y 
ftow repentingly wiftied to reftofC; AfibDng 
this number was Ariftides^ that braVv tind j%f|^ 
man, who had, at the battle df MaNilidti, 
ind upon other occafions, been inftrtrtnerilal 
in gaining their viftories, and who haid, u{3ion 
all occafions, improved them by the difintereft- 
ednefs and integrity of his example. T*is 
piagiftrate having had many contcfis \^ifh 
Themiftocles, who was his rival in power and 
fame, and always wiftied to fupplant him, was 
lit tength condemned td go into baDifl»nenc by 
(lie power crf"l)is pre^vailing f^ftiQO. It ww on 

that 



ivym, #»dodifl. nflt, )tfuyff ^f iittidc** perfoiwUly^ 

tbe; iMune pf Amft^des uppm ihe ihel] by w|}jc)^ 
]>is voce <w^ given ag^inft .hiin*. •♦ H;^(be 
4oM yovi any wrong, faid ArlIlides^ thaf ypi^ 
%T^ for c^M^demning him ioi this in^Qner^'' 
^Jffi^ reflifdtbepeafant^ but I bate to bearbm 
praifidfor his juftice'* Ariftidcs, without fay;* 
iflft*- WQi:44i?pre, ealttily took the fhell, wrote 
do^l) ^is^ pjjiin name uppn itj and contentedly 
.];);() lied jritp jDaoiihment. But the prcfent (Jif- 
J^f^Sfi^' p^ \ii^ country were now an obje,<^ thac 
A»<lgJy letyiicitcd hb return. Even Thic- 
im0iC!sl^r,h|is; rival, was fo far from rsmem- 
vt^ng Jiis p}4 refentments^ thgt be iiov( ^r- 
dfiPt^y defined the afliftance of bis counfel, and 
%^^ti ^^lii^s private refentments to the gppd 
(ag.rfcli«. ftata . The hatred of thefe great mpn 
:l^,:Dfii\\\^g in it of that bitter and impla- 
^^\t (pirit which prevailed anfipng. the Rb- 
ipans ia the latter times of the republic^, or 
perhaps the defperate fituation of their cpvfri-. 
try might. only occupy their thoughts .^t tbae 
tfene. ^; •■ 

But chc preparations byjand alonp were npt 
fuffieicsat , w repel the gre^w^^g dang<;r. . If the 
Ciitclcs had trufted to their land armij^s with- 
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doiie^ . TAd^iftooIca^' ? srho €to fthaft i the* ri^ar* 
tOffof Mtrathbtuimifl} be foWBwn^iby^jnsiny 
ttHtflTM before fiifecycx>ubd fat' albrqtiin^. ' bad 

Md turned all.kk.tbougbts: co gtve^Johtfld « 
(ixptxiority at fca. . The dracle bad deciaisd 
ibtM.time bipfore:ihat Athens ifaettld^nljrcdtf^ 
iiofV^ herirlf with wooden walls, andbie toiBk 
Ibf -Advantage of that ambiguity ta {ftcrfisde 
H^ countrymen » that by filch wa^a was 00I7 
{yieant her fhipping. He had the addrefr> to 
procure fome money annually conning^mdmoc 
fUwr mines, which the Athenians l^od mAVtir 
dtftrift» to the porpofes of eqmp^itfg^ wad 
nytaning this fleet, and now, updnlxlieiilpt 
|iniach of Xerxes, the confederaiDnofaSKicb 
thcmilelves at the head of a y^rpficmeri^ 
fquadron of two hundred and eighcj^darl? 1^ 
commaiKl of which was conferred ijipon Sovjus 
bcades, a Lacedasmoniam • ' :^4 

All meafures beiqg taken that ^^s ^b^avei 
eenfisderacy could devife, it next reman^d^cor 
fetdein ivfcat place they Aould . foil meet tbe 
Pedfians in ihr field, in order to difpme tbe^f- 
eiitratKx . into Greece. The peopte of Ttel^ 
lily ;iJr|ai?efented thitrns they were mdft ^pdftd- 
m^'ftrft liablt tQ^i^e attaicktd by th« tn*my, 

it 
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fafivthffifirfcrbbjed of ictemiooiMfiTlMGr€riC!9» 
imMftig[tk>^arocdfi>&lb^hbnvvould'deck(i^e rtPt^df 

to frndibtfir^xfai(^;iiMtes tagilaitl thr'{MiAig6 
whiclir&i^af 8tr5M»:€doaia fro^ ThcSk^^^MHa^ 
timitvwtr Fedcus. But Alexander; iheYc»i<)if 
Ah)pMSr repttknting that poft as Uittttn* 
sdafe^ obe^ were obliged^ to change dieir 'mtv^ 
iiucs, aiidc^t laft refolvcd to fend a bO(iytiF 
in€«i> =tKy^ giiuml the pafs at Thermopyhtt 
wiierbi^i'fevr were capable of ading againft 
jUKonbors^i 

i[t^jieendopy<)a9 was a narrow pafs of twenty* 
five f^Bmipcoodt between Tbeflaiy and PhooiSf 
dqfendednby.theremainsof a wall, wich|;atc8i 
o>niti/fof«rrly built by the Phocians, to fecune 
dadm ^»gainft the incurlions of their neigbboor^ 
^ ehemyu From thefe gates^ and focne iiot 
b4^s,ji ^hich were at the entrance inio the 
pafs, the flreight had its name« This.miaa. 
pieced upon., as well for. the narrownefs of ithe 
way, asfor its vicinity. to the fea, from wh«ticc 
tlie land forces could occafiooally receipt af^ 
fii^amre from tlue fleet. The command of ibis 
lO^ortant paf$ was given to Leonidas^ tme of 
the kings .<p^ Sparta, wboied thiikera ii^^ of 
fiH tbe^fand iDen. Qf thdc, three b^ddred 

were 
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9ic»e Sptrtms, die reft cooliiingftif 
GtrmtbtMSy Phocitmi» jbi<) 'An^dmns^: M fwrh 
«l so the prefect oct^DiKy were fffiefiaoecl )6^r 
die field,, em} were noc^aftaid of cbe numbcto 
4lf i|ie<nediy. £tch of thefe had partkulerr 
commMders of ibfir own, but Leooidae btd 
tbe conduct (rf the whole. But though the 
4(9eriiiiAed refolocion of thefe troops waa n^ 
cupable of beitig Ihaken, Htcle was expe&cii 
kcm the nature of their deftinaaon. Xfaae^ 
nere all along taught to look uponitbctR^fiHves 
as a.fereioffn hope, only placed there Jo eJveck 
the progrcfs of the enemy, and giwtiieimii 
foret^ of thi; deiperate valour o£ ^ QfiBfi^4 ; 
ftM. weic even orades wanting <o c^sjc^thif }r 
ardour. It had been declared, cb^.tOjp^^^M 
^ the iafety of Greece it wais neceflary thatt ki^gt 
one of thedefcendants of HercuUs, fhoi^dd 
This talk was chearfuUy uiideriakcfn ^l^jeoiM* 
da$ } and, as he marched out from I*acodbr* 
moD) he confidered himfelf as a wilting vicfblm 
offered up for the good of his country : iioWf 
ever, he joyfully put himfclf at the headx^f 
bis Rttle band, took poilQ^lfion of his poft, and 
yfkh deliberate defperation waited alt Thermw- 
pylse for the eonmag up of the Perfian army; 
^! Xerxes, in the laean time, approachfafg 
with his auinerou? ^my^ fitted wirfi fuct€x6) 
. I and 
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«nd confident of vidsoiy^ M\s <smp «xlii(Mt- 
jtd bU xKe {fxiarks 06 eatem fiidg0ifi«eMe^4|iid 
Afiatk l^noory. He cnepeAed-w meet no^<lb- 
ftrudioD^n liis way ta enreoc ^ he led on ifife 
^rces racher to terrify the^niemy ttian tofigte 
ibem ; gxieat, therefore, was his furprice, M 
lihd thftc a f ew ^efpcrate men were determined 
to difpu«e:hAr paflage* He had all along t$H^ 
cenrd khi^ti, that on thd firft hearing of hia 
Morival, rche Grecian^ wouhi betake tfaen)ftto»i 
tOftA0itt ■norcouid he ever be per(u4vdJ8dfd1^<^ 
iittstf^ what Denuratus had afibred him, «barat 
tlCB<irft^ft he came to, his( whole aritiy wdtoM 
^rbi^o^' to a ftMd. He himfelf ^odk ^ view Of 
^thiir^ltr^ and entnenchments. Th6 Ijacecfte- 
'^Mdiir^nft'wM feme of them calmly amtifing 
.llMhifel^ei with military exercifes, others with 
t)^6k^ their long hair. He enquired the 
rMfen'l>f this condod, and he was informed^ 
fhat 4t vtpaa the Spartan manner of preparing 
chemieltet fot baule. Still, however, enter* 
tasning- >fiane luipci of their fiighr, he w^it* 
edr£bur days to give them tihie to reflet on 
fte gfeatBcfs of their danger, bttt they Aitl 
condiDUed gay and onconeemed, as men who 
reganfed death as the end 4sfial>our. Hefevtt 
to them 10 deliver op their arms. Leonidas, 
umb truly Spartan coniieflnpi^ defired him to 

come 
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emtmi ttki Abm. * He-offeredv if ah^^ linduU 
bjl^down their 4UUns, to fcoerve thhn aUfrieiid% 
andtagrve fihemi a country mudk ^arge^/lllHi 
bcpter than what chqr fought for. ^^N^/cotiH^ 
tryi' tbey replied) was worth acmpiaMe, ytt«^ 
lefs'woo by virtue; and that for ^hel^arttus^ 
th^yfliould want them, whether as^^it^fi^^piid^ 
or eneoiifes; ' Upon this, the monarth addreff^ 
edbimfelf to Detnaratus, aikiag, iftbe{erde& 
pehrfe men -cduld expeA to out^run hifir liof»f^l^ 
Defnatfttqs ^rwared,th&t they woiddfigkriHMiiP 
to the lift, and not a man of tbem^wouidifisr^j 
vivc. hh country's freedom* Some men ^wsren 
beard to fay, that the Perfians iwewutlq 
. numerous, that their darts woid^t odiifskj^fi^ 
tl^ fun. Dieneces, a Spartan, refMki/iS^ynr^ 
we (hall fight in the (hade. '^^'^ ^vio 

Xerxes, thus treated with con^einpti' ^at 
length ordered a body of Medes to a^vmt^' 
defiNringfuch as had loft any <tf their refitioid- 
aithe battle of Marathon, to take tt^ar)Fe.x: 
vt Age upon the preftnt occafion. According;;. 
ly they began the onfet, but wei« repoifitdr- 
wivh great lofs. The number of the afiaitants • 
oiily ferved to encf eafe. their confuf]i>n, andf k 
nowi bej^n to appeir that Xerxes had^^aongr t 
fc^te^k^Ts, but fe*.< 'foldicrs. Thefe forces: 
b«$bgv^ rooted bfji the Gr<K:iad tlttMp^ -the 
Ftofian Immortal Band was brought up, 

con- 
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Gohafiftii^ ' of 1 tto thoofUd nv^^^co appufe 
thbob :Bai!tfaefe -wera (xt.cmiuccefiful attiie 
6>mcr..-Tfcr charge was: rmttwed the next 
dajTy Xclites radeavomlng to mlptre his troops 
vfitb the ' pr omifes of reward^ ^ncc he found 
tbey were dead to thefenfe of (hame. But, 
thoiigh their charge was violent^ it was ufifyp»ii 
ported, and the Greeks ftanding cloCrljr coa^: 
neded in abody, withftood the (hock, and 81t« 
cdctlieway witbPerfian carcaffes. During thefe 
iMiJ&i0Cfif^! afiaults, Xerxes was a fpeftatorii 
ficdd^lifDnriiis throne, placed upon an emir. . 
nstax^ -sird dire&ing the order of battle, imr. 
p^uotisin brs pride and refentment, and otw.i 
ao^tiito fesn:to leap from his feat whenhe.b<e^t 
hibl 1ti^b^iO(^ in confufion, or offering; C0 
give way. 

:,Thufndid the Greeks keep their ground for 
ty9|^4^% and no power on earth feemed cap- 
. able iof removing them from their advantage^' 
ousiftation. Xerxes, out of all hopes of being 
abdctocforce a paffage^ appeared under ^H«v 
greatcft:?^oofternaiion ; but he was fcli^^edj 
from hl$ efrtbarraffment by the appearance sof.. 
Bpiakes, :«! Trachinian, who had defer ti^o 
from the ,*nemy, and undertook to fii^vif hi9ir 
troopsra ferret path that fcd^hrough thedefilefc/i 
oHhc m9Wtiin% and. thttou^ which -a k^A 
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cf forces might fap kd to fall upon, the Groct* 
MS in cbe rean He quickly, therefore* dif* 
patched a body of twenty tboufaoddiiea &hitrhcr« 
who marchiog aU mghtt arriTed at cbe broak 
•f day ai the lop of the mountain, and policfl^ 
ed themielves of that advantageous poft* 

The Greeks were foon appriied of this mif* 
fortune, and Leonidas feeing that his poft waa 
90 k>nger tenable, advifed the tix>ops of his 
oilies to retire, and referve thomfclves for bet* 
ccr times, and the future fafety of Greece. As 
for bimfelf, and his fellow Spartans, they were 
obJig^d by their laws not to fly > that he owed 
a life to his country, and that it was nowi his 
duty to fall in its defence. Thus,, hajiriagj^if*. 
mifled all but bis three hundred Spavrafls^ wth 
foaneThefpiansandThebans, in all notaitfaoAl** 
land oaen, he exhorted bis followers in the n^pft 
chearful manner to prepare for death» Coi£v^, 
xny fellow foldiers, fays he, kfs m din^ ^h^r- 
fully berCf for to-night we fbollfup whk Plutf^* 
His men upon bearing his determined, fmtr 
foic, fetupa loud (hour, as if they h^^dbeea 
invited to a banquet, and refolved every man 
%o fell his life as dearly as he could.. The 
jtiight now began to advance, and this^ wta) 
ihPMght the mofk: glorious opfKirtuni^y .oi 
,flWetipg,4«atb, if^ jbA enemy's carop^ where 
- . ' the 
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cisc filencr wKxU fftVaar de^rtttwnrt and hide, 
che fmannef& of thein^iumbers* Thus rcfolv*' 
ed, they made diMftly w the Perfum cemr^ 
skn6^ lit cbe) darkneb of ttn fiiglit, bad olmoft 
Dtecbcdi the royal pavilfOfi^ wkh hopes ^ fuf^ 
pri6ng tlte kmg* The obfcurity added much 
tOitfae horror of die fcene, and the Perfians fall« 
ing opon each ocher without di(lmAioB» radietr 
affifted tljet Grecians than defended tbemfelvey. 
Thus fuceefe feemed to crown the ralhnefs of 
their encefpriM, until the nfOrning beginn^n^ 
' tiDrdawn, the light difcovertd the ioiallnefs of 
tbeir numbers* They were foon, therefor^, 
iurreufided by the PerHan forces, who, fear* 
ihgossifyiin upon them, flung their javelinii 
itemciWWf quarter, till the Greeks, not fb 
iMith^ eooquered, as tired with conquering, 
feU aibidft heaps of the flaughtered enemjr^ 
leilving behind them an example of intrepidity 
never known before. Lconidas was one of the 
firft that fell, and the endeavours of the Lace^* 
diemonians to defend bis dead body were incre- 
dible. It was found after the battle, buried 
isflder a mocrntdn of the dead, and was nai)ed 
to a crois, by way olF infamy, by the brutal 
^tt&or. Of all the traiti^ two dniy efcap^d^ 
whofe namer were Ariftodi^mus and Pantres. 
The latter,, up^n bis i^eftirft^ to Sparta, iit^as. 

; branded 
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branded with iQfao>y» and treated wiA fuck 
contempt, that he killed himfelf. AriCtode- 
mus refer ved htmfelf for another occa^on^ apd 
by his bravery at the battle of Platca recovered 
that honour which he bad loft* Some time 
after this tranfadtion the Amphydlions ordered 
a magnificent monument to be ereded over 
thefe brave defenders of cheir country, and Si- 
osonides, the poet, wrote their epitaph. 

Xerxes in this battle is faid to have loft 
twenty thouland men, among which were two 
of his brothers. But to conceal the grcatnels 
of his lofs from the army, he caufed ail bac a 
tboufand of thofe that were ilain, to be buried 
in holes indifcriminately; however, tbisftrau* 
gem had very bad fuccefs, for when the feldier a 
of his fleet were curious fome time after in tak- 
ing a furvey of the field of battle, they difco- 
vered the artifice, and urged it as an a£k of fla- 
grant impiety againft him. 

Difmayed ac an obftinacy in the ercmy that 
coft him fo dear, Xerxes was for fome time 
more inclined to try his fortune at fea, than to 
proceed immediately into the country, where 
he had learned from Demaratus, that eight 
thoufand Spartans, fuch as he had but lately 
fought with, were ready to receive him. Ac-* 
cordingiy» the very day of the battle of Thermo* 

pyla: 
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pylafc, thefe 11^5 in engagement at fea bctWeefl 

the two Elects. The Grecian fleet confifted bf 

two hundred 4hd fetrenty^bne velBtls* That cff 

the enertty had lately loft fx>ur hundred veffcls 

in a fliipwreck, but was ftill grtatly fuperior 

to the; fleet of the Grecians. To repair this 

lofs^ by a i'iftbry, two hundred Perfian veffcls' 

had orders to take a compafs and furprizc the 

Grecians lying in the ftreights of Eubasa, btrt 

the Grecians being apprized of their dcfigns, 

fct fail by night, and fo, by a counter-furprize^ 

fell in with them while they were thus iepa*» 

rated from their main fquadron, took and funl(t 

thirty, fptced the refl: to fea, and there, by 

ftrefe 6f weather, they were all foon after ii^ 

ther funk or ftranded. Enraged at thtfe dif- 

appointments, the Perfians bore down thfr 

next day with their whole fleet, and drsL^ing 

up in form* of an half moon, made an o8Fef 

of battle, which the Greeks as readily accepted* 

The Athenians, having been reinforced with 

three and fifty fail, the battle was very obfti^ 

nate and bloody, and the fuccefs pretty neaf 

equal on both fides, fo that both parties fecmed 

content to retire in good order. 

All thefe aftions which paffed ;iear Arte- 

mifa; though at that time ifrdecifive, yet fcrvcd 

jAOi a little to animate and infpirc the Athe^^ 

Vol. I. if i)ian>, 
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nians, who were now taught to think chat there 
was nothing either formidable tn the rvucnbcrs» 
or ufcful in the 6ze of the Perfian (hips. Thus 
ftrengthening themielves with the hopes .of 
more fplendid engagements, they failed away 
from Arcemifa and (lopped at Salamis, where 
they might moft conveniently aiTift the Athe- 
nians. 

In the mean time Xerxes having entered 
with his numerous army into the country of 
Phocis^ burning and plundering every town 
through which he pafTed. The inhabitants q£ 
Peloponnefus» who were naturally defended 
by their inacceflible fituation, as their coupjcry 
was joined to the continent only by ^ neckupf 
land, thought it the moft prudent way to dc- 
fend the ifthmus by a wall, to take (belcer be- 
hind that rampart, and to leave the reft of 
Greece to the mercy of the conqueror. The 
Athenians^ bowevcr,^ whofe country lay with- 
out fhe IfthmuSy remonftrated loudly againft 
this defertion, and endeavoured ro pcrfuade 
the Greeks to face .the enemy in the plain. 
But prudence prevailed, and Themiftocles 
gave them to underftand that though their 
country fhould be for a while over-run by the 
barbarous invader, yet they had ftill their 
wooden walls to rely on, for their fleet was 

ready 
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ready to tranfport them tcyfuch of their fettlc- 
mcncs as they thought proper. At firft, how- 
ever, this advice was the mod hateful that 
could be imagined. The people thought 
themfejves inevitably loft if they (hould once 
abandon the temples of their gods, and the 
tombs of their anceftors. But Themiftocles 
ufing all his eloquence and addrcfs to work 
upon their paffions, reprefented to them that 
Athens did not confift either of its walls^or its 
houfes but of its citizens^ and that the faving 
of thefc was the true prefervation of the ftatc^ 
A decree therefore was pafled, by which it 
was ordained, that Athens for a while (hould 
be given up in truft to the gods, and that all 
the inhabitants, whether in freedom or flavery, 
Ihould embark on board the fleet. In this ca- 
lamitous dcfertion Cimon, though very young, 
was feen encouraging the citizens by his words 
and example. Bearing in his hands a part of 
Jiis borfe's furniture, he went to offer it as now 
ufelefs in the temple of Minerva, and then 
going down to the water-fide was the firft 
that cheerfully went on board. When he was 
followed by the reft of the city, fo moving 
and melancholy a fight drew tears even from 
the moft obdurate. A brave, generous, po- 
lite, and ancient people, now forced from their 

L 2 na- 
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native feats to undergo all the viciffitudes and 
dangers of the Tea, to implore a retreat from fo- 
reign dates, and give up their native lands to the 
fpoiier was a moft movingfpcftacle. Yet thcftea- 
dinefs and courage of fome, and the pious refig- 
nation of all, demanded the ucmoft admiration. 
The young and adventurous embarked for Sa- 
lamis, the old, the women, and children, took 
(belter at the city of Trezene, the inhabitants of 
which gcncroufly offered them an afylum. They 
even allowed them a maintenance at the ex- 
pence of the public, permitted their children 
to gather fruit wherever they pleafed, and ap- 
pointed matters for their inftrudtion. But in 
this general defertion, that which extremely 
raifed the compaffion of all, was the great 
number of old men they were obliged to leave 
in the city on account of their age and infir- 
mities. Many alfo voluntarily remained be- 
hind, believing that the citadel which they 
had fortified with wooden ramparts, was what 
the oracle pointed out for general fccurity. 
To heighten this fcene of general diftrefs, the 
matrons were fcen clinging with fond afFeftion 
to the places in which they had fo long refided, 
the wives filled the ftreets with loud lamen- 
• taiions, arkd even the poor domeflic animals 
fccmed to take a part in the general concern. 
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It was jtnpoffible to fee thcfe poor creatures 
run howling and crying after their mafters, 
who were going on (hipboard, without being 
ftrongly afFcfted. Among thefe, the faithful- 
ncfs of a particular dog is recorded, who 
jumped into the fca after his m after, and con- 
tinued fwimming as near as he could to the 
veflel till he landed at Salamis, and died the 
moment after upon the fliore. Thofe few in. 
habitants that remained behind retired into the v 
citadel, where, literally interpreting the oracle", 
they fortified it as well as. they could, and pa^ 
ticntly awaited the invader's apprbaoh. 

Whilft Xerxes was continuing his march, he 
was told that the Grecians were ^mpteyed in 
feeing the games and combats then celebrating 
at.Olympia. It was not without indignation 
that he found his power fo little able to. ter- 
rify his enemies, or interrupt their amufe- 
nients. Having fent off a confiderable de- 
tachment of his army to plunder the temple 
at Delphos, with the reft he marched down 
into Attica, where he found Athens deferted 
of all but a few in the citadel. Thefe men 
defpairing of fuccour, and unwilling to fur- 
vive the lofs of their country, would liften to 
no terms, of accommodaiion -, they boldl/ 

• 

withftood the firft alTault, and, warmed by, 
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the cnthufiafm of religion, began to hope for 
fucccfs. But a fecond affault carried their 
feeble out-works, they were all put to the 
fword, and the citadel reduced to afties. 
Flufticd with this fuccefs, Xerxes immediately 
difpatched a mcflcnger to Sufa wiih the news 
of his viiflqries, and, at the fame time, fcnt 
him a great number of pictures and ftatues, 
among which were thofe of Harmodius and 
Ariftogiton. 

In the mean time, the confederate Greeks 
fummoned a council of war to confult upon 
the proper manner and place of oppofing this 
barbarous inundation. With refpcd: to the 
operations by land, it was univerfally deter- 
mined to defend the ifthmus by a wall, and 
Cleombrotus, the brother of Lconidas, was 
appointed to command that ftation ; but as 
to the operations at fea, thefe were not fo 
, generally agreed on* Eurybiades the Spartan, 
who was appointed to the command of the 
fleet, was for having it advance near the ifth- 
mus, that it might co-operate with the army 
at land, but Themiftocles was entirely of an- 
other opinion, and aflcrted, that it would be 
the moft manifcft error to abandon fo advan- 
tageous a port as that of Salamis, where they 
were then ftationcd. They were now, he faid, in 

7 pof* 
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polleffion of the narrow feas, where the num. 
bcr of the enemy could never avail them; 
that the only hope now left the Athenians 
was their fleet, and that this muil not 
be capricibuQy given up by ignorance to the 
enemy. Eurybiades, who confidered himfclf 
as glanced at, could not contain his refcnt- 
tncnt, but offered to ftrike Themiftocles for 
his infolence. , Strike me, cried the Athenian, 
Jirike me, but hear me. His moderation and 
his reafoning prevailed, the generals, were re- 
conciled to each other, and the refult of the 
council was, that they fhould prepare to re- 
ceive the Perfians on the Ulhmus by land, and 
in the ftreights of Salamis by fca. 

Mean while^ Xerxes, after having demoliflied 
and burnt Athens, marched down toward the 
fca to act in conjunction with his fleet, which 
he had determined fhould once more come to 
an engagement with that of the enemy. This 
was what Themiftocles moft: ardently defired 
in his prefent fituation, but he was fearful his 
confederates would' not have courage to abide 
the encounter. Their thoughts were dill bent 
upon failing towards the ifthmus, and affifting 
their army in cafe of diftrefs. Themiftocles, 
therefore, in this exigence, was obliged to 
have rccourfc to one of thofe ftratagems which 

L 4 mark 
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mark fuperiority of genius ; he cootrived to 
let Xerxes privately undcrftand, that the con- 
federates were now eiTembled at Salamis pre- 
paring for flight, and that it would be an eafy 
ta(k to attack and deftrov them. This infor- 
mation was attended with the defired fuccefs, 
Xerxes gave orders to his fleet to furround 
Salamis by night, in order to prevent an efcape 
which he fo much dreaded. 

In this manner, the Grecian fleet was blocked 
t;ip, and no fafety remained but in intrepidity 
and conqueft. Even Themifliocles himfclf was 
tiot apprized of the fituation of his own forces 
and that of the enemy, all the narrow ftreights 
were blocked up, and the reft of the Pcrfian 
fleet was fcnt for, to make every paflage im^ 
practicable. In this exigence Ariftides, in 
whofe bofom the love of his country always 
prevailed over every private revenge, was rc- 
folved to venture all, in order to apprize Thc- 
miftocles of his fituation and danger. He 
was then at Egina, where he had fome forces 
under his command, and with very great dan- 
ger ventured in a fmall boat through all the 
fleet of the enemies by night. Upon landing 
he made up to the tent of Themiftoclcs, and 
addreflTed him jn* the following manner : ** If 
we are wife, Themiftocles, we Ihall henceforth 
- lay 
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^^ lay afide thoic vain and puerile difleniiona 

*' ^which have thitherto feparated us. Onq 

*' ftrife, and a noble emulation it is, now re- 

** mains for ui, which of us fhall be niofc 

*' fcrviccable to our country. It is youra 

** to command as ^ general, it is mine to ob^y 

.** ^s a fubjeft, and happy fhall I be, if my ad^ 

** vice can any way contribute to your and my 

** country's glory." He then informed him of 

the fleet's real ficuation^ and warmly exhorted 

him to give battle without delay. Themifto- 

cles felt ajl that generows gratitude which fo 

difinterefted a conduct demanded, ^nd eager 

to fliew a return of noble fripndfhip, let himi 

into all his projed:s and aims> particularly this. 

laft, of fuffering himself to be furrounded. 

After this they ufed their joint authority with 

the other commanders to perfuade them to 

engage, and accordingly both fleets prepared 

themfelves for battle. 

The Grecian fket confifted of three hundred 
and eighty fhips, the Perfian fleet was much 
more numerous. But whatever advantage 
they had in numbers, and the fize of their 
ihipping, they fell infinitely ' Ihort of the 
Greeks in their naval fkill, and their acquain- 
ance with thefcas where they fought 5 but it wa& 
particMlarly i^n their commander that the Greeks 

had 
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had the advantage. Eurybiades had nominal- 
ly the conduft of the fleet, but Themiftocles 
in reality conducted all their operations. No- 
thing efcaped his vigilance, and he knew hovir 
to ioiprove every incident to the greateit ad- 
vantage. He, therefore, deferred the onfcc 
until a wind, which at that time of the year was 
i^ periodical, and which he knew would be fa- 
vourable, fet in. As foon as this arofe, the 
fignal was given for battle, and the Grecian 
fleet failed forward in exaft order. 

Xerxes imputing his former ill fuccefs at fea 
to his own abfence, was refolved to be a wit- 
nefs of the prefent engagement from the top of 
a promontory, where he caufed a throne to be 
ercftcd for that purpofe. This ferved in fome 
meafure to animate his forces, who, confcious 
of their king's obfcrvance, refolved to merit 
his applaufe. The Pcrfians, therefore, ad- 
vanced with fuch courage and impetuoflty, as 
ftruck the enemy with terror, but their ardour 
abated when the engagement became clofer. 
The numerous difadvancages of their circum- 
flances and fituation then began to appear. 
The wind blew dircdly in their faces-, the 
height and heavinefs of their veffels rendered 
' them unwieldy and ufclefs, even the number 
of their ihips in the narrow fea where thby 

fought, 
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fought, only fcrvcd to embarrafs and encrcafe 
their confufion. The lonians, whom Themif- 
tocles had implored by charafters engraven 
along the rocks of their coaft, to remember 
from whence they derived their original, were 
the firft who betook themfclvcs to flight. In 
the other wing the conteft was for fome time 
doubtful, until the Phoenicians and Cyprians 
being driven on fhore, the reft retired in great 
diforder, and fell foul of each other in their 
retreat. In this total dcfeftion, Artemifa alone 
feemed to flop the progrefs of viftory ; and, at 
the head of her five fhips, performed incredi- 
ble a£ls of valour. Xerxes, who was a fpedla*- 
tor of her condufl, could not help crying out, 
that his foldicrs behaved like women in the 
conflift, and the women like foldiers. As 
this queen, from her fignal intrepidity, was 
become very obnoxious to the Athenians, a 
price had been fet upon her head-; fenfible of 
which, as (he was upon the point of falling into 
their hands, by a lucky turn of thought, (he 
pretended to defcrt from her own party, and to 
fall foul of one of their fhips ; the Greeks 
thus concluding, that fhc either belonged to 
them, or was a deferter, permitted her to 
efcape. In the mean time, the confederates 
purfued the Perfian .fleet on every fide;- fome 

were 
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were intercepted at the ftreights of Auica, 
many were funk, and more takcn^ Above 
two hundred were burnt, all che reft were dif- 
perfed ;. and the allies d/eading the rcfcntment 
of the Greeks, as well as of the Perfian king, 
made the bed of their way to their own 
country. 

Such was the fuccefs of the battle of Salamis, 
in which the Perfians had received a fcvercr 
blow than they had ever hitherto experienced 
from Greece. Themiftocles, in a fecret con- 
vcrfation with A rift ides, was, or pretended to 
be fo elated, as to propofe breaking down the 
bridge by which Xerxes had made liis way 
into Europe. Whether Themiftocles was 
really fincere in the propofal, remains a doubt, 
but Ariftides ufed all his powers to perfuade 
his coadjutor fron> fuch an undertaking. He 
reprefented to him the danger of reducing fo 
powerful an enemy to defperation, and aflert- 
ed, thac it was his wifli to be relieved from 
fuch an intruder with all poffible difpatch. 
. Themiftocles at once acquiefced in his reafons; 
and, in order to haften the king's departure, 
contrived to have him fecretly informed that 
the Grecians ficfigned to break down the bridge. 

The fituation of Xerxes was Fuch, that the 
fmallqft repulfe was now fufficient to wean him 

from 
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from his darling expedition. Aftonifh^d at 
the late overthrow, and alarmed at this ne^v 
information, he only wanted a decent oppw- 
tunity to retreat, when Mardonius came con- 
veniently to extricate him from his erfibarraflP- 
meats. He began by extenuating the late lofy, 
and the many expedients that remained to re- 
lieve their fituation, he laid all the blame of 
their defeat upon the cowardice of the auxilia- ' 
ries, and their infincere attachment to his 
caufe. He advifed him to return fpeedily to 
his kingdom, left the fame of his ill-fuccefs, 
which always reprefcnts things worfe than they 
are, fhould occafion any commotions in his 
abfence. He engaged, if he would leave him 
three hundred thoufand of his choice troops, to 
fubdue all Greece with glory. On the other hand, , 
if the event proved othcrwife, he would take all 
the blame of mifcarriage, and fuffer in pcrfon 
if it were to retrieve the honour of his mafter. 
This advice was very well received by Xerxes, 
who, thinking enough had been given to glory, 
when he had made himfelf mafter of Athens, 
prepared to return to Pcrfia at the head of a 
part of his army, leaving the other part of it 
with Mardonius, not fo much with the hope 
' of reducing Greece, as through the fear of be- 
ing purfued. 

8 Thefc 
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Thcfe refolutions were communicated io a 
council held foon after the fight, and the night 
following the fleet fet fail in great confcffion to* 
wards the Hellefpont, and took up their wio* 
cev quaners at Cuma. The king himfeif, 
leaving his generals to take care of the army, 
hallened with a fmall retinue to the fea-fide^ 
which he reached forty- five days after the 
battle of Salamis. When he arrived at tbc 
place, he found the bridge broken down by 
the violence of the waves in a tempef^ that had 
lately happened there. He was, therefore, 
obliged to pafs the ftreight in a fmall boat, 
which manner of returning, being compared 
to the oftentatious method in which he had fee 
out, rendered his difgrace flill more poignant 
and afflifting. The army which he had or- 
dered to follow him, having been unprovided 
with provifions, fufFcred great hardfliips by 
the way. After having confumcd all the 
corn they could find, they were obliged fo 
live upon herbs, and even upon the bark aftd 
leaves of trees. Thus harraflcd and fatigued, a 
peftilence begun to^ complete their mifery ; and, 
after a fatiguing journey of forty-five days, in 
which they were purfued rather by vultures and 
bealls of prey, than by men, they came to the 

Hellefpont, where they croflcd over, and 

» 
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marched frjc^p. fhenof.tft^wdw- Such was the 

end of Xer^?s'cxpcdi;«ipn into G rcecc, A mca- 

fuce beguiji in pride, and cerniinating in infamy. 

Ic is to be obf^ved, however, that we have all 

this account from the Greek writers only, who 

no doubt have been partial to their country* 

men. I am told, that the Perfian hiftorians 

reprefent this expedition in a very different 

light, and fay that the king was recalled in the 

midft of his fucceffes to quell an infurre6lion at 

home. Be this as it will, the affairs of Per(ia 

feemed after that to go backward, until the 

time w/ien Alexander led a conquering army 

ofGre^kstQ invade them in turn. 
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From the Retreat of X£RX£s to the Peace concluded 
between the Greeks and Persians.^ 
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HE earlieft objeft the Greeks took care a«m.3524« 
of after the battle of Salamis, was to fend the 
firft fruits of the rich fpoil they had taken from ' 
the Perfians to Delphos. Confidered in a con- 
federated light, they were ever attentive to the 
duties of religion ; and though their feds and 
opinions in philofophy, taught mankind to 
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efitert^tn bat very mean ideas of the objefts of 
public worfhip, yet it was religion that form- 
ed their bond of union, and for a while held 
fhcm feebly together. When that bond came 
to be broken^ and the council of* the Amphyc- 
tions became rather a political than a religious 
affembly, the general union no longer prevail- 
ed, and the different ftates feU a facrifice to 
their own conteiltions. 

The joy of the Greeks upon this vi6lory was 
general and loud; every commander had his 
(hare of honour, but the glory of Themiftoclcs 
eclipfed that of all the reft. It was a cuftom 
in Greece, that after a battle the commanding 
officers (hould declare who had diftinguiflbed 
themfelves mod, by writing the names of fuch 
' as merited the firft and fecond rewards. On 
this occafion each officer concerned adjudged 
the firft rank Co himfclf, but all allowed the 
fecond to Themiftocles, which was, in faft, a 
tacit ftiperiority. This was farther confirmed 
by the Lacedaemonians, who carried him in 
triumph to Sparta ; and having adjudged the 
rewards of valour to their own countryman, 
Eurybiades, adjudged that of wifdom to The- 
miftoclcs. They crowned him with olive^ 
prcfented him with a rich chariot, and con- 
duced him with three hundred horfe to the 

confines 
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itH^nfines of their ftace. But ftiU there W2is am 
hoiDage paid him thaf fla&tered his pride yet 
mpirc: >hen he appeared at the Olympic 
gatxies, the fpecftators received hirh with ufli- 
comtoon acclamations. As foori as he appear- 
the whole affembly rofe up to do him honours 
nobody regarded either the games or the com- 
bacantSi Themiftocles was the only fpeftacle 
worth their attention. Struck with fuch flat- 
tering honours, he could not help obferving^ 
thftt he that day reaped the fruits of all hi3 - ' 

labours; 
' .After the Grecians were returned from pur^ 
fuiog the Pcrfian fleet, Themiftocles failed to 
all (he iflands that had efpoufed their interefl;s^ 
in order to levy contributions. The firft h6 
applied to was that of Andros, from whofe in- 
habitants he required a conflderable fum. / 
4ifm&i iaid he, to you accompanied .by two very 
powerful divinUUs, Perfuafion and 'Necejfiiy, Alas I 
replied th^y* ^^ ^^ have divinities on our fidu 
Poverty and Impoffibility. In confequence of this 
reply, he blocked them up for fome time, but 
finding thi&m t(>o well fortified, he was obliged 
to retire. Some other iflands, however, were 
neither furnilhed with fo much reafon or ib 
much power. He exacted large fums from all 
fuch as were incapable of opppfuion^ and 

: YoL* L M thcf$ 
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thefe contributions he chiefly converted to hW 
own private advantage, thus (hewing in his own 
charadter two very oddly aflforted qualities, ava- 
rice and ambition. 

In the mean time, Mardonius, who remain- 
ed in Greece with a body of three hundred 
thoufand men, pafled the winter in TfadTaly, 
and, in the beginning of fpring, led them 
down- into the provtncc of Boeocta. From 
thence he fcnt Alexander, king of Macedonia, 
with a fplendid retinue to Athens, to make 
propafals for an accommodation, and to endea- 
vour to make them feparate their interefts from 
the general caufc of Greece. He offered to re- 
build their city, to give them a confiderablc 
fum of money, to fuffcr them to enjoy their 
laws and conftitution, and to give them the 
government of all Greece. Ariftidcs was at 
that time in the higheft office, being principal 
archon at Athens. It. was in his prefente that 
the king of Macedon made his propofals, and 
that the deputies from the other dates of 
. Greece endeavoured to avert the force of them. 
But Ariftides wanted no prompter but the na- 
tural didatcs of his own heart to give them an 
anfwer. ** To men» laid he, bred up to plea- 
fure and ignorance, it is natural to proffer great 
rewards, ard to hope by bribes to buy off 

6 viptue. 
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Virtue. Barbarians who make filver and gold 
the chief objcdts of their cfteem, may be cfx- 
tufed for thinking to' corrupt the fidelity of 
^very ptople, but that the Lacedasmomans^ 
who came to remonftrate againft thefe offers, 
fhould fuppofe they c6uld prevail was in- 
deed farprifirtg. The Athenians have the 
frommon liberty of Greece intriiftdd to their 
care, and mountains of gold are not able to 
fhake its fidelity. No, fo long a'3 that fun 
Which thePerfians adore continues to (hine With 
wonted fplendor, fo 16'rtg Ihall the Athenians 
be mortal enemie^ to the Perfians, fo long 
fhall th^y cbntinue to purfue them for ravaging 
their lands, for borhrng th^ir hpufcs^ and pa- 
luting their temples: fuch is the arrfwer we 
return to the Perfian propofal ; and" you/* con- 
tinued he,addrclling himfelf to Alexander, **4f 
you are truly their friend, refrain for the fu- 
ture frorti being the bearer of fuch propofaL% . 
your honour, and perhajwl even your fafery 
dcmarnd^ it.** 

Ail treaty being thus bV-oke up, Mardoniw 
prepared to'a^ with vigour, iad invaded Atti- 
ca, which the Athenians w<?re once mpre lob- 
Kged to defeft and leave r<y his fury. Hcjch- 
rered Athens ten rfjonthsafeer rt had been 
taken by Xerxes, th'e inhabiiant$ haviijg again 

I^ 2 cgn- 
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conveyed themfelves to Salatnis, and other 
neighbouring places. In that ftace of exile 
and want, they cojitinued contented ^ith alt 
their fufFerings, fince repaid by freedom. Even 
Lycidas, a fenator, who attempted to propofe 
afubmifTion, was ftoned to death, while his 
wife and children met with the fame fate from 
the women, fo ftrong was the averfion which 
the Athenians had conceived againft all com- 
munications with Perlia. 

In the mean time, the Spartans, whofe, duty 
it was to co-operate with the Athenians with 
equal ardour^ unmindful of the general caufe» 
only thought of making preparations for their 
own fccurity, and rcfolved to fortify the 
ifthmus, in order to hinder the. enemy from 
entering into Pcloponnefus* This the Atheni- 
ans conftdered as a bafe and ungrateful defec- 
tion, and fent deputies to remonftrate againft 
the Spartan condud. Thefe had orders to 
fay, that if Sparta would perfift in its partial 
method of feeking fccurity, the Athenians 
would follow their example j and, inftead of 
fuffering all for Greece, would turn with their 
fleet to the Perfians, who being thus matters 
of the fea, could invade the territory of Sparta 
whenever they Ihould think proper. Thefe 
menaces had fo good an effed, that five thou- 

iand 
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fand men were privately difpatched, each at- 
tended with fcvcn Helotes, and were aftually 
upon their march before the Spartans gave 
the Athenian deputies any anfwer. 

Mardonius had left Attica at this time, and 

was on his return to the country of Boeotia, ' 

where he refolved to await the approach of 

the enemy, as he could there draw up his 

forces with greater, eafe than in the hilly parts 

of Attica, where a few might be oppofed to 

numbers with greater fuccefs. He encamped 

by the river Afopus, along the banks of which 

his army extended, confiftingof three hundred 

thoufand fighting men. 

Great as this army was, the Greeks, with 
much inferior forces, refolved to meet it in 
the field. Their forces were by this time af- 
fembled, and amounted to feventy thoufand 
men. Of thefe, five thoufand were Spartans, 
attended by thirty-five thoufand Helotes. The 
Athenians amounted to eight thoufand, and 
thetroops of the allies made up the remainder. 
In th<i right wing of this army the Spartaris 
were placed, commanded by Clcombrotus, in 
the left wing the Athenians, with Ariftides at 
their headw In this order they followed Mar- 
donius into Boeotia, determined on trying the 
fate of a battle, and encamped at no great 

M 3 . diftancc 
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diftance from them, at the foot of MounC 
Cychaeron. Here they continued for fotnp 
tjme, awaiting in dreadful fufpenfc a battle 
that was to determine the fate of Greece^ Some 
flcirmilhipg between tjie PerGan cavalry and 
the wing of the Grecian army, in which the 
latter were fuccefsful, feemed jo give a 
prefage of future vidlory, jvhiph; however^ 
for ten days neither fide feemed willing to 
jtrike for. 

While th,e two artpies were thus oppofcd^ 
waitjng the mod favourable opportunity of 
engaging;, the Greeks, by their mutual diflen- 
fions, were upon the point of lofing their free; 
(Jom in fatisfying their mutual jealoufy. The 
firft difpute that arofe ip the army, was begup 
by the Tegeans, who contended with the Athe- 
nians upon the point of precedence. They 
willingly allowed the Sparfians the .c<?mmand 
of the right wing, as they conftantly had it, 
but they infilled on having the left, allcdging, 
that they had earned it by former ads of va- 
lour and well known fuccefs. Th^ difpute rap 
high, a mutinous difpoiition began to prevail 
jn all parts of the army, and the enemy were 
Jikely to become vidorious without a blow, 
Jn this general fpirit of diflenfion, Ariftides 
^Ipne appeared unmoved. Long potcd for 
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liis impartialicy and juftice, all parties fixed 
their eyes upon him as the only moderator 
from whom they could expedl fatisfaAion. 
'Wherefore, turning himfelf to the Spartans, 
and feme of the reft of the confederates, he 
addrefled them in the following manner. ^< It 
is not now a time, my friends, to difpute of the 
merit of pail fervices, for all boafting is vain 
in the day of danger. Let it be the brave 
man's pride to reft allured, that it is not the 
poft or ftation which gives courage, or which 
can take it away« I head the Athenians, what* 
ever poft you (hall afTjgn us we will maintain 
it, and make our ftation^ wherever we are 
placed, the poft of true honour and military 
glory. We are come hither not to contend 
with our friends, but to fight, with our ene- 
mies; not to boaft of our anceftors, but to 
imitate them. This battle will diftin^uifti the 
particular merit of each city, each commander, 
and even the loweft ccntinel will fliare the ho- 
nour of the day/* This fpeech determined the 
council of war in favour of the Athenians, who, 
thereupon, were allowed to maintain their for- 
mer ftation, 

A fatal confpiracy in the mid ft of the Athe- 
nians threatened confequences ftili more danger- 
pus, as they were unfeen. Some of the beft and 

M 4. richeft 
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richeft families, who had wafted their fottuiKn; 
in the war, and loft their credit in the city, en* 
tered into a confederacy to deliver up Greece 
into the hands of the Pcrfians. Ariftides, 
however, ftill watchful in the fcrvice of the 
ftate, was early inforrnfed of their machinacions, 
and inftantly laid their fcbemes before the ge- 
neral council. Nocwithftanding he was con- 
tented wUh having eight of the confpirators 
firrefted ; and, of thefe, two only were refer ved 
for trial. Yet his lenity, or, to call it by a 
truer name, his prudence, would not permit 
him to aft rigoroufly even agalnft thtfe ; as he 
knew that feverity in times of general daiiger 
would but deprefs the ardour of the aroiy, he 
permitted them to efcape, and thus facrificed 
public juftice to public fecurity. 

Both armies had now continued for ten days 
in fight of each other, in anxious expoftatioh 
pf an engagement, both wilhng to begin, yet 
afraid taftrike,. a-s the aggrcffor was to engage 
at a difadvantage. But Mardonius being na- 
turally of an impatient, fiery difpofition, grew 
very uneafy at fo long a delay. Befides, he 
had only few provifions left for his army, and 
the Grecians grew every day ftrbnger by the 
addition of frefli fupplies. He, therefore, 
palled a council pf war to deliberate whether 
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ite ^fliould give battle. AKabazus, a perfon of 

fingular merit and great experience, was of 

ppinioh that they fhould not hazard a. battle, 

but that they (bould retire under the walls of 

Thebes, while the enemy, formed of various 

troops, and fubjcA to different leaders, would 

deftroy each other by their own diffenfions, 

or might be partly corrupted to give up the 

common caufe. This opinion was the moft 

reafonable, but Mardonius, fpurred on by his 

natural impetooiity, and wearied with a pro- 

tra6tcd war, rcfolved to engage, nor had the 

reft courage tocontradift his refolution. The 

rcfult, therefore, was that they fliould give 

battle the next day. 

This being refolved on the fide of Perfia, 
the Greeks were not Jefs prepared for the en- - 
gagement, for they had been fccretly apprized 
the night before by Alexander king of Mace- 
don of therefult of the Perfian councils. Pau- 
fanias, therefore, gave orders to his army to / 
prepare themfclves for battle, and drav/- 
ing up his forces, placed the Athenians on 
the right, as being better acquainted with 
the Perfian manner of fighting, and fluflied 
with former fuccefs. Whether it was fear or 
prudence that fuggefted this change to the ge- 
neral, the Athenians took the pod of honour 

with 
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yf'nh exultation; nothing was heard among 
cfaem but mutual exhortations to bravery, and 
a ftead]r rcrolutton to conquer or faU. But 
Mardonius hearing of this alteration in the 
difpolkion of the Grecian army, made ao alter- 
ation alfo in his own* This alfo jonce more 
produced a change in the difpofition of the 
Greeks; by this .chajiging and rechanging the 
order of battle, nothing farther was done for 
that day. 

At night the Greeks held a council of w;>r, 
in which it was refolycd, that they (hould de- 
camp from their prefent fituation^ and march 
lo another, more conveniently fituaced for wa- 
ter. As their removal was performed in the 
night, much difordcr enfucd ; and in the" 
morning, Mardonius perceiving thepa fcattcred 
over the plain, he fuppofcd that they were fly- 
ing, rather than retreating ; he^ therefore, re- 
folvcd to purfue with his whole army. The 
Greeks perceiving his defign, fopn collefted 
their fcattcred forces, which; the d^rknefs had 
diff^erfed^ but not intimidated, and halting 
near the little city of Platea, there determined 
to await the fhock of their purfuers. The bar- 
barian forces fdon came up to the engage- 
ment with their accuftomed howling, expeft- 
xng rather to plunder than to fight. The L4- 

cedas nonians^ 
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<Cicd^monians^ who clofod up the rear of the 
Grecian army^ were the firft who fupported 
the (hock of the aflailanus. They were in 
^ome mcafure feparatcd from the reft of the 
army by theqbftinacy of one of their own re- 
giments, who confidcr^d their retreat as con- 
Itrary to the idea of Spartan difcipline, butftilj 
confifting of a formidable body of men, they 
yfcre in a capacity of ipaking head againft 
the invaders. Colle6^ing themfelves into a 
phalanx, they ftood impenetrable and im mo v* 
able to all the aiTaults of the enemy. . 

In the mean time, the Athenian troops who 
were appnzed of the attack, quickly turned 
back, in ord^r to aflift their allies; but the 
jGrceks, vi^howcre inPerfian pay, to the number 
of five thoufand intercepted their return. Thus, 
the battle was divided into two, and fought 
with great ardour in various parts of the field. 
But nothing could rcfift the weight of the 
Spartan phalanx, who, after fome time, broke 
in upon- the Perfian forces, and put them into 
diforder. In this tumult, Mardonius attempt- 
ing to reftore the order of battle, and rufhing 
into the midft of the carnage, was killed by 
Aimneftus, a Spartan ; and foon after all his 
army betook themfelves to flight. The other 
Greek troops foon followed the brave example 
" ■ -■ ■ "lee 
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fct them by Sparta, and tHe rout became ge- 
neral* Artabazus, who commanded a body 
of forty thoufand Perfians, fled with them re- 
wards the Hfcllefpont, while the reft fortified 
themfelves in their camp with wooden ram- 
parts. There they were attacked by the Spar- 
tans, but being not well-(killed in that pare of 
war, the Athenians foon came up to their aflfift- 
ance^ and foon efFcfted a breach in this hafty 
rampart. It was then that the flaughter of the 
enemy was indifcriminate and terrible. Of all 
the Perfian army that had taken refuge there, 

■ not four thoufand men efcaped. Above an 
hundred thoufand men were put to the fword; 
and the Conquerors, willing to rid their coun- 
trv at once of their terrible invaders, refufed to 
give quarter. Thus ended the Perfian inva- 
fions of Greece, nor ever after was the Perfian 
army feen to crofs the Hellefpont. 

The carnage being at laft over, the Greeks 
buried their dead, which at moft did not 
amount to ten thoufand men ; and foon after, 
as a teftimony of their gratitude to Heaven, 

. they caufed a ftatue of Jupiter to made at the 
general cxpence, which they placed in his 
temple, at Olympia. The names of the feveral 
nations of Greece that were prefent in the en- 
gagement, were eng/aven on the right fide of 

.the 
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the pedeftal of the ftatue, the Spartans firft, 

xhe Athenians next, and all' the reft in • 

order. 

In the mean time, while fuccefs attended 
the Grecian arms upon land, they were not leTs 
fortunate at fea. The greateft part of the Per- 
fian fleet, after the defeat at Salamis, wintered 
at Cumas, and in the fpring moved to Sanx>s, 
both to guard and awe the coafts of Afia, The 
Grecians, in the mean while, were refitdng 
their fliips at ^gina, and being importuned 
by the Samians, they put to fea under the con- 
duit of Leotichydes, the Spartan, and Xan- 
thippus, the Athenian. The Perfians apprif- 
ed of their approaching, and having long ex- 
perienced their own inferiority, would not 
venture to oppofe them at fca, but drew up 
their (hips upon land at Mycale, a promon- 
tory of Ionia, where they fortified them with » 
wall and a deep trench, while they were alfo 
protefted by an army of fixty thoufand foot, 
under the command of Tigranes. This, how- 
ever, did not deter the Greeks from venturing 
to attack them, Leotichydes having endea^ 
voured to make the lonians revolt, landed his 
forces, and the next day prepared for the af- 
fault. He drew up his army in two bodies ; 
the one confiding chiefly of Athenians and 
. 8 Corin- 
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Corinthians, kept the plain, whilft' the other 
of Lacedxmonians, marched over the hills and 
precipices, to gain the higheft ground. The 
battle being joined, great courage and refolu- 
tion was (hewn on both fides, and the fortune 
of the day continued for a long time in fuf- 
penfe. The defeftion of the Greek auxiliaries 
in . the Perfian army, turned the fate of the 
battle; the Perfians were foon routed, and 
purfued with great flaughter to their very 
tents. The Athenians had made themieWes 
mailers of the field before the Lacedaemonians 
could come up to their affiftance, fo that ali 
the ihare thefe had in the adlion, was to dif- 
pcrfe fome Perfian troops which were'attcmpt- 
ing to make a regular retreat, foon after their 
ramparts were forced, and all their veffels 
burnt, fo that nothing could be more com- 
plete than the victory at Mycale. Tigrane^, 
the Perfian general, and forty thoufand men of 
his army, lay dead on the field of battle ; the 
fleet was deftroyed, and of the great army 
brought into Europe by Xerxe?, fcarce one re- 
mained to bring back the tidings. 

The battle of Platea was fought in the morn- 
ing, and that of Mycale in the evening of the 
fame day. But what is very extraordinary, it 
is univcrfally affirmed, that the viftory at 

Platara 
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Platasa was known at Mycale before the battle 
begun^ though it is a paff^^e of feveral days 
from one place to the other. It is raoft pro- 
bable, that Leotychides made ufc of the report 
CO encourage his army, and incite them to 
emulate their aflbciates in the> caufe of freedom. 
During thefc misfortunes, Xerxes, who 
had been the caufe of all, lay at Sard is, expect- 
ing the event of his expedition, but every hour 
coming loaded with the news of ibme fatal 
difafter, finciing himfelf unable to retrieve Ws 
afFairS| he retired farther into the xJountry, aod 
endeavoured to drown in luxury and tioc the 
uneafy refledions of his fuccefslefs ambitkm. 
To the bWaRC of fuccefs abroad, was added i be 
contempt' of his fubjeds at home; and this 
brought *on .a train of treafons, infurrcftioti»g 
facrilege, murder^ inceft, and cruelty; foihac 
the latter part of his reign was as fcandaiousas 
the hrfl: part of it had been imforcunaie* 

The Grecian fleet after thcbattle of Mycaic 
fet fail towards the HclJefpont, in order » 
poffcfs theoifelves of the bridges which Xwkcs 
had built over that (Ireight, but fi&ding cbeta 
already deftroyed by the tempeftuous weather^ 
they returned home. Pro.tv tfeistime^ all the 
cities of loflia Tevolted from-^he Perfians^ and 
Jaaving entered into the gt^mrral coaifcditracj^ 

flioft 
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moft of them preferved their liberty during the 
time that empircf fubfifted. 

The treafures which the Perfians had 
brought into Greece were very great, and 
thefe of confequence, became a prey to the 
conquerors. From this period, the Greeks 
began to lofe their fpirit of hardy and labOri** 
ous virtue, and to^adopt the refined indolence, 
the captious petulance, aod the boundlefs love 
of pleafure, which extreme ^ wealth is ever 
known to produce. The former equality of 
the people now began to be broken, and 
while one part of the inhabitants rioted in opu- 
lence and luxury, another was feen pining in 
want and defpair. It was in vain that pbilo- 
fophy reared its head to flop thefe calamities i 
its voice reaches to but a few ; the great and the 
little vulgar are equally deaf to its did'ates. 
From this time we are to view a different pic- 
ture *, and, inilead of a brave and refined peo- 
ple confederating againft tyranny, we are to be- 
hold an ennervate and fadious populace, a cor- 
rupt adminiitration among thofe in power, and 
wealth alone making diftin<ftion« 
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CHAP. Vf. 

« 

From the Vlftory at MycaIe to the Beginning 6f 

the P£LOPONN£ssiAN War. 



N 



O fooncf wefe the Greeks freed from the a.m.3^»6, 
apprehcrtfions of a foreign invafign, than they 
began lo entertain jealoufies of each other. In- 
deed thefe petty animofities had all along fub-i 
fitted among them, but they were kept undet* 
by the fenfe of general danger* As this col- 
ledion of republics was compofed of ftates 
entirely diflimilar in manners, interefts, ind in- 
clinations, it was no way furprifing to find its 
parts ever at variance with each other. The 
firft mafrks of jealoufy upon the de(lru(3tion of 
the Per fian army, exhibited themfelves between! 
the Athenians and'Spartans. The one a refin- 
ed ambitious ftate, unwilling to admit a fupe- 
rior in the general confederacy, the other an 
hardy unpolifhed race, which could never think 
of admitting a feebler ftate as an equal. The 
Athenians, with their families, being returned 
to their own country, began to think of re- 
building tbcir city, whicFj had been almoft dc- 

• Vol, L N • ftroyed 
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ftroyed during the PerOan war. Asf leyory new 
foundacion aims at troproving Aho^ttildl, thef 
laid a plan of ftrei^theniog aod cxtmduig tbeir 
wallSf and gividg thoir city at onoeitorit. mag- 
nificence and fccurky. This was* bub nacuralf 
however the Lacedaemonians coocei?ec) [^ jea** 
loufy at this undertaking, and beg^^o tl^iok 
that Athens, from being miftreis of- .the ieas» 
would foon attempt ufurping all apfhority 9p-t 
CKl laind. They, therefore, knt^^t^ embulTy 
to the Athenians to diiTuade the/n /r^m this 
undertaking, giving as an oftenftblefeafon, the 
danger fuch fortifications would be ^tf* to. the 
general confederacy if they ihouki «im>fiill b^ 
to the hands of the Perfi^ns^ Thisiffie^ge ac 
firft appeared reafonable, and tt^e .Athenians 
put an immediate (bop to their upd^ltaking^ 
but Thcmiftoclcs, .who fmce the b«tfitefO{f$ala' 
mis continued to. guide in tl^ a^mi^ie$ jpf 
Athens, eafily faw ih?ough the pj^e^ftxtitiipd 
adyifed the council to.meen^theirc^iillnjyigtiar) 
with :fimilar addrefs. He, thfirefAtp, t^t^- 
ed the Spartan anafbafladors,; thftl tj^^l^q^^i- 
aniwould foon fend an embaffy t(^t^i(;fi4f^<»r 
ijx which they would fully fm^y^ gMfifii^ir 
fcr»pl^9. Having thus gained j:w<^ I^^JRf^ 
cured hi mfejf to be, cfccjled for tha^i?fl^<?iOt 
negociation, aad look care (a di^jout.tbe 

treaty 
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trtaiy^by-jftudied delays. He had prcvioufly 

4efirc)^'itba£ihis: collcagioes Jbould follow qne 

af^dr ^ntiaxy aad flUl he atkdged at Lacedae- 

n(£|i>ft:tiiiaiie:)onty waited for their arrival code- 

cermiM: the ^affair at a fingie audience. Dur^- 

i#g ailftfeis time the work was carried on at 

Athens wkh the utmoft vigour and imluftryj 

ttewottlen and children, ftrangers and flaves, 

v^^c H\ employed in it, nor was ic interrupt-^ 

ed for a tingle day. It was in vain ihat the 

Spbrtans-^conoplaincd of this procedure*; ic 

iilri^rM''V«(iA' chat they urged Themiftocles to 

bailen fcfe ^Ajftnefsv he ftedfaftly denied the 

faft, ahd^mreated them not; to give any credit 

ft> k>0fe -and idle reports* He defired they 

Wd^ld>^i^ again atid enquire into the truth of 

ttt^'Matl^^^i^nd, at thei'ikme time, advifed. 

x^Hit j?Ah&iiiimt to detain^ the Spartan envoys 

ui^iil'iA^iyznd his coHegu^s ihould return, 

At*lail^fi!Eld^gall his pretences for delayex- 

haUftiid^^^B^boldl^y^ demanded an audience, and 

kiftWilitg «ttot' the v<?6rk was finifhed, he ii>a 

lo6|^?^^' on the maflc. He then informed 

thl6^S)!%k^4i^ fuU count^l, that Athens was 

il€fW^n''* dofldkioa tb keep out any cnemy^ 

v^lfiWMf ftfcfigfl ^ domtftio: that what his 

coi^ii«r)itf}iifliaddtine>^asc6rvformab^e both to 

tlie lair-tof tWMORS, and the Gomrnon irttercfts of 

N 2 Greece, 
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Greece. Every city had a right to confult for 
its own fafety, without fubmitting tp the ad- 
vice or controul of its neighbours; that what 
had been done was entirely in confrqucnce of 
his advice; and, infhorc, that whatever injury 
they offered him, they muft expedt it would be 
returned upon their own anQbaflTadors, who 
were ftill detained at Athens. Thefe declara- 
tions extremely difpleafed the Lacedaemonians^ 
but, either fenfible of their truth, or unwilling 
to come to an open rupture, they diffembjed 
their refentment, and the ambafiadors on both 
fides having all fuitable honours paid them, rc^ 
turned to their rcfpcdive cities. Themiftoclcs 
was received with as much joy by his fellow ci- 
tizens a^ if he had returned from triumph^ and 
he was of a difpofuion to feel thofe honours 
with the higheft delight. 

Having thus taken proper precautions for 
fccuring the city, his next care was4;o ftrengthen 
the port, and form an harbour at once fpacious 
and fccure.. He likewife obtained a decree, 
that every year they Ihould build twenty vef- 
fcls to continue and augment their force by 
fea ; and, in order to engage the greater num- ' 
bcr of workmen and failors to refort to Athens, 
he caufed particular privileges and immunities 
to be granted in their favour. His defign was 

to 
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to render Athens entirely a maritime city, in 
which he* JFollowed a very different fyftem of 
politics from their former governors, who bent 
all their efforts to alienate the minds of the peo- 
ple from commerce and naval affairs. 

But as fuccefs in one part is apt to lead 
on to dcfigns dill more extenfivc, Themifto*- 
cles was willing to outftep the bounds of juf- 
tice in the.profccution ofhisdarlirg projefts. 
He even formed a plan of fupplanting Sparta, 
and making Athens the unrivalled miftrefs of 
Greece, On a certain day, therefore, he de- 
clared in a full affembly of the people, that 
he hid a very important defign to propofe, but 
which could not be communicated to the pub- 
lic, as the execution required fecrecy and dif- 
patcTi. He, therefore, defired they would ap- 
point a perfon to whom he might explain himfelf, 
one whole judgment might difeft, and whofc . 
autHoKty might confirm him in his defign. 
To direA in a matter of this importance, it was 
not eafyto mifs the wifefl and the beft man of 
theftate, and Ariftides was unanimoufly cho- 
fen ty the whole affembly, as the propercft per- 
fon to weigh the juftice as well as the utility 
of the propofal. Themiftocles, therefore, tak- 
ing hitii afide, told him, that tlie defign he . 
}iad conceived was to burn the fleet belonging 

' N3 tQ 
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to the reft of the Grecian ftatcs, whicn tlien 
lay in a neighbouring port, and thus, ptocjLirc 
Athens an undifppted fovcrcignty^of thcfea. 
Ariftidcs, inwardly difplcafed at the proposal, 
made no anfwer, but returning to the aflcmbly, 
informed them, that nothing could be more 
fidvantageous to Athens than what Theipifto- 
cles propofed, but that nothing could be more 
unjuft. The people, ftill poffeffed of a fharc 
of remaining virtue, unanimoufly declined the 
propofal without knowing jts coqtentj,^ and 
conferred the furname oi Jttjl upop^ri^ides, 
a title ftill the more Qattering, as h^ had.U) yit}X 

def^rvedit, :-, ^., r. — 

Thus, Athens being reftored tq.Reace and 
fecurity, once more began, to applj fo thofe 
arts that adorn life and fecure freedom. The 
people began to afTume a greater fllAre in ^th^ 
• government of the ftate than rheVhad, hit|ic^^ 
to afpired at, and fteps were every; day taken 
to render the conftitution entirely popular, 
Ariftides perceived this, and juftjy ^qrfeaded' tqe 
confequences of a democratic government \ he, 
therefore, procured a decree, that the archohs 
who were the chi<f .magiftraces cj^ the itate. 
fhould be cjiofcn indifcriminaieiy,' from all 
ranks of Atheq;ans, without. .diftinjSion.. 
' Thus, by indulging the citizens in a part of 

their 
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lir wiJbes, he fecured a legal fubordination 
among tr>c whole. 

In tnc mean time, the Grecians, encour^g- 
«d by their former vidloriesi refolved to fend 
a fleet to deliver their confederates, who ftiH 
groaned beneath the Perlian yoke. Paufanias 
commanded the Sparta'n fleet, while Ariftides, 
and Cimon, the fon of Miltiades, were ap- 
pointedto conduct the fleets of Athens. This 
was the firft time the latter, who was yet very 
young, was placed in a fphere for the exhibi- 
tion of his virtues. He had formerly fufFcrcd 
Jiimfelf to be imprifoned towards the fatisfying 
Jhis father's fine, and his piety upon that occa- 
iion gave the moft favourable prefage of his 
future greatnefs. When fet at liberty, his fer- 
vices in war foon became confpicuous^ and it 
was feen that he aded with the courage of his 
father, the judgment of Themiftocles, and 
with more fincferity than either. The ingenu- 
ous opihnefs of his temper being eafily feen, 
he was Oppofed in the ftate as a counterpoife 
to thfe craft and fubtlety of Themiftocles, and 
thus adviahccd to the highcft employments both 
at home and abroad. Under thefc com- 
manders, the allied fleet firft dircfted their 
courfe to tHe ifle of Cyprus, where they rcftor- 
cd all the cities to their liberty ^ then fleering 

N 4 towards 
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towards the Hellcfpont, attacked the city Bf * 
zantium, of which they made chemiclves nriaG 
cers, and took a vaft number of phibfirns man/ 
or whom were the xichcft and moil confiderr 
able fdmiiies of Perfia. 

The fucceis of this expeditipn was not more 
Mattering to the Qrceks than in the end prejur 
dicial to them. A deluse of wealth pouring 
in, corrupted the fimplicity, and tainted the 
ipanners ot every rank of people. 1 he Atbcr 
pians already (killed in the art3 of politeneft 
4^nd etfcminacy, concealed their change for a 
time, but it ioon broke out among the Sparr 
tanSf and Paufaniashimfelf, their commander, 
was the firft infeded with the contagion. Be- 
ing naturally of an haughty and imperious 
temper, and ftill more impreffcd with the 
gloomy aufterity of Sparta, he. let no bounds 
to his ambition i he treated his officers, and ' 
even the confederate generals, with feverity, 
' arrogance, and difdain, and ib. much alienat- 
ed the' minds of the foldiers, tbax he was for- 
faken by all the confederates, who put thcm- 
felves under the command and protedion of 
Ariftides and Cimon. Thefe generals had 
ever prefervcd a contrary condu^^ affable, 
courteous, and obliging, they tempered their 
.authority with mildncfs, ^and won by their 

manners 
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fnanners ftichas they could not engage by their 
benefits^' An oppofition fo mortifying could 
l¥OC but bedrfplrafing toPaufaraias ; it was in 
vain that he attempted to keep up his authori- 
ty by , pride and ofte ntation, his in^portancc 
funk with his unpopularity, and he became 

contemptible even to tbofe that ftiU acknow* 

ledged his con)aiand. 

Perhaps it was fronts thefe motives that he 

relbived to facrifice his country to his ambition, 

and give up to the Perfians a ftate where he 

could no longer expeA to didate. Be this as 

\t will, be made overtures for gaining the 

favour of Xerxes ; and, in order to ingratiate 

himfelf at the court of that monarch, he fuf* 

fered Come of his more exalted prifoners to 

m^kc their efcapc by night, commiflloned 

with letfers to Xerxes, wherein he offered to 

deliver up Sparta and all Greece, on condition 

that he would give him his daughter in marriage* 

Xerxes readily barkened to the propofal, and 

referred him to Artabazus, his governor, to 

toncert meaforcs with him for putting it in 

execution. He alfo furnifhed him with a large 

fum of money to be diftributed among fuch 

of the Grecian dates as would join in the con- 

fpiracy; 

f ' 
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How long this, treaty contittWfdrjcfjrfrtjWC 
arc not told, but i( was difcover^d . s^ ^pma 
before it could be puc into execution, and Fw- 
fanias was ordered home to uke his trial for 
the offence. The proofs, however, • i^gainft 
him were not fufficjent for conviftion,. as - the 
* Ephori had made it a rule never to convi£t a 
man but upon the plaineft evidence, , Bu^ his 
command was taken from him, and hefetiredt 
itiil meditating revenge and the deftrudipn of 
his country. It was not long, however^ b^fQf^ 
he received a fecond fummpns to appear before 
the Ephori for frefh crimes, and a nppibcr. of 
his own flaves were found to depQ& .againlt 
him. Still, however, he had the fqrtuj^e to 
come off, the mildnefs of the Spartap laws, 
ind the authority of his regal office^ w^ich he 
dill pofTefled, confpiring to prote^ hjo}* 

Paufanias having in this manner^ t^ic^efqapt^ 
ed the juftice of his country, wouldj.pp^^, how- 
ever, abandon his bafe projc<Sts, or.faf ri^^:^ his 
refisntmcnt to his lafcty, Immediaf|^|y^,q^^r]i 
kis being acquitted, he returned W th? fea- 
coaib, without any authority from ,^p^^(utf^ 
and fti}) continued to carry on his correfpcjpiknqj^ 
with Artabazus. He now afitcd mih lucK 
little referve, that hi^ conduct was knd^q to 
the Ephori, and they pply waptcci information 

t9 
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to convidt'liim. While thcywcfc thits'^jtef* 
plexed for want of evidence, a certain fiaVQ 
who was called the Afgilian, cleared their 
doubts, and came with proofs which could n<yc 
be refilled. This man had been employed 
by Paufanias to carry a letter to Artabazus, 
and he accordingly prepared himfelf for the 
expedition, but rcfiefting, that many of his 
fellow- (laves had been fent on fimilar meflages^ 
and feeing hone of them return, he was in-^ 
duced to open the pacquet of which he was 
the bearer, and there he difcovered the myfterjr 
and his own danger. It feems, that Paufanias 
and the Perfian governor had agreed to put to 
death aff the meffengers th^y mutually fent to 
each othef as foon as their letters were deliver- 
ed, thair there might be no pbflibility left of 
tracing but, or difcovering the correfpondence. 
This lettef he delivered to the Ephori, who 
were noW corivjhced that Paufanias was guilty^ 

but for a more thorough confirmation, they 
were wilfiilg to have it from himfelf. For thii 
purpfife^ t^cy contrived that the flave (kould 
take falH^uary in the temple of Neptune as 
for fafety and prote^ion, and under a pretence 
of fupplicating the deity for the infidelity h<5 
had committed. The inftant Paufanias w^ 
informed of his flave's behaviour, he haftened 
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to the temple to enc^uire the reftfon, where tKc 
flave informed him, that having optntd bis 
letter, he found the contents fatal to himfeify 
and therefore took this method of Averting ttic 
danger, P^fanias inftcad of denying the f2tSt, 
endeavoured rather to pacify the flavtf, ahd 
promifed him a large reward to bribe his future 
fecrccy. But during this ihtervicw, the Ephori 
had privately potted perfons to overhear the 
converfation, and they foon divulged his 
gviilt. The moment, therefore, he «ras return- 
ed to the city, the Ephori refolved to feize bkn, 
and from the afpeft of one of thefc magiftrates 
he plainly perceived his daiiger : he, t4i€fi^fbre, 
flew to take fanftuary in the temple of Minerva, 
and got thither befoi-e his purfuers could 
overtake him. As the religion of the ftate 
would not permit his being taken forcibly fronp 
thence, the people flopped up the entrance 
with great ftones, and tearing offthe roof, left 
himexpofed to the inclemency of the weather; 
After a fhort ftay he was ftarved to death ; and 
in this miferable manner died the general wliq 
had led on the vidlorious troops to the field 
ofPlataea. 

The fate of Paufanias foon after involved 
that of Themiftoclcs, who had fome time ber 
fore been banilhed, apd lived in great efteem 

at 
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at Argos. A paffionatc thirft of glory, and a 
ftrong defirc to command arbitrarily over tbc 
citizens, hafd fliade him very odious ac Athens, 
He had built near his houfe a temple in ho- 
nour of Diana^ under this title. To Diana, tHc 
Goddefs of Good Counfel, as hinting- his own 
counfels upon feveral important occalions, and 
thus tacitly reproaching his fellow-citizens of 
having forgot them. This, though a fmall 
offence, was fufficient to expel him from fo 
fluctuating and jealous a itate as that of Athens; 
but be was now accufcd of having participat- 
ed in, and having been privy to the defigns of 
Paufanias, In fa£t, Paufanias had communi*- 
cated id him all his defigns, but Themiftocles 
had reje(5lcd his propofals with the utmoft in- 
dignation/ But then he concealed his enter- 
prizes, cither thinicing it bafe to betray the 
fccrets friaftcd to his confidence, or imagining 
it impofiible for fuch dangerous and ill-con* 
ccrted fchtmes to take efied. Be this as it 
wll> upon the downfall of Paufanias, it ap- 
peared that a coitefpondence had been carried 
on between them, and the Lacedaemonians 
declared thcmfclves his accufers before the af- 
fembly of the people of Athens. Such of the 
citizens as had long either envied, or feared 
Thcmiftoc-lcs, now joined in tbc gener^rl accu- 

fation^ 
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fiition^ and urged- his death "mth ^gttzt acri-^ 
mony. Ariftides aione, who had long tqcen his 
open oppofer^ refufed to join in thibi>aiqcooFe- 

• 

deracy againft hintyand reje&ed fo tne^aaocp- 
portonity of reverige^ being as little inclined co 
deligbc in the misfortunes of his adverlary, as 
he had before been to envy his rucceflc$. Ic 
was in vain that Themiftocles anfvered by 
letters to the calumnies laid againft'hini} it 
¥ras in vain that be alledged, that a miod like 
his difdaining flavery at home, couhi ifhic^ of 
MPifhing for it in exile ; the people t6o ftitmgJy 
wrought upon by his accufcrs, fent perfons to 
fcize and bring him before the C0tifK!il of 
Greece. Fortunately, however, be had tiifte- 
ly notice of their defign, and went'toctakci^c* 
fugc in the ifland of Corcyra, t6 ihfc inhabi- 
tants of which he had formerly donefigrtkl fer- 
vices. From thence he fled to JEpifW, ^^nd 
finding himfelf (till purfued by tB^ AtSiinidns, 
grown at length defperate, heflcri'tto^'ifiraftl^ttts 
king of the Molofliahs for refuge. "TH^tt-^fee 
firft praftifcd all the abjed arts of a' iian''fet>M^* 
ed to fuc to a tyrant for fuccour. . Mtfftid^tip- 
pn a former occafion been inftrumentil Ih^tt- 
venting the Athenians from granitS'g'dla to 
this monarch, and this was now fe^cIy^'W- 
inembered againfl: him. Admecus was^Ffom 

home 
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hooK ztsiia^ dime Themiftcded came^ o.itn*^ 

plocr.{fir^te&ba-, and^.up0B.hi& return,, be 

was^furpin&dco find biS'Ohtadvcrfary who. had 

conac itofiipm btmfelf uodecbifi protcdipn. As 

Coolvtds* the king appeared^ Tbcmiftock^iook, 

that monarch's young ion ta hU.arois, ^nd 

feating-.bimrelf ^midft the i^gfhold godt^ in^ 

fcH^mfid^hnn of the caufe of his arrival, and im^. 

plo^q^.;hi^ cjierncncy and protcftion. ,Adnier 

tu^.fiirjIMiiCcdy ^nd moved with compaflion at 

U^9f^ifh^'.SS.^^c^ tnzn of Greece an hutnblc 

fvg]^i|IC(M;hi^ feet, raifed him immediately 

frQt^'tbf jgjTQigpd, and promifcd him protedkion^ 

A^cp^b^y,...when the Athenians and Lace- 

d$^pr^ians came to demand him, he refufed 

alafolyjlifilyjittr .dcliv.^jr up ^ perfon who had 

ncwiiftahiftip^ce an ^fylum, in the firm per- 

fi^a4iQDi $tl^c^ 'Vf \^ou)d afford him fafety and 

prpgedic^f^iq Thus, continuing to fpend the 

c}fi{pMSf? ifljindaleAC^ and retirement, hav- 

iPiSikAfQ^^IOiP^don ^^^ defpife the ingraci- 

tu^ejii^iqpuntry, be expcfted at lead their for- 

gijvjqof^s^. f^ut the Athenians and Lacedasmo- 

niaQSjj^/^u^^ not fufTer him to live in peace, 

an^^itjlf IrifiAed on having him delivered up. 

Ift ^l^js j!??(igence, as the king found himfelf 

Udfbk.jCp^ protect his illuftrious guefl, her 

^j(Q\\c^jjiQ^ j^Tomotc his^ cfcape. He was, 

there- 
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Aercforc, put on board a mtiehzttt flipf 
which was failing to Ionia, and his quality 
concealed with the utmoft precaacion. A 
ftorm having carried the fhip near the ifland 
of Naxos, then bcfieged by the Athenians^the 
imminent danger he' was in of falling into their 
hands, compelled him to difcover himfeif to 
the pilot, and prevailed upon him to fteer for 
Afia-, where, arriving at Cumac, a city of 
jEolia, in Ada Minor, he >vas from thence 
fcnt under a ftrong guard, and in Oni? of thofe 
covered chariots in which the Perfians were 
accuftomed to cc*vey their wives to the court 
at Safdis. 

When the unf&irtunate exile was arrived ^ 
the palace of thevvolupruous monarch of tht 
country, he waitdd on the captain o^ the 
guard, reqiicfting, as a Grecian ftl'anger to have 
permiflion to fpeak with the king, - The o^cr 
informed him of a ceremony, which he knew 
was infupportable to fome Greeks, but wtthout 
which none were allowed that honour; This was 
to fall proftrate before the Perfian motfdrch^ and 
to worfhip him as the living image of thcf godson 
earth. Themiftoclcs, who was never fcmjp^- 
lous of the means of obtaining what ht (otgbt, 
promifed to comply, and. falling on his f&cc 
before the king in the Perfian manner^ declared 

his 
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his name, his countryi aitd misfortunes. ** 1 

have done, cried he, my ungrateful country 

fer vice* mdre than once, and 1 am now come td 

ofFcf thefc fervices to you. My life is in yotrif 

hands : you may noi^ exert your clemency, or 

difplay your vengeance. By the former yod 

^fli^ill prcfcrve t faithful luppliant, by the latter 

you willdeftroy the gfeateft cntmy to Greece.*' 

The king made him no anfwef at this audience,* 

though lie ^as (trufck with admiration at his 

feloqoence ind btrepidity, but he foon gave a 

l€K>fe to his Joy for the event. He told his^ 

trouttiers, that he confidcrcd the arrival of 

Thcmiftocles as a very h^py accident, and 

^iflicd that his enemies woold for ever purfue 

the fomc deflruftive methocfs of banifhingfrorft 

among tbe^m all the good and wife* Even his 

fatisfaftions were cootinued in a dream. At 

nrght lie waaf feert to ftart from his deep, and 

and three times to cry out, *• i have got Themif- 

tocles xhc Athenian." He even gave him three 

cities for hisfupport, and had hini maintained 

in the utmaft affluence and fplendor. It is faid 

that fuch'was his favour at the Per&an cooff, 

and fb great was the conGderation in which he 

was held by all ranks of mankind^ that one 

day at table he was heard to cry out to his Wife 

and children that were placed there^ •« ChiU 

Vol. I. O , dren. 
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drcn> we fhould have been certaioly x^ined^ if 
we had not been formerly undone." 

In this manner he lived in affluence and cm- 
tented Qavery, until the king began to think 
of employing his talents in fending him at the 
head of an army againft Athens. Athough 
Themiftocles profefled himfelf an open enemy 
to that (late, yet he ftill harboured a latent af- 
fedion for it, which no refentment could re- 
move. The confcioufnefs that he (bould be 
inftrumental in overturning a city which had 
been made to flouriih by his counfels, gave 
him inexprefiible pain. He found himfelf at 
laft unable to fuftain the conSid between his 
gratitude to the king and his love to bis coun- 
try; and, therefore, refolved upon 4ying as 
the only means of efcaping from his perplexity. 
He, therefore, prepared a folemn facriiice, to 
which he invited all his friends, when, after 
eipbracing them all, and taking a lad farewell, 
he fwallowed poifon, which fooq pqf an end 
to his life. Hedi^d at Magnefiai ^ge4 thr^- 
' fcore and five years, the greateft p^rt of which 
he had fpent in the intrigues and .bv^ftles of 
active employment. Themiftocles fe^med to 
^ unite in himfelf all the prominent(featpresof 
the Greek chara<5ter i fagacious, eloquent, and 
brave, yet unprincipled, artful, and; merce- 
nary, 
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faafy, ''With* too many virtues ever to be men- 
tioned as a dcfpicable cTiaracler, and too many 
defefts ever to be confidered as a great one. 

In the mean time, while Thcmiftocles was 
thui become the fport of fortune, the juft Arif- 
tides attempted a nobler path to glory. It has 
already been obferved, that the command of 
Greece had pafled from Sparta to the Atheni- 
ans; and it was agreed among the body of 
the dates, that their common treafure for car- 
rying on the cxpences of the war, ftiould be 
lodged in the ifland of Delos, under the cuf- 
tody of a man of a clear head and an uncor*- 
rupt heart; The gre^it queftion, therefore, was 
where to find a man to be trufted with fo im- 
portant a charge, and ftcdfaftly known to pre* 
fer the public intereft to his own. In this gc* 
neral difquifition all parties at laft caft their 
eyes on Ariftides, of whom Themiftocles ufed 
jeftingly to fey, that he had no other merit 
than that of a ftrong box, in keeping fafely 
ivhat w^s committed to his charge. 

The cofidudt of Ariftides in his difcharge of 
thfeduty, only ferved to confirm the great opi- 
'nicHi n^ankind had formed of his integrity. He 
prefldcd over the treafury with the care of a 
father over his family, and the caution of a 
mifcr over what he holds dearer than himfelf. 

O 2 No 
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No man complained of his adminiftratjoB, ao^ 
no part of the public money was jcxhauftcd in 
vain. He who thus contributed to make go-- 
Tcrnment rich, was himfelf very poor 5 and fo 
far was he from being a&amed of poverty^^ 
chat he confidered it as glorious to hio) as all 
the trophies and vi&ories he had won. It hap-^ 
pened upon a certain occafion, that Callias^ 
an intimate friend and relarbn of Ariftides^ 
was fummoned before the judges for ibme of- 
fence, and one of the chief ob^edions alledg-* 
ed againft him, was that while he rolled in af^ 
fluence and luxury, he ili&red his fjr,iend and 
relation Ariftides to remain in poverty and 
want. Upon this occafion, Ariftides was call* 
cd upon, when it appeared that C^lias had 
often offered to (hare his fortune wif^h himj, bur 
that he declined the benefit ; aflerting,.tbajt he 
only might' be faid ta want who pertnitted hit 
appetites to traqfgrefs the bounds of his in- 
come, and that he who could difpenfe with ^ 
few things, thus rendered himfelf more likethj^ 
gods, that want for nothing. ^ , ^ ' 

In this mariner he lived, }uft in fits pu^i^^ 
and independent in his private cap^ity. His 
houfe was a public fchool for virtue, and was 
open to all young Athenians who fought wif- 
dom, or were ambitious of power* ^ 'He /gave 

them 
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ttiefti the kihdeft reception, heard them with 
pacienie, inftrufted them wuh familiarity, and 
cndfeavoiired above all things to give them a 
juft Valoe for themfclves. Among the reft of 
his difciples Cimon, who afterwards made 
fuch a diftinguiflied figure in the ftate, was one 
of the foremoft, 

Hiftory does not mention theexaA time of 
place of his death, but it pays the moft glori- 
ous teftimony to his difinterefted charafter, in 
tciling us, that he who had the abfolute dif- 
pofal of all the public treafures died poor. It 
is eVen afTerted, that he did not leave money 
enough behind him to pay the expences of his 
funeral,, but that the government was obliged 
to bear the charge of it, and to maintain his 
fstthWy. ' Fits daughters were married, J^rid his 
(on fubfiffed at the expence of the public, and 
fome of hts grandchildren were fubfifted by a 
pcnfion equar to that which fuch received as 
fia'd Been victorious at the Olympic games. 
6ut tlie greateft honour which his countrymen 
paid to his memorv, was in giving him the titlef 
of Tuff, -a character farfuperjor to all the'empty 

tiiles of wifdom or conqueft, fince fortune or 
accident may confer wifdom or valour, but all 
the virtues of morality are folely of our own 
rP4feing; 
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Athens being in this manner deprived of ^d 
copnfels and integrity of her two fereateft ma* 
giftrates, room was now mad« for jwm^cr^ 
ambition to ftep forward, and Cimon; the fou 
of Milciad^s, promifed to fill the fcene with 
dignity and honour. Cimon had fpent his 
youth in exi^effcs, from whence it was thought, 
no effort could, extricate him, When he firft 
offered to gain public favour^ he was fo iU ^e- 
chived by the people, prejudiced ^gainft him 
by his former follies, that he fufffered'thent^l 
cruel neglcft. Bur, though he was po0e(iie4 
of courage and abilities, he htgm to. lay a&d^ 
all thoughts of the public, contented with on-^. 
ly humbler fatisfa(flions. But Ariftfd^ per- 
ceiving that his diflblute turn of mitwi w^s 
united with many great quali(icatk]|9Si; he iti- 
fpired him with frcfh hopes, and perfuadtd bki^ 
once more to renew the onfet. He now, ^iicre^ 
fpre, entirely changed his condv^y and laykig 
afkJe his juvenile follies, aimed at nothing bM 
what was great and noble. Thus, hebecanl* 
not inferior to Miltiades in couragOi^io Thl!* 
miftocles in prudence, and was nocferiujrpafiF? 
ed by Ariftidcs in integrity. 

The firft expedition of any note to ttercom- 
mand of which Qimon was appointed, was of 
the J&eet deftincd to fcour the Afi^tip feas, 

When 
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When be was.arrivied at C^ria, all the Grecian 
cities upon thefea-coafl: ioicncdiately came. in, 
and the reft,.which were garrifoned by the Pcr- 
Hans," were taken byi ftorm. Thus, by his 
condud as well zs by his intelligence, . the 
vrhole country from Ionia to Pamphylia declar- 
ed againfl: the power of Pcrfia, and joined in 
the a(&ciation with Greece. 

Tlie capture of the city Eion is too remark- 
able to be paft over in filence, Boges was go- 
vernor, who held it for his matter, the king of 
Perifia, with a firm refolution to fave it, or 
pcrifh in its fall. It was in his power to have 
capitulated with the befiegers, and Cimon had 
often offered him very advantageous terms, 
but preferring his honour to his fafety, he de- 
clined all treaty, and defended his ftation with 
incredible ftn-y, till he found it no longer pof- 
fiblcto continue his defence. Being at laft in 
the utmoft want of provifions, he threw all his 
treafures from the walls into the river Strymon, 
after whi'ch, killing his wife and children, he laid 
them upon a pile which he had erefted for that 
purpofe, and then fetting fire to the whole, 
rufhed and expired in the midft of the flames. 
Cinlon thus proceeding from one conqueft 
to another, was^at laft informed that the whole 
Pcrfian fleet was anchored at the mouth of the 

O4 river 
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riwrEurymedon, ^hcrc ihcy c^^pcfifeij a^ 
force mtnt: of ftiips from Phcpnicia, and^-^^i 
fortr^ jdefcrred ah cngagrmeot till tlibm ' T^f^ 
Atheman general^ however, rcfolvcdf 'tf poOi^ 
blcv to preyesic this junftkc, and Ftng;cd bif 
gailies in fuch a poftufe as to prtveot, i( 
and yet compel the enemy to ap engage- 
ment. It was in vain that the Iferfiao fleet TS^ 
tired farther up the rpQpth of tt^e. riyrrt itt^ 
Athenians dill purfued them up the ltreain» 
until they were obliged to prepare for battle. 
The Perfians having the ftiperiorityof an hai|- 
dred fail^ maintained the confliA for tome 
time with great intrepidity, but being at laft 
forced on ihore, they who came ficft threw 
themfelves upon land, leaving their empty 
vefiels to the enemy. TI^us, beQdes )ii;b^ 
were funk, the Athenians took above two 
hundred (hips, and following their blaw:»pon 
]Aad» the Greek foldiersi jumping from thf^ir 
&}p^ and fetting up a fh^mi, Ban. t f uriovi%r. 
upon the enemy, who fuilained the furftiihobk^ - 
with great refolutioo. But, a& l£|lgti]^ tke. 
pjrecian valour furmounted the .e|y:rniyjV'4SB&, 
pei^a^tion ; a total rout of the Per^nsi.epfufd^; 
hjumbers v^ere made ptifoners, and a grcat.quaD^ * 
tity^Cjf pluijdfr feiged* whjch..v|cai?./'foH|ridi in^ 
^eir tents. .Thus, the (jreeks, obtained a 

2 double 
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idiffiold^ tifijar|; by. &a 9m} JAi\d upon . tbe faoie^ 

^Hicb h^, had t;ikea in war, to 'beautifying ^d 
s)llo(moghtf oatiw city^ A rafte for archicecii 
tarss had £brvtome time been entering, inca 
Gdrccce» jfid the Atheniaos gave the world 
eaodinpl^s^ in this art, (hatforpals all others t<i 
tbis:^very day. Vidfewrics fo very humiliating 
tatbe .pride of ferfia, inducted that enapire at 
lait to think of peace, and after fome tioie « 
treaty vms concluded, in which the terms wera 
very hoQQurable on the fide of Greece. It was 
iUpulatpd, that: the Grecian cities in Afia fhould 
h^lp^jin^^kt enjoytnent of their nberty, and 
thski botk ^itm} Und and ^a forces of the Pexw 
ftxas ihoaUl bjg kept at fucli a diftance from 
the G redan tTeas, :a& ncs^v to create the fmalleft 
fo^idaru'l f^d^qseptirely ended the Peifiin 
iN^i,<whii:hiiii»d,kfpi: the C^rreQiain ilat<59 &iMt^^ 
ailducfallftdiail i thein labiliqes tnto eiser eion ; ftoqi^ 

thdt tiitifL^r^rwM^d ttk)^ mtnities wbicb wieve^ 
diffipasiajiniripQ^ ihe* comrDon^ foe, began no* 

b^tumado$MD||^ e^h q^er i they loA all wat^Ml^p; 
ibe refineinop^ audi Ittxiiries^ of pcacie) prepared^ 

f - ' >• ^ • , ■• ^ - t . , , ' ' 

them- 
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themfelves for fubmiflion to the firft invader 
of their freedom* 

About this time the fiudy of philofophjr 
was carried from Ionia to Athens by Atheoa^ 
gqras the Clazomeoian. Poetry was^ at the 
fame time, cultivated by Simonides of the 
iQand of Ceos, who fung the exploits of his 
eountry in a ftyle becoming their valour. His 
writings however have not had merit enough 
' to preferve « them from oblivion ; and, it may 
be aflerted, that mankind never fuffer any work 
to be loft which tends to make them more 
wife or happy, 

CHAP. VIL 

« 

From the Peace with Persia to the Peace of 

NlCIAS. 



T 



HE ftatc of J^hens being thus^ in ^grea^ 
meafure freed from its fears of a foreign end-' 
my, began to cherifh inteftine anlmoGtii^S) aadi 
its citizens laboured with every arc Ho fupphmt 
each other in aiining at places of {ruft andauic 
thority. Bcfidcs CLmon, who, by -general; 
confent^ had been appointed to cond^ tkxf. 

^ : . "^ ■ fleet 
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fleet and army^ others endelivoured to take 

the lead at home, and to govern with te& 

hmsard the operations of the ftate. The fore- 

moflr in this attennpt was Pericles, who was' 

noueh younger than Cimon, and of a quite 

different charafter. Pericles was defcended 

from the greateft and mod illuftrious families 

of Athens : his father, Xanthfppus, defeated 

the Perfiaos at Mycale, and his mother Aga- 

rifta, was niece to Califthenes, who expelled 

the tyrants, and eftabliihed a popular govern* 

mtni in Athens. He had early thoughts of rif- 

ing in the ftate, and took leflbns from Anaxa- 

goras, in the philofophy of nature. He ftudi* 

ed politics with great afliduity, but particular- 

ly devoted himfelf to eloquence, which, in a 

popular ilate^ he confidered as the fountain of 

all promotion. His ftudies were crowned with 

fuccefs ; the poets, his cotemporaries, affirm, 

that his eloquence was fo powerful, that, like 

tlmnder, be Qio^k and aftonifhed all Greece. 

He had the art of uniting force and beauty; 

thare was no refitting the ftrength of his argu- 

inetits,.or tfte fweetnefs of his delivery. Thucy- 

ciides^ isis great opponent, was often heard to 

&fj *diat though he had often overthrown 

hrm,' the power of his perfualion was /fuch, 

(hat the audience could never perceive him falleiu 

To 
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..Jo this eloque{)cehe added aUb a th&r^Q^k* 
infight inco faucQ^p Aacure, au wc^U ai^ st'ptirfi&P^ 
acquain^ncc wfcli-ithe difpoficioA of iii« a^ji^ 
tori. It, was a cpnftaot fafbg With him td^^ 
hifliielft Heisember Pericles thou anr going ttf'^ 
fpeak CO men born in the arms of vlifacrty, aixf ^ 
ftiU took care tp flatter theno in tbtjir ruling pa& 
fion. He refembif d tiie cjrraot Pififiratus, not 
only in the fweetneft pf his voicey . but the f(ra^ 
tures of his face, and his whole air and ntuib^* 
oer* To thefe natural and acq^uired^gftees^-^ 
he added thofe of fortune i he was veryripbji^ 
and had an extenfive alliance wich ail the moft 
powerful families of the ftatc, 

. The death of Ariftidcs, the baniihmem bf 
Theq^if^ocles, and thi^'abfence of Citnon^gare 
opportunities to his growing ambitionu Yec 
he at firft concealed his defigns wiih the tnoi( 
cautious referve, till Ending the people growi« 
ing more and more in his intereft, he fet hhrt* 
fdf at their head, and oppofcd the piincipal 
men of the ft ate with grea; appearance of difi 
interefted virtue. The chief obiUcle to^iti) 
rife was Cimon, whofe candour and iiimrzihf 
had gained him a numerous party of all rank^ 
^ }ind denoa>in;»tioos. In opf ofiiion to jitna, Fe-^ 
ficjfs CAllfd in popular alTiftanDt^ and* by exv 

Bendipg the public ipwey if» bribes^ hvgt&s^ 
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a^ oiii€r dAftnbution&, he ^afily gained the 

imjltki^lc K> t»fp«H3fr hh intercfts; -*'' 

.TbiUS, jhawiog la-id a feciirr foufdation 1Jr 

jiopvk^ntff^ht next.ftriKk ac' the cotincH of 

the Areopj^gBsv compofed of'the mafl: refp^i**' 

al^:pcrfoa5 of all Athens j' and, by the iflift- 

ance of oaio Epfciakes, another"* popular chain* 

pion, he dticw away moft caufes from the €0g- 

nijancc o£ that court, and brought the whole 

€>c^r' iota oofitemprt. In this manner, white 

CimoG' was pyrmitted to conduct the war 

at^toady be rna«aged all: the fupplies at hooie i 

arld» aa Jc hhias^his intereft to keepCrnrion at a 

rfiftance, he took care to prbvide him with a 

fofficienffy'bfi foreign employment. 

' In thisdate -of parties at Athens, an infur- 
roSron Off the Hclota?, or Lacedaemonian (laves, 
gave an opportunity of tryrng the ftrength of 
citbcrt TJijefe men, who had for feveral cen^ 
tufies groaned under the yoke of their country-* 
n^en, and bad been excluded from all hopea^ 
o^f^rifing, ^nacrely by the inffuenceof an unjuft 
precedent to tb<?ir prejudice, at laft took up 
aKmSsagkinft their mailers, and threatened lio 
left thttfc'ithe deftruftion of the Spartan ftate* 
In.: this cxirentity the Laccdscmonians lent to* 
Athens: eo implore fuccoun ^ but this was op- 
poftad^byi JEfshialtes, whb declared, that ?tr 

. c would 
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would be no way advifeable to aflift: thetn, '^or 
to make a rival city powerful by their affiftance* 
On the other hand, Cimon efpoufed the catjfe 
of Sparta, declaring, that it was*weak and in^^ 
cofsdftent to maim the Grecian confederacy, 
by fuffering one of its members to be tamely 
lopped away. His opinion for this time pre- 
vailed; he was permitted to march forth at the 
head of a numerous body to their relief, and 
the infurrcAion was quelled at their approach, 
' But Ihortiy after the mifchief broke out afrefh. 
1 he Helots poffcffed themfelves of the ftrong 
fortress of Ithome, and the Spartans again pe- 
titioned for Athenian affiftance. It "was now 
that the party of Pericles was found to prevail, 
and the Lacedaemonians were refufed a com- 
pliance with their demands. Thus left to fi- 
liifh the War with their infurgent flaves.in the 
beft manner they could, after befieging Ithome, 
which held out for ten years, they at latt be- 
came mafters of it, fparing the lives of thofe 
who defended itj upon condition of leaving 
Peloponnclus ever after. 

In the mean time, the refufal on the fide of 
Athens and fome indignities faid to be receiv- 
ed on the fide of i .acedsemon, revived a jcal* 
oufy that had long fubfifted between thcfc 
rival ftates, which continued thence forward 

to 
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tp operate iWitK greater or diminiflied ioflu- 
Qocc, uotil both were utterly uoabled to with- 
0:^nd the fmalleft efforts of fqreign invafion. 

. The firlt inftance the Athenians gave of 

their refentmenc^ was to baniih Cimoo* who 

had been a favourer of the Spartan caufe, for 

ten years, from the city. They next difiblved 

their alliance with Sparta, and entered into a 

treaty with the Argives, the profeiTed enemies 

of the former. The flaves of Ithome were alfo 

taken under Athenian protedion, and fettled 

with their families at Naupadus. But what 

contributed to widen the breach dill more, the 

city of Megara revolting from its alliance with 

Sparta» was proteded and garrifoned by the 

Athenians ; thus was laid the foundation 

of an inveterate hatred, which ended in mutual 

deftru6lion<, 

As, in all beginning enmities, feveral trea- 
.ties were entered into, and feveral leagues 
concluded on boih fidef, till at lad they came 
to a formal rupture. Two pitched battles be- 
tween the Athenians and Corinthians, in which 
thither fide was alternatively victorious, found- 
ed the alarm. Another followed between the 
Athenians and Spartans at Tangara, in which, 
Cioion forgetting the injury he had fuftained • 
from his country, came in to its afTiftance} but 

1 the 
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the .Athenians fuffered a defeat. A month at 
two after repaired the difgrace, and the Athe- 
nians were in their turn victorious. The coft- 
du£l of Cimon again reftored him to public 
favour ; he was recalled from baniflimcnt, in 
which he had fpent five years; and it was 
Pericles, his rival, who firft propofed the 
decree. 

The firft ufe Cimon made of his return, was 
to reconcile the two rival ftates to each other ^ 
and this was fo far affeAed outward ly, that a 
truce for five years was concluded between 
them. ' This led the way to exerting the power 
of the ftate upon a more diftant enemy. By 
his advice, a Beet of two hundred fail was 
manned, and deftined, under his command, to 
conquer the ifland of Cyprus. He quickly 
failed, over- ran the ifland, and laid fiegeto 
Citium. Here, being either wounded by the 
defendants, or wafted by ficknefs, he began to 
perceive the approaches of dilTolution^ but ftill 
mindful of his duty, he ordered his attendants 
to conceal his death until their fchemes were 
crowned with fuccefs. They obeyed with fc* 
crecy and fuccefs. Thirty days after he was 
dead, the army, which ftill fuppofed itfelf un- 
der his command, gained a fignal vi£tory ; thus 
be died not only in the arms of conqueft, bat 

gained 
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g;ai!ied baftlcs . merely by . the efficacy ,of. -his 
name* With Cimon, in a great meafure, ex- 
pired the fpirit of glory in Athens. As 
he v/^ tbe laft, fo he was the moft fuccefsful 
of the Grecian heroes. Such was the terror 
of the Perfiaps at his name,, that they univer* 
fisiliy deferted the fea-coaflrs, and would not 
come within Your hundred furlongs of the 
place where he could be poffibly expefted, 

Pericles being now, by the death of Cimon^ 
freed from a potent rivals fet himfelf to 
can)plete the work of ambition which he had 
begun, and by dividing the conquered lands, 
aalufmg the people with Ihows, and adorning 
the city with public buildings, he gained fuch 
an afcendant over the minds of the people, 
that he might be faid to have attained a mo* 
narchical power in Athens. He found means 
to maintain for eight months in the year a great 
number of poor citizens, by putting them ott 
board. the fleet, confiding of threefcore ihips^ 
which he fitted out every year. He planted 
feveral colonies in the many places which had 
lately fubmitted to Athens. By this he clear« 
ed the city of a great number of idle perfons, 
who were ever ready to difturb government ; 
and were, at the fame time, unable to fubfift. 
But the public buildings which 'he raifed, the 
Vol. I. P ruins 
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ruins of fome of which fublift to this day^ are 
fufficicnt to endear his nanne to pofterity. It 
is furprifing, that in a city not noted for the 
number of its inhabitants, and in fo ihort a 
(pace of time as that of his adminiftration, fuch 
laborious, expenfive, and magnificent works 
could be performed. All the arts of architec- 
ture, fculpture, and painting were exhaufted 
in his defigns ; and what (till remain, continue 
to this hour as inimitable models of perfection. 
To effeft thefe great works, he, in fome mea- 
fure, had recourfe to injuftice, and availed 
himfelf of thofe treafures which had been fup* 
plied by Greece for carrying on the war with 
Perfia, and which having been lodged at De- 
los, he had addrefs enough to get tranfported 
to Athens, where he expended them in fecuring 
his own power by all the arts of popularity^ 
By thefe means Athens became fo much ad* 
mired, and envied by her neighbours, that it 
went by the name of the Ornament; and when 
it was urged, that the common treafure was 
fquandred away in thefe works of (how, Peri- 
cles anfwered, that the people of Athens wcrd 
not accountable to any for their conduS j foe 
they had the bcft right to the treafures of the 
confederated Hates who took the greatcft care 
io defend them. Jje added, that it was fit 
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Ingenious arcizans ihould have their (hare of the 
public money, iioce there was ft ill enough jefc 
for carrying on the war. 

Thcfc were rather the arguments of power 
than perfuafion, of a man already in poflfefliOQ 
than willing upon juft grounds to relinquilh 
what he claimed, tt was feen not only 
by the wifer citizens, but by all the ftates 
of Greece, that he was daily ftriding into 
po>ver; and would, as Pi(iftratus had done be^ 
fore, make the people the fabricators of their 
own chains. For remedying this growing 
evil, the heads of the city oppofed Thucy- 
dides to his growing power, and attempted 
to reftrain his career by oppofing elogucncc tp 
popularity. 

Thucydides was brother- in-law to Cimon, 
and had difplayed his wifdom on numberlefs 
occafions- He was not poflefled of the mili- 
tary talents of his rival, but his eloquence! 
gave him a very powerful influence over the 
people. As he never left the city, he ftill com- 
bated Pericles in all his meafurcs, and for a 
while brought down the ambition of his rival 
to the ftandard of reafon^ 

But his efforts could not long avail againft 
the perfuafive power and corrupt influence \>f 
his opponent. Pericles every day gained new 

P 2 ground. 
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ground, till he at laft found himfelf poflefled 
of the whole authority of the ftate. It was 
then that he began to change his behaviour, 
and from ading the fawning and humble fup- 
pliant, he aflfumed the haughty airs of royalty. 
He now no longer fubmitted himfelf to the ca- 
price of the people, but changed the demo- 
cratic ftate of Athens into a kind of monarchy, 
^thout departing however from the public 
good. He would fometimes indeed win his 
fellow-citizens over to his will, but at other 
times, when he found them obftinate, he would 
in a manner compel them to confqlt their own 
intcrefts. Thus, between power and pcrfua- 
fion, public profufK)n9 and private oeconomy, 
political falfchood, and private integrity, Pe- 
ricles became the principal ruler at Athens, and 
all fOch as were his eneiliies, became the ene* 
mies of the ftate. 

It is not to be wondered, that this profpe- 
rousand magnificent ftate of Athens was not a 
little difplcafing to the rival ftatcs of Greece, 
cfpecially as its ftate of fplendor was, in fome 
meafure, formed from their contributions. 
The Spartans particularly ftill continued to re- 
gard this growing city with envy, and foon 
ftiewed their difpleafure, by refufing to fend 
deputies to Athens to confulc about repairing 

I ' the 
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the temple that had been burnt down during 
the wars with Perfia, The fucccflcs of Peri- 
cJcs againft the enemy in Thrace, ftill more 
cncreafed their uneafinefs ; and particularly 
v^hen failing round Pcloponnefus with an hun- 
d red {hips, he protedcd the allies of Greece, 
and granted their cities all they thought fit 
to a(k him. Thefe fucceffes raifed the in- 
dignation of Sparta, while they intoxicated 
Athens with ideas of ambition, and opened 
new inlets for meditating conqueft. The ci- 
tizens now began to talk of attempts upon 
Egypt, of attacking the maritime provinces of 
Pcrfia, of carrying their arms into Sicily, and 
of extending their conquefts from Italy to Car- 
thage. Thefe were views beyond their power, 
and that rather marked their pride than their 
ability. 

An expedition againft Samps, in favour of 
the Milctians, who had craved their affiftance, 
was the beginning of this rupture, which never 
after was clofed up. It is pretended, that 
Pericles fomented this War, to pleafe a famous 
courtezan named Afpafia, of whom he was 
particularly enamoured. After feveral events 
and battles, not worth the regard of hiftory, 
Pericles befieged the capital of Samos with 
tortoifes and battering rams, which was the 
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firft rime thefe military engines had been em- 
ployed in fieges. The Samians, after fuilain* 
ing a nine months fiegc, furrendered. Peri- 
.eles rafed their walls, difpoflcffed them of 
their (hips, and demanded immenfe Aims to 
defray the cxpences of the war. Flufhed with 
this fuccefs, he returned to Athens, buried all 
thofe who had loft their lives in the fiege in the 
mbft fplendid manner, and pronounced their 
funeral oration. 

A rupture now between the Athenians and 
AfM»sS7»» Lacedaemonians feemed inevitably. Pericles, 
therefore, to anticipate the dcfigns of his rival 
ftat'e, advifcd that aid Ihould |?e fcnt to the 
people, of Corey ra, v;hom the Corinthians, 
affifted by the Lacedaemonians, had invaded. 

As the quarrel between the Corey reans and 
Corinthians gave rife to the great PcloponneQ- 
an war, which foon after involved all Greece, 
it will be neceflary to give a flight account of 
its original. Epidamnus was a colony of the 
Corcyreans, which growing firft rich, and foon 
^fter fadious, banifhed the chief of her citi- 
zens. The exiles joining virith the IHyrians, 
brought the Epidamnians fo low, that they 
Were obliged to fend to Corcyra, their parent 
^ity, for ^(Tiftance. The Corcyreans rejcding 
their requeft, they had recourfe to Corinth j 

and 
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<Lnd giving themfelves up to that (late, were 
taken under its protection. This, however, the 
Corcyreaos began to refent, and having been 
reroirs in affording afliftance themfelves, re- 
Iblved to punilh fuch as Ihould offer any. A 
rupture enfued" between the Corinthians and 
Corcyreans, fpme naval engagements enfued^ 
in which the Corcyreans being worfted, had 
recourfe, as has been already obferved, to the 
Athenians for fupport, who fent fome naval fuc« 
cours, which, however, proved of no great ef- 
ficacy in their defence. 

From this war arofe another ; for Potidaca, a 
city belonging to Athens, declaring for Co- 
rinth, thefe two ftates, from being acceffaries, 
became principals^ and drew their forces into 
the field near Potida^a, where a battle enfued, 
in which the Athenians had the viaory. It 
was in this battle that Socrates faved the life , 
of Alcibiades, his pupil ; and after the battle 
was over, procured him the prize of valour 
which he himfeif had more juftly earned. The 
city of Potidaca was foon after beficged in con- 
fequenceof this vidlory, and the Corinthians 
complained to the ftates of Greece againft the 
Athenians as having infringed the articles of 
peace. The Lacedaemonians, in particular, 
admitted them to an audience^ where the 
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deputies of Corinth endeavoured to roufe 
them into a fenfe of their danger from the 
ambitious deligns of Athens ; and threatened, 
if left unprote£ted, to put fchemielves under 
the command of a power ftrong enough* to 
grant them protedion and fafety. After hear- 
ing what the Athenians had to reply, the 
Spartans came to a clofe debate among them- 
felves, wherein it was univerfally agreed, that 
the Athenians were the aggrefibrs, and that 
they (hould be reduced to a juft fenfe of their 
duty. But the difpute was, whether war 
fhould be immediately declared againft them, 
or remonftrances made to bring them to rea- 
fon. Archidamus, one of their kings, a man 
of prudence and temper, was of opinion, that 
they were not at this time a match for Athens, 
and endeavoured todiffuade them from rufli- 
ing into a thoughtlefs and improvident war. 
But Sthenelaides, one of the Ephori, urged 
the contrary, allcdging, that when once they 
, had received an injury, they ought not to de^ 
liberate, but that revenge (hould follow in- 
fult. Accordingly a war was declared, .and 
all the confederates were made acquainted with 
the refolution. 

War being thus refolved upon, in order to 
give a colour of juftice to their defigns, (he 

Laccdx- 
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iLaccdaemonians began by fending ambaflk^ 
dors to Athens ; and while they made prepara- 
tions for ading with vigour, ftiil kept up a 
fticw of feeking redrcfs by treaty. They re- 
quired of the Athenians the expulfion of fome 
vrho had prophaned the temple of Minerva at 
Cylon from their city ; they demanded that 
the fiegeof Potid^a (hould be raifed, and that 
the Athenians ihould ceafe to infringe upon 
the liberties of Greece. 

Pericles now faw that as he iiad led the * 
Athenians into a war, it was incumbent upon 
him to inipire them with courage to profecute 
it with fuccefs. He (hewed his countrymen 
that even trifles extorted from thepi with an air 
of command, were in themfelves a fufficient 
ground for war : that they might promife them- 
felves a confiderable {hare of fuccefs from the 
divifion in the confederated councils of their 
opponents : that they had Slipping to in- 
vade their enemies coafts, and their city being 
well fortified, could not eafily be taken by 
land. He concluded with telling them the 
abfolute neceflity there was for war ; and that 
the more chearfuUy they undertook it, the 
eafier it would come to an happy conclufion. 
That the greatefi honours had generally recurred 
" to their ftate from the greateft extremities; 

that 
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ihm this might Icfve tosnimttic.tbeoKiA its d^^* 
fence,, fo aa v> tranfmic it with undimimihed 
lionour ta pofterity* The p^ople^ giddy, fond 
of chthge, and ontef rified by diftant dangers, 
teadily came into his opinion; and, to give fome 
colour to their proceedings, ient evailve an- 
fwers to the Spartan demand^ and concluded 
mth afierting, that they defired to ad]uft all 
difierences by treatjr, as being unwilling to 
begin a war; but, in cafe of danger, would 
defend themfelves with defperate refohition. 

Thus the people, from their love of change, 
entered haftily into the war, but Pericles was 
perfonaily interefted in its dealaratioix. He 
wsrs deeply indebted to the ftsffe^ and knew 
that a time of p^ace was the only opportunity 
in which he could be called upon to fettle his 
accounts. It is faid that Alcibiades, hisi ne- 
phew, feeing him one day very pcnfiYe, -and 
den^andrng the reafon, was anfwered^ that he 
was conGdering bow to make up his'accooots* 
•* You bad better, (aid he, confider hav l^ avoid 
being accountable/' Bcfides this^ Per Klles .find- 
ing no happiners in domeftic fociety,. .gave 
jhimfelf up to the allurements, of hismifircfs 
Afpafia, whofe wic and vivacity had qaptiyat- 
ed ail the poets and philofophcrs .of the tge, 
even Socrates bimiclf not catcepced.^ She was 

inclined 
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inclined to oj^fc the Spartan ftate ; and he, 
in fome meafure, is thought to acquiefce in 
her advice. 

War being thus refolved on every fide, 
the firft dawn of fuccefs Teemed to oflSrr in 
favour of Athens ; the city of Platea, that had 
lately declared for them, was furprifed by 
three hundred Thebans, who were let in by a 
party of the town that joined in the confpiracy. 
But a part of the citixens that had efpoufed 
the oppoHte interefts, falling upoa them in 
the night, killed a part, and took two hun- 
dred prifoners, who a little time after were put 
todeath. The Athenians, as foonas the news 
was brought of this adion, fcnt fuccours and 
provifions thither, and cleared the city of all 
perfons who were incapable of bearing arms. • 

From this time all Greece appeared in motion, 
every part of it took a fide in the common quar- 
rel, except a few ftates who continued neuter 
till they (hould fee the event of the war. The 
majority were for the Lacedaemonians, as be- 
ing the deliverers of Greece, and efpoufed their 
interefts with ardour. On their fide were rang- 
ed the Achaians, the inhabitants of Pellene 
excepted, the people Megara, Locris, B^eotia, 
Fhocis, Ambracia, Leucadia, and Anadorium. 

On the fide of Athens, were the . people of 
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Chios, Lefbos, Platca, many of the Iflands, 
and feveral tributary maritime ftate$, includ- 
ing thofe of Thrace, Potidaea excepted. 

The Lacedaemonians immediately after their 
attempt upon Platea alTembled a body of men, 
making up with their confederates fixtythoufand 
in number: Archidamus, who commanded 
the army, harrangued them in an animated 
fpeech. He told them, that the eyes of all 
Greece were upon them ; that they were fupe- 
rior in nunabers, and were to oppofc an enemy 
not only inferior in number, but opprefTcd 
with the confcioufncfs of their own violence 
and injuftice. He exhorted them to march 
boldly into the country they were about 
to enter, with that courage for which they 
had been long famous, and that caution 
which was requifite againft fo inHdlous an ad- 
verfary. The whole army anfwered with an 
acclamation of joy ; and thus, that war which 
was to be the deftruftion of Greece, was com* 
menced in a phrenfy of tranfport by its fliort- 
fighted inhabitants, who hurried on to mutual 
ruin. 

^ Pericles, on the other hand, prepared his 
fcanty body of Athenians to meet the threa* 
tencd blow. He declared to the Athenians, 
that (hould Archidam'us, when he was laying 

wafte 
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wafte the Athenian territories, fparc any part 
of thofe^iahds that belonged to Pericles him- 
felf, he would only confider ic as a trick to 
impofe upon Athenian credulity; he, there- 
fore, gave up all his property in thofe lands, 
and reHgned them back to the (Irate, from 
which his anccftors had originally received 
them. He remonftrated to the people, that it 
was their intereft to contr^dt the war, and to 
let the enemy confume themfelves by delay. 
He adviled them to remove all their cfFcdts 
from their country, and to fliuc themfelves up 
in Athens, without ever hazarding a battle. 
Their troops indeed were but very fcanty com- 
pared to thofe they were to oppofe ; they 
arnounted but to thirteen thoufand heavy arm- 
ed foldiers, fixteen thoufand inhabitants, and 
twelvehundred horfe, with a body of archers 
about double that number. This- was the 
whole* army of the Athenians, but their chief 
ftreriorth coApfted in a fleet of three hundred 
gallies, which, by continually infefting and 
plundering the enemies coaft, raifed contribu- 
tions fufficient to defray the expences of the 
war. 

Impreft with the exhortation of Pericles, the 
Athenians, with a mixture of grief and r^folu** 
tion, forfobk the culture of their fields, and 

carried 
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carried all their pofleifions that could be con-^ 
veyed away with them into Athens. Thef 
had now enjoyed the fweets of peace for near 
fifty yean, and their lands wore an appearance 
i)f wealth and induftry ; but from the fate of 
war they were once more obliged to forfakc . 
culture for encampment, the fweets of rural 
life for their (hocks of battle. 

In the mean time, the Lacedaemonians en- 
tered the country atOenoe, a frontier fortrefs, 
and leaving it behind them, marched forward to 
Acharne, an unwailed town, within fevea miles 
of Athens. The Athenians, terrified at their ap- 
. proach, now began to convert their fury againft 
the enemy into reproaches againft their former 
leader. They abufed him for bringing them into 
a war^in which he had not ftrength to oppofe, nor 
courage coprotedt^ they loudly defired, not with* 
ftanding the inferiority of their number, to be 
led into the field of battle. Pericles, however, 
chofe the more moderate part. He (hut up 
the city gates, placed fufEcicnt guards at all 
the pofts around, fent out parties of borfe - 
to keep the enemy employed ^ and, at the 
fame time, ordered out one hundred gallies to 
infeft the coatts of Peloponnefus. Thefe pre- 
cautions at laft fucceeded -, after the Lacedse^ 
inf^ians had laid wafte the whole country 

ropnd 
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Tound Athens, and infulted the defenders dT 
the city by their numbers and their reproaches, 
finding the place impregnable, they abandon* 
cd the liege, and the inhabitants once more 
ilTued from their walls in joy and fccurity. 

The Athenians after this fevere mortificftb 
tion, refolvcd to retaliate : being left at Kbcny 
to ad ofFenfively, as well by land as fea, 
they invaded the enemies territory with their 
whole force in turn, and took Nife, a ftrong 
haven, with walls reaching unto the city of 
Nigara. 

Proud of the firft dawn of fuccefe, the firft 
campaign being clapfed, tiuring the winter 
they expreflcd their triumph by public games 
at the funerals of thofe that were (lain in battle. 
They ptaccd their bodies in tents three days 
before the funeral ; upon the fourth day cof- 
fins of Cyprus was fcnt from the tribes to con- 
vey thfe bones 6f their rcktions 5 the prcccf- 
0dn marched with folemn pomp, attended bf 
the inhabitants and Grangers who viiited the 
city; their relations, and children of the foldieis 
who were killed, flood weeping at the fepul- 
ichre ; thofe who fell at the battle of Mara- 
thon indeed were buried on the field, but tl« 
reft received one common interment in a place 
called Cerannicus- Pericles, who had conxri* 

tnited 
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buted to the faving of his country, contribuc-* 
cd alfo to its honour, and pronounced a fune* 
ral oration over them, which remains to this 
day, at once a mark of his eloquence and his 
gratitude. But the joy of the public was not 
confined to empty praifes, ceremonies, and 
tears ; a ftipend was fet apart for maintaining 
the widows and the orphans of thofe who fell 
Jtt'the fervice of their country. And thus end- 
ed the firft year of the Peloponnefian war. 

In the beginning of the enfuing fummer, 
the Lacedaemonians renewed their hoftilities, 
and invaded the territories of Athens with the 
feme number of men as before. In this man- 
ner tbefe capricious ftates went on to harrafs 
and depopulate each other : but a more terri- 
ble puniQiment now began to threaten them 
from nature. A plague broke out in the city ' 
of Athens; a more terrible than which is 
fcarcely recorded in the annals of hiftory. It 
is related, that it began in Ethiopia, whence it 
defccnded into Egypt, from thence travelled 
into Libya and Perfia, and at lad: broke like a 
Hood upon Athens. This peftilence baffled 
the utmoft efforts of art, the moft robuft con- 
ftitutions were unable to withftand its attacks, 
nofkill could obviate, nor no remedy difpel the 
terrible infc<^ion. The inilant a gerfon was 

feized 
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fcized, he was ftfuck with dcfpair, which quite 
di Tabled him from attempting a cure. The 
humanity of friends was fatal to themfelves, a$ 
it: vras ineflFedtual to the unhappy fuflfcrers. 
The prodigious quantity of baggage which 
had been removed out of their country into 
their city increafed the calamity* Mofl: of the 
inhabitants^ for want of lodgings lived in 
little cottages, in which they could fcarcc 
breathe, while the burning heat of the fummer 
increafed the peftilential malighity. They 
were fcen confufcdly huddled together, the 
dead as well as the dying, fome crawling 
through the ftreets, fome lying along by the 
fides of fountains, whither they had endeavour- 
ed to repair to quench the raging thirft which 
confumed them. Their very temples were 
filled with dead bodies, and every part of the 
city exhibited a dreadful image of death, 
without the leaft remedy for theprefent, or the 
leaft hopes with regard to futurity. It feizcd 
all with fuch violence^ that they fell one upon 
another as they pafled along the ftreets. Ic 
was alfo attended with fuch uncommon pefti- 
lential vapours, that the very beafts and birds 
of prey, though famifliing round the walls of 
the city, would not touch the bodies of thofe 

Vol. I. Q^ who 
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who died of it. Even in thofe who recovered^ 
it left fucb a tindurc of its malignity, that it 
ftruck upon their fenfes; It effaced the no- 
tices and memory of all the pafiages of their 
lives, and they knew neither themfelvcs nor 
their neareft relations. The circumftances of 
this difeafe are defcribed at large by Thucy- 
dideSy who was fickof ithimfelf ; and he ob- 
ferves, among other effefts of it, that it intro- 
duced into the city a more licentious way of 
living. For the people at firft had recourfc to 
their gods to avert that judgment ; but find- 
ing they were all alike infcdted, whether they 
worshipped them or not, and that it was ge- 
nerally mortal, they abandoned tbemfelves at 
once to defpair and riot : for fince they held 
their lives but as it were by the day, they 
were rcfolved to make the mdft of their time 
and money. The caufe of it was generally 
imputed to Pericles, who, by drawing fuch 
numbers into the city, was thought to have 
corrupted the very air. Yet, though this was 
raging within, and the enemy wafting the 
country without, he was ftill in the fame mind 
as before, that they ought not to put all their 
hopes upon the iffue of a battle. In the mean 
time, the enemy advancing towards the coaft, 

laid 
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laid wafte the whole country, and returned, af- 
ter having infulced the wretched Athenians, al* 
ready thinned by pcftilence and famine. 

Ficklcnefs and inconftancy were the pre- 
vailing cbaraders of the Athenians, and a$ 
thcfe carried them on afudden to their greateft 
exceflTes, they foon brought them back within 
the bounds of moderation and refpcft. Peri- 
cles had been long a favourite ; the calamities 
of the (late at lad began to render him obnoxi- 
ous i they had depofcdhim from the command 
of his army, but now repented their rafhnefs ; 
and reinftated him a ihort time after, with 
more than former authority. By dint of fuf- 
fering, they began to bear patiently their do- 
meftic misfortunes, and, impreft with a love 
for their country, alked pardon for their for- 
mer ingratitude. But he did not live long to 
enjoy his honours. He was feized with the 
plague, which, like a malignant enemy, ftruck 
its fevered blow at parting. Being extremely 
ill and ready to breathe his laft, the principal 
citizens, and fuch of his friends that had not 
forfaken him, difcourfing in his bed-chamber 
concerning the lofs they were about to fuftain, 
ran over his exploits, and computed the num- 
ber of his victories. They did not imagine 
that Pericles attended to what they faid, as he 
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feemed infenffblc; but it was farotherwKc, 
not a fingle word of their difcourfe had efcap 
cd him. At laft, cried he, why will yea exto! 
ai feries of adions^ in which fortune had the 
greateft part i there is one circumftance wbfCb 
I would not have forgotteh, yet which yotr 
have paired over]; 1 could wi(h to have it re- 
menfibered^ as the mioft glorious circumftance 
of my life,— that I never yet caufed a (ingle 
citizen to put on mournings 

Thus died Pericles, in whom were united a 
number of excellent qualities without imparing 
each other. As well fkilled in naval affairs as 
in the condud: of armies ^ as well ikilled inr 
the arts of railing money as of employing it ;^ 
eloquent in public, and pleafing in private v 
he was a patron of artifts, at once informing 
them by his tafte and example. 

The mod memorable tranfadion of the fol- 
lowing years, was the fiege of Flatea by the 
Lacedaemonians. This was one of the mod 
famous fieges in antiquity, on account of the 
vigorous efforts of both partiesi^ but efpeciany 
for the glorious re fiftance made by the befieged, 
and the ftratagems to efirape the fury of the 
aiTailants. 

The Lacedaemonian^ befieged this place itt 
the beginning of the third campaign. A% foon as 

they 
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they had fixed their camp round the citjr, in 
order to lay wafte the places adjacent, the 
Flatsj^^ns feat deputies to the Lacedaemonian 
general, declaring the injuflice of injuring, 
them, who had received their liberties on a 
former occafion frooi the Lacedaemonians 
themfelves. The Lacedaemonians replied, that 
there was but one method to infure their fafet/, 
^hich w^s to renew that alliance by which 
chcy had originally procured their freecjom j 
to difclaim their Athenian fupporters,^and to 
unite with the Lacedemonians, who had 
power and will to proteA tbetp. The deputies 
^replied, they could not poflibly come to ^ny 
jjigreement without firfl fending to- Ath^ns^ 
whifiber .their wives and children wcre'retired> 
The Lacedemonians permitted them to fend 
jthither^ ^nd the Athenians folemniy promifing 
to fuccour tli^m IQ f he utmoft of their power, 
the Plataeans refolyed to fuffer the laft extremi- 
ties rather than fur^-ender, and prepared for 
fi vigorous defence^ yith a fteady refolution to 
fucceed o^ fa^. 

Archidamus, th^e Laqedxmonian general^ ^ 
after calling upon th^ gods to yitnefs that he 
4idl not firft infringe the ?Jli?ince, prepared for 
jthe fiege yith equal perfevera^ce. He furr 
jrpjyindfd the city with acircumyallatjionof trees, 

9L? jyhipb 
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which were laid very clofe together, their 
branches turned towards the city. He then 
raifcd batteries upon them, and formed a 
terrace fufficient to fupport his warlike ma- 
chines. His army worked night and day 
without intermiflion for feventy days, one half 
of the foldiers repofing themfclves while the 
others were at work. 

The befieged obferving the works begin to 
rife round them, threw up a wooden wall up- 
on the walls of the city, oppofite the platform, 
in order that they might always out-top the be- 
liegers. This wall was covered on the outfide 
with hydes both raw and dry, in order to Ihel- 
tcr it from the befiegers fires. Thus both 
walls Teemed to vie with each other for fupe- 
riority, till at laft the befieged, without amuf- 
ing themfclves at this work any longer, built 
another within in the form of a half moon, be- 
hind which they might retire in cafe their outer 
works were forced . 

In the mean time, the befiegers having 
mounted their engines of war, fliook the city 
wall in a very terrible manticr ; which, though 
it alarmed the citizens, did not however dif- 
courage them : they employed every art that 
fortification could fuggeft againft the enemy's 
batteries. They catched with ropes the heads 

of 
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of the battering rams that were urged againft 
them, and deadened their force with levers* 
The befieg^rs finding their attack did not go 
on fuccefsfully, and that a new wall was raifed 
againft their platform, defpaired of being able 
to ftorm the place ; and, therefore, changed 
the fiege into a blockade, after having vainly 
attempted to fet fire to the city, which was 
fuddenly quenched by a fliower. The city 
was now furrounded by a brick wall, fuddenly 
credlcd, ftrengthened on each fide by a deep 
ditch. The whole army was engaged fuccef- 
lively upon this wall, and when it was finiflicd 
they left a guard over half of it •, the Boeoti- 
ans offering to guard the other half, while the 
reft of the army returned to Sparta. 

In this manner the wretched Plataeans were 
cooped up by a ftrong wall without any 
liopes of redrefs, and only awaited the mercy 
of the conqueror. There were now in Platsea 
but four hundred inhabitants, and fourfcorc 
Athenians, with an hundred and ten wopien 
to drcfs their vidtuals, and no other perfon, 
whether freeman or flave, all the reft havinrg 
having been fent to Athens before the fiege. 
At laft the inhabitants of Plataea having loft 
all hopes of fuccour, and being in the utmoft 
want of provifions, fornoed a refolution to cut 

0^4 their 
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(heir ..way throMgh the enemy. BtMi.faalf^/ 
^ecn ftruck with the greatoefe of tbe.dao£C!r« 
£Bd the boldnefs of the encerpnze, entirely loft 
coura^ when they came to the e)(eeution» but 
tf^ tcA (who Wicre about two hundred and 
twenty foldiers} perfifted in tb^ir reiblution^ 
and efc^ed in the fo}lowing manner. The 
befieged firft took the height of the walU by 
counting the rows of bricks which compofed 
iC and this they did at different times» and 
employed fereral men for that purpofe^ in orr 
der that they might not miftalce in th^ calcula- 
tion. This was the eafier, becapfe as the wall 
ilood but at a fm^U diftaqcei every part of if 
was vefy vifible. They thep made ladders of 
a proper length. All things being now ready 
for executing the dcfign, the beiicgcd left the 
city one night when there was no moon^ in the 
midft of a ftorm of wind and rain. After crolj?- 
ing the firft ditch they drew Rejr the wall un- 
difcovercd throiigh the darknefs of the pight, 
not to mention that the noifc made by the rain 
and wind prevented their being .heard. They 
inarcjbed at fome diftance from one another, 
p preyent the clafhing of their arms, which 
were light, in order that thofc who carried 
fhem might be the more adlive •, and one of 
^eir legs was oaked^ to keep them from (lid- 

m 
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Ing fo eafilf in the mire. Thofe who carried 
the ladders laid them in the fpace between the 
toivers, where they knew no guard was pofted, 
becaufe it rained That inftant twelve men 
mounted the ladders, armed with ortly a coat 
of mail and a dagger, and marched dtredly to 
the towers, fix on each fide. They were fol- 
lowed by foldicrs armed only with javelins, 
that they might mount the eaficr, and their 
ihields were carried after them to be ufed in 
the charge. When moft of thefe were got to 
the top of the wall, they were difcovered by 
the falling of a tile, which one of their com- 
rades in taking hold of the parapet had thrown 
dow^n. ' The alarm was immediately given 
from thfj towers, and the wliolc army ap- 
proached the wall, without difcovcring thcoc- 
cafion of the outcry from the gloom of the 
night and the violence of the ftorm. Befidea 
which, thofe who had ftaid behind in the city, 
beat an alarm at the fame time in another 
quarter, to make a diverlion, fo that the enc* 
my did not know which way to turn themfelvcs, 
a^nd were afraid to quit their pofts. But a 
corps de refcrve of three hundred men, who 
were kept for any unforefeen accident that 
might happen, quitted the contravall^cion, an4 
r»n tp ph»t part whprp they hirard the noife, 

and 
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and torches were held up towards Thebes, to 
ftew that they muft run that way. But thofe 
in the city, to render the fignal of no ufe, 
made others at the fame time in different quar- 
ters, having prepared them on the walls for 
that purpofe. In the mean tim^ thofe who 
had mounted firft having poflcffcd themlelvcs 
of the two towers which flanked the interval 
wheK the ladders were fet, and having killed 
thofe who guarded them, potted themfelves 
there to defend the paflage, and keep off the 
beliegers. Then fctting ladders on the top of 
the wall betwixt the two towers, they caufeid a 
good number of their comrades to mount, in 
order to keep off, by the difcharge of their 
arrows, as well thofe who were advancing to 
the foot of the wall, as the others who were 
haftcning to the neighbouring towers. Whilft 
this was doing they had time to fet up feveral 
ladders, and to throw down the parapet, that 
the reft might come up with greater eafe. As 
faft as they came up, they went down on the 
other fide, and drew up near thefoffe, on the 
outfide, to (hoot at thofe who appeared. Af- 
ter they were paffed over, the men who were 
in the towers came down laft, and made to the 
foffe to follow after the reft. That inftant 
the guard, with three hundred torches came 

up. 
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\jp. However, as the Plataeans faw their ene- 
mies by this light better than they wercfeen by 
them, they therefore took a furer aim, by which 
means the laft croflcd the ditch without being 
attacked in their paffage. However, this was 
not done without much difiicuity, becaufe the 
ditch was frozen over, and the ice would noc 
bear on account of chaw and heavy rains. The 
violence of the ftorm was of gi'eat advantage 
to them. After all were paffed they took the 
road towards Thebes, the better to conceal 
their retreat, becaufe it was not likely they had 
fled towards a city of the enemy's. Imme- 
diktely they perceived the befiegers with 
torches in their hands purfuing them in the 
road that led to Athens. After keeping that 
of Thebes about fix or feven ftadia, they turn- 
ed Ihort towards the mountain, and refumed 
the route of Athens, whither two hundred and 
twelve arrived outof two hundred and twenty, 
who had quitted the place, the reft having re^ 
turned back to it through fear, one archer ex- 
cepted, who was taken on the fide of the folic 
of contravallation. The befiegers, after hav- 
ing purfucd them to no purpofe, returned to 
their camp. In the mean time, the Platasans, 
who remained in the city, fuppofing that all 

their companions had been killed, (becaufe thofe 

who 
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^h^* iricne rcturo^cd, tp JMftify, thcffifclvqs^ a^ 
firofTcd tbcj were) icfvc a, bcr;a|d to jderpand 
tbeirdcff4 bodica^ bye beiog C(>idi thfr^rw ftat9 
of che aiS^ir^ 1;^ withdrew* At th^ pnd of the 
mi^wiog campaign, the PUta^aos b^iog ia 
j^folute wine of prQvi(]on$> and Mnfble to 
fmke the lead defence^ fi^rrcnderec} upon con- 
dition that they (houjd not be pyniOied till 
they had been tried and adjudged in form q{ 
juftiee* Five commiflionprs came for thU 
purpoft from Laced^mon^ and ^liefe without 
charging them with any crime^ bariely a(ked 
them whether they had done any feryice f.o the 
X^aceda&monians and the allies in fhi^ yi^ar? 
The Platseans were much furpriied? ^$ wjsU ^ 
pmzled ac this qucftion, and wcri^ fcnrijbley 
that ic had been fuggeiled by the Thcbans, 
their profefled enemies, who had vow<;d theif 
deftrudion^ They^ therefore, put the L<^e- 
dasmonians in mind of the fervices they had 
done to Greece in genera], both at the battle of 
Artemifium and that of Fla^a, and parcicular- 
ly in Lacedaemonia at the time of t^hc carthr 
quake, which was followed by the revolt - pf 
their flaves. The only r^afon they declared 
llieir having joined che Athenians afterwards^ 
^as to defend themfelv^rs from the hoftiliriei 
of the ThebaijiSy againft wiwm they had im* 

i plorcd 



Jjlored thc*fl5ftanc<i of the Licedarnionnm to 

no purpofe.' That if that >ras ifrtputed to thetn 

as a cnhfCi which was only their misfbntmet 

k ought nor^ however, erttircly to oWitcfafc 

the rctnembranceof their former ferviccs^ *«Gaft 

ydur cye5, faid they, on the monuments of 

your anceftors which you fee here, to whom w« 

annually pay all the honours which can be 

rendered to the names of the dead. You 

thought fit to imruft their bodies with us, as 

t«rc were eye- witneffes of their bravery. And 

yet you will now give up their aflxcs to thcii* 

murthererSi ia abandoning us to theThebaiw 

u^ho fought agiinft them at the battle of Pla- 

tSba ? Will you enflave a province where 

Greece recovered its liberty ? Will yoadeflroy 

the temples of thofe gods to whom you owed 

the viftory ? Will you aboliflt the memory of 

their founders who contributed fo greatly w 

your fafety ? On this occafion, we may veri-* 

tore to fay, our intereft is infepafable frottt 

your glory, and you cannot deliver up^ your 

ancient friends and benefadlors to the unjuffi 

Ijatrcd of the Thebans, without eternal infamy 

to yourfelves/* One would conclude, that 

ihefe juft remonftracrces (hould have made 

fomc impreflion on the Lacedaemonians, but 

they were biaffed more by the anfwer the 

Thebans, 
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Thebans made, and which was expreflcc} ia 
the mod haughty and bitter terms againH: the 
Flatasans ; and befides^ they had brought their 
inftrudions from Laccdaemon. They ftopd, 
therefore, to their firft queftion, Whether the 
Platasans had done them any fervice (ince the 
war ? and making them pafs one after another^ 
as they feverally anfwered No, each was imme- 
diately butchered, and not one efcaped. 
About two hundred were killed in this man- 
ner, and twenty- five Athenians, who were 
among them, met with the fame unhappy 
fate. Their wives, who had been taken pri- 
foners, were made flaves. The Thebans af- 
terwards peopled their city with exiles from 
Megara and Platsea, but the year after they 
demoliihed it entirely. It was in this manner 
the Lacedaemonians, in the hopes of reaping 
great advantages from the Thebans, facrificcd 
the Plataeans to their animofity, ninety-three 
years after their firft alliance with the Athenians. 
I pafs over feveral particular incidents 
of the fucceeding campaign, in which the Gre- 
cian ftates mutually deftroyed each other, 
without promoting general happinefs, or efta- 
bllftiing any common foroi of government. 
The fluduations of fuccefs were various. 1 he 
Athenians took the city of Pylus from the La- 

cedaemo- 
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cedsecnonians ; and they, on the other hoiul, 
made annual incurfions into Attica. More 
than o^e overture for a peace was made by 
Cleon, who had a great afcendant among the 
Athenians^ and prevented their taking efFe&. 
The war was, therefore, renewed with all its 
.former animoficies. The ifland of Pylus be- 
came the fcene , of mutual contention. De- 
mofthenes, who afterwards became the cele- 
brated orator, being joined in commiffion with 
Cleon, landed on the ifland, in order to dif- 
poffcfs the Lacedaemonians, who ftill remain- 
ed there. They attacked the enemy with 
great vigour, drove them from poft to poft, 
and gaining ground perpetually, at lad forced 

them to the extremity of the ifland. The La- 
cedaemonians had flormed a fort that was 
thought inaccefllble. There they drew up in 
battle array, faced about to that fide only 
where they could be attacked, and defended 
themfelves like fo many lions. As the engage- 
ment had held the greateft part of the day, 
and the foldiers were opprefled with heat and 
wearinefs, and parched with thirft, the gene- 
ral of the Meflcnians directed himfelf to Cleon 
and Demofthcnes, faid, that all their efforts 
would be to no purpofe, unlefs they charged 
their enemy's rear, and promifcd, if they 

would 
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would give him but fome troops, armed iviUf 
miffive weapons, that he would endeavour tor 
find a paflfage. Accordingly, he and his fbl* 
lowers climbed up certain fteep and crsLggf 
places, which were dot guarded^ when, cOfti'>- 
ing down unperceived intp the fort, he ap« 
pearedon a luddcn at the backs of theLacC'* 
dsemonians, which entirely damped their cou- 
rage, and afterwards completed their over- 
throw. They now made but a very feeble fc-» 
fiftance, and being oppreflcd with r^umbers^ 
attacked on all fides, and dejeAcd through 
fatigue and defpair, they began to give way t 
but the Athenians feized on all the pafles to 
cut off their retreat. Clcon and Demofthenes 
finding, that Ihould the battle continue, not a 
manof them would efcapCj and being deflrous of 
carrying them alive to Athens, they commanded 
their foldiers to defift, and caufed proclama-^ 
tion to be made by a herald for them to lay 
diown their arms, and furrender at difcretion. 
At thefe words the greateft part lowered their 
fhields, and clapped their hands in token of 
approbation. A kind of fufpenfion of arms 
Was agreed upon, and their commander defir-r 
ed leave might be granted him to difpatch a 
meflenger to the camp to know the refolution 
of the generals. This was not allowed, but 

they 
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they called heralds from the coaft, and after 
fevcral meflages, a Lacedaemonian advanced 
forward, and cried aloud, that they were per- 
mitted to treat with the enemy, provided they 
did not fubmit to difhonourable terms. Up- 
on this, they held a conference, after which 
they furrendered at difcretion, and were kept 
till the next day. The Athenians then railing a 
trophy, and reftoring the Lacedaemonians their 
dead, embarked for their own country, after 
diftributing the prifoners among the fevleral 
Ihips, and committing the guard of them to 
the captains of the gallies. In this battle one 
hundred and twenty-eight Lacedaemonians fell 
out of four hundred and twenty, which was 
their number at firft, fo that there furvived 
not quite three hundred, an hundred, and 
twenty of whbm were inhabitants of the 
city of Sparta. The fiege of the ifland (to 
compute from the beginning of it, includ- 
ing the time employed in the truce) had lafted- 
threefcore and twelve days. They all now left 
Pylus, and Clcon's promife, though fo jrain 
andrafli, was found literally true. Butthemoft 
furprifing circumftance was the capitulation 
that had been made; for, it was believed, 
that the Lacedaemonians, fo far from furren- 
deftng their arm§, would die fword-inhand. 

Vol. I. R Being 
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Being come to Athens, they were ordered 
remain prifoncrs till a peace Ihould be coin* 
eluded, provided the Lacedaemonians did not 
make any incuriions into their country, for 
that then they ihould all be put to death. They 
left a garrifon in Pylus. The Meflenians of 
Nauparftus, who had formerly poflefled it, fcnc 
thither the flower of their youths who very 
much infefted the Lacedaemonians by their in*- 
iurfions *, and, as thefe Meflenians fpoke the 
language of the country, they prevailed with a 
great number of flaves to join them. The La* 
cedacmonians dreading a greater evil, feat fe-^ 
veral deputations to Athens, but to no pur* 
pofe, the Athenians being too much elated 
with their profperity, and efpecially their late 
fuccefs, to liften to any terms. For two- or 
three years fucceQively hoftilities were carried 
on with alternate fuccefs, and nothing but the 
bumbling of the one or the other of the two 
rival itates could decide the quarrel. The 
Athenians made themfelves mafters of th<; 
ifland pf Cythera; but, on the other band, 
• were defeated by the Lacedaemonians at Del* 
lion. At length, the two nations began to 
grow weary of a war, which put them to great 
expence, and did not procure them any real 
advantage* A truce for a year was, there- 

toxc. 
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fore, concluded between them, which being 
^expired, fcrved to pave the way for a more laft- 
ing reconciliation. The death of the two ge- 
nerals that commanded the contending armies, 
ierved not a little to haflen this event. BrafTi- 
das, the Lacedaemonian, was killed as he was 
condudling a fally, when befieged in Amphi- 
polis^ and Cleon, the Athenian, defpifing an 
enemy to which he knew himfelf fuperior, was 
fet upon unawares, and, flying for fafety, was 
killed by a foldier who happened to meet him. 
Thus, thefe two men, who had long oppofed 
the tranquillity of Greece, and raifcd their re- 
putations but in a very different way, fell a f»* 
crifice to their own ambition. 

They were, however, men of very oppofite 
charaAers. Brafidas had courage and conduct, 
moderation and integrity ; and, it was he 
alone who at this time kept up the finking re^ 
putation of his country. He was the only 
Spartan fince Paufanias who appeared with any 
eftabliflied charaiSter among the confederates, to 
whom he behaved fo well, that they were again 
brought under the dependence of Sparta ; and 
feveral cities came in to him as their cotfimoti 
deliverer from the tyranny of Athens. The 
inhabitants of Amphipolis, bcfides their join- 
ing with the other allies in folemnizing his fu- 

R 2 neral 
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oeral in a public manner, infticuted annirer- 
fary games, and facrifices to his memory as an 
herO} and fo far confider^him as their faun- 
dcr, that they dcftroyed all the monu orients 
which had been prefer ved as marks of their be- 
ing an Athenian colony. His oppofition co 
the peace was not fo much the effefts of his 
obftinacy, as of a true Spartan zeal for the 
honour of his country, which he was fcnfible 
had been treated by the Athenians with too 
much infolence and contempt. He had now 
a fair profpeA of bringing them to reafon, as 
he was gaining ground upon them, and every 
day making fre0i conquefis : and, however he 
might be tranfportcd with the glory of per- 
forming great actions, yet the main end of his 
ambition feems to have been, the bringing the 
war to an happy conclufion, I muft not here 
omit the generous anfwer his mother made to 
the perfons who brought her the news of his 
death. Upon her aflcing them whether he 
died honourably, they naturally fell into enco- 
miums on his great exploits, and his perfona^ 
bravery, and preferred him to all the generals 
of his time; ** Yes, faid fhe, my fon was a 
valiant man, but Sparta has ftiU many citi^ 
zens braver than he." 
Cleon was another fort of men* He was rafli^ 

arro- 
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a.rrogant, and obftinate, contentious, envious, 
^»d malicious, covetous and corrupt, and yet, 
^v ith all thefe bad qualities, he had fome little arts 
of popularity which railed and fupported him. 
l-^e made it his bufinefs to carefs the old men ; 
and, as much as he loved money, he often re- 
lieved the poor. He had a ready wit, with z 
way of drollery, that took with many, though 
iwith the generality it paflfed for impudence and 
l>ufFoonry. He had one very refined way of 
recommending bimfelf, which was, upon his 
coming into power, to difcard all his old 
friends, for fear it fhould be thought he would >^ /^ 
be biaffed by them. At the fame time, he ^^// c<I 
picked up a vile fet of fycophants in their 
room, and made a fervile court to the lowed 
dre^s of the people; and yet, even they had 
fo bad an opinion of* him, that they often de- 
clared againft him for Nicias, his profeflTed 
enemy ; who, though he took part with the no- 
bility, fiilt preferved an intereft in the com- 
mons, and was more generally refpeftcd. That 
which Cleon chiefly depended on, was his elo- 
quence ; but it was of a boifterous kind, vcr- 
bofe and petulant, and confided more in the 
vehemence of his dyle and utterance, and the 
diftortion of his adion and gedure, than in 
the ftrcngth of his reafo.ning. By this furious 

R 3 ' manner 
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manner of harranguing, he introduced amon^ 
the orators and ftatefnnen a licemioufnefs and 
indecency which were not known before, and 
which gave rife to the many riotous and difor* 
derly proceedings which were afterwards in 
the aflemblies, when almoft every thing was 
carried by noife and tumult. In the military 
part of his fervice, he was as unaccountable 
as in the reft: o/his condud. He was not na* 
turally formed for war^ and only made ufe o£ 
it as a cloak for his ill praftices, and becaufe 
he could not carry on his other views without 
, it. His taking Sphafteria was certainly a 
great action, but it was a ra(h and defperate 
one ; and it has been (hewn how he was undo* 
fignedly drawn into it by a boaft of his owd^ 
However, he was fo elated with the fuc- 
cefs of that expedition, that he fancied himlelf 
a general, and the people were brought to 
have the fame opinion. But the event 
foon undeceived them, and convinced them 
that he knew better how to lead in the 
aiTembly than in the field. In reality, he was 
not' a man to be trufted in either. For, in the 
one he was more of a bluftcrer than of a fol- 
dier, and in the other, he had more of an in^ 
cendiary than of a patriot. 
The Lacedaemonians were no lefs inclined to 

peace 
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peace than the Athenians and were glad to treat 
3t this time while they could do it with honour: 
belides,they h^d nothing more at heart than the 
impHfonment of their men tslken at Pylus,they 
being the chief of their city ; and, among other 
confiderations, it was not the lead, that the 
truce which they had made for Argos for thirty 
y carls, was juft upon expiring. This was a 
Ctrong and flourilhing city, and though it was 
notofitfelf a match for Sparta, yet they knew 
ic was far from being contemptible, ^nd that 
It held too good a correfpondence with its 
neighbours, not to ipake itfelf capable of giv- 
ing them a great deal of uneafinefs. The mat- 
ter having been canvaflfed i^nd debated mod 
part' of the* winter, the Lacedaemonians, to 
bring the treaty to a conclulion, gave out, that 
they refplved as foon as the feafon would per- 
mit to fortify in Attica, Upon whjch, the 
Athenians grew more moderate in their de- 
mands, and a peace was concluded in the tench 
year of the war b^twcprt the two dates and 
their confederates for fifty years. Th6 chief 
lirticles being, that the g^frifons fhould be eva- 
cuated, and the t^ns and prifoners reftored 
on both fides. This was called the Nician 
peace, becaufe Nicias, who was juft tt^e reverfe 
of his rival Cleon, was the chief inftrume^t in 

R 4 it. 
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it. Bcfidcs the tender concern he always exr 
prefTed for his country , he had more particur 
Ur end$ in it^ in fecuring his reputation. For 
hi: had been upon many expeditions, and had 
generally fucceeded in them ; but yet he was 
fenfible how much he owed to his good for- 
tune and his cautious management, and he 
did not care to rifquc what he had already got 
for the hopes of more. 

C H A P. VIIL 

From the Peace of Nicias. to the end of thq 
Feloponnessian War, 



E 



VERY thing now promifed a reftoration 
of former tranquillity. The Boeotians and Co- 
rinthians were the firft tl^at (hewed figns of 
difcontent, and qfed ;heir utmoft endeavours 
to excite freih troubles. To obviate ^ny dan- 
gers arifing froni that quarter, the Athenians 
and Lacedaemonians united ina leagueofifenfive 
and defcnfive, which ferved to render them 
more formidable to their neighbouring ftatcs, 
and more affured with regard to each other, 
Yet ftill the former animofities and jcaloufies 
fermented at bottom, and while friendfliip 

fecmcci 
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leeiTJed tp glofs .over external appearances, 
fxelji difcofltents were gathering below. The 
charadler indeed of Nicias was peaceable, and 
he did all in his power to perfuade the Athe- 
nians to cultivate their general tranquillity*. 
But a new promoter of troubles was now be- 
ginning to make his appearance, and from him, 
thofc who willed for peace had every thing tq 
fe^r^ This was no other than the celebrated 
Alcibiades, the difciple of Socrates, a youth 
equaljy remarkable for the beauty of his per- 
fon and the greatnefs of his mental accom-^ 
plifhments. 

The ftria intimacy between Alcibiades and 
Socrates is one of the mod remarkable cir- 
cumftances of his life. ^This philpfopher ob- 
ferying (excellent natural qualities in hjm, 
yvhich w^re greatly heightened by the beauty 
of his perfon, bcftowcd incredible pains in cul- 
tivating fo valuable a plant, left, being negled- 
ed, it (hould wither as it grew, and abfolutely 
degenerate: and, indeed, Alcibiades was ex- 
pofed to numberlefs dangers ; the greatnefs of 
Jiis extraction, his vaft riches, the authority 
pf his family, the credit of his guardians, his 
perfonal talents, his exquifite beauty, and, ftill 
pore than thefc, the flattery and complaifancc 
pf all who approached him. One would have 

con* 
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concladedt fays Plutarch, that fortune h^d 
furrounded and invcfted him with all thcfe 
pretended advantages, as with fo many ram? 
parts and bulwarks, to render him inacceOlble 
and invulnerable to all the darts of pbilolbphy, 
thofe falutary darts which ftrike to the very 
heart, and leave in it the ftrongeft incitemeRts 
to virtue and folid glory. But thofe very ob- 
jbcles redoubled the 2eal of Socrates. Not- 
withftanding the ftrong endeavours that were 
ufed to divert this young Athenian from a cor- 
refpondence which alone was capable of fecur- 
ing him from fo many fnares, he devoted himielf 
entirely to it ; he had the moft unbounded wit; 
he was folly fcnfible of Socrates's extraordinary 
merit, and could not refift the charms of his 
fweetly infinuattng eloquence, which at that 
time had a greater afcendent over him that) 
the allurements of pleafite. He was fo zeal* 
ous a difciple of that great mafter, that be fol- 
lowed him wherever he went, took the utmoft 
delight in his converfation, was extremely 
well pleafed with his principles, received his 
inftruftions, and even his reprimands, with 
wonderful docility, and was fo mdved 
with his difcourfes, as evenTto fhed tears and 
abhor himfclf; fo weighty was*thc force of 
truth in the mouth of Socrates, and in fo 

odious 
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odious a light did he expofe the vices to 
which Alcibiades abandoned himfelf. Alci^^ ' 
blades in thofe moments when he liftened to 
Socrates, differed fo much from himfelf, that 
he appeared quite another man. However, his 
head-ftrong fiery temper, and his natural fond* 
ncfs for pleafure, which was heightened and 
inflamed by the difcourfes and advice of young 
people, foon plunged him into his former irre- 
gularities, and tore him as it were from his 
mailers, who was obliged to purfue him as a 
fl^vc who had efcaped correction. This vicifli- 
tude of flights and returns of virtuous refolu* 
tions and relapfes into vice, continued a long 
time, but (lilt Socrates was not difgufted by 
his levity, and always flattered himfelf with, 
the hopes of bringing him back to his duty ; 
and hence certainly arofe the fl:rong mixture 
of good and evil that always appeared in his 
conduct ; the infku£tions which his mafter had 
given him fometimes prevailing, and, at other 
times, the fire of his pafiions hurrying him, in 
a manner, againil his own will into things of 
a quite oppofite nature. Among the various 
palTions that were difcovered in him, the 
ftrongefl: and mod prevailing was a haughty 
turn of mirfd, which would force all things to 
fubmit to it, and could not bear a fupertpr^ 

or 
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or even an equal. Although bis birth and un* 
common talents fmoothcd the way to bi» at- 
taining the higheil employments in the re- 
public, there was nothing however to which 
he was fo fond of owing the credit and autho* 
rity he wanted to gain over the people, as to 
the force of his eloquence, and the perfuaGve 
grace of his orations. To this, bis intimacy 
with Socrates might be of great fervice. AI* 
cibiades with fuch a call: of mind as we here 
defcribed, was not born for repofe, and had 
fet every engine at work to traverfe the treaty 
lately concluded between the two ftate<i, but 
not fucceeding in bis attempt, he endeavoured 
to prevent its taking effedt. He was'diigufted 
at the Lacedaemonians, becaqfe they di reded 
themfelves only, to Nicias, of whom they, had 
a very high opinion; and, on the contrary, 
feemed to take no manner of notice of him, 
though his anceftors had enjoyed the rights of 
hofpitality among them. The firft thing he 
did to infringe the peace was h's having 
been informed that the people of Argos only 
wanted an opportunity to break with the Spar- 
tans, whom they equally hated and feared, he 
flattered them fccretly. with the hopes that the 
Athenians would fuccour them, by fuggcijt- 
ing to them, that they were ready to break % 

7 peace 
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peace iwbich was no way advantageous to 
them. Accordingly, he laid hold of this junc- 
ture, and improved the pretext the Lacedae- 
monians had given to exafperatc the peoj^Ie 
both againft them and Nicias^ which had fo 
good an effeft, that every thipg fcemed difpof- 
cd for a treaty with Argos : of which, the La- 
cedaemonians being very apprehenfivc, imme- 
diately dtfpatched their ambafladors to Athens, 
who at firft faid what feemed very fatisfaftory, 
that they came with full power to concert all 
matters in difference upon equal terms. The 
council received their proportions, and the 
people were to afTemble the next day to give 
them audience. Alcibiades, in the mean 

while, fearing left this negociation would ruin 
his deHgns, had a fecret conference with the 
ambafladors, and perfuaded them, under a co- 
lour of friendlhip, not to let the people know 
at firft what full powers their commiffion gave 
them, but intimate, that they came only to 
treat and make propofals, for that otherwifc 
they would grov/ infolent in their demands, 
and extort from them fuch unreafonable terms 
as they could not with honour confent to. They 
were fo well fatisficd with the prudence and 
fincerity of this advice, that hfe drew them from 
Nicias to rely intircly upon himfelf : and, the 

next 
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next day» when the people were aflfembled, and 
the ainbafladors introduced^ AlcibiadeSs with 
a very obliging air, demanded of them with 
what powers they were come i They xnadc 
anfwer, that they were not come as plenipo- 
tentiaries. Upon which he inftantly changed 
his voice and countenance, and exclaiming 
againft them as notorious liars, bid the people 
take care how they tranfafted any thing with 
men on whom they could have fo little depen- 
dence. The people difmifled the ambafladors 
in a rage, and Nicias knowing nothing of the 
deceit, was confounded and in difgrace. To 
redeem his credit, he propofed being fent once 
more to Sparta : but not being able to gain 
fuch terms there as the Athenians demanded, 
they immediately upon his return ftruck up a 
league with tfafe Argives for an hundred years, 
including the Elcans and Mantineans, which 
yet did not in terms cancel that with the Lace- 
daemonians, though it is plain, that the ^hole 
intent of it was levelled againft them. Upon 
this new alliance, Alcibiades was declared ge- 
neral ; and though his beft friends could not 
commend the method by which he brought 
about his deiigns, yet it was looked upon as a 
^reat reach in politics, thus to divide and 
fhake almoft all Peloponnefus, and to remove 

the 
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the war fo far from the Athenian frontier, that 
even fuccefs would profit the enemy but little 
ihould they be conquerors ; whereas, if they 
were defeated, Sparta itfelf would be hardly 
fafe. 

This defection of the confederates began to 

awaken the jealoufy of Sparta, they refolved, 

therefore, to remedy the evil before it fpread 

too far ; wherefore, drawing out their whole 

force, both of citizens and flaves, and being 

joined by their allies, they encamped almoft 

ynder the walls of Argos, The Argives hav* 

ing notice of their, march, made all pofTible 

preparations, and came out with a full refolu* 

tion to fight them. But juft as they were go* 

ing to engage, two of their officers went over 

to Agis, the Spartan king and general, and 

propofed to him to have the bufinefs made up 

by a reference. He immediately clofing with 

the offer, in order to it, granted them a truce 

for four months, and drew off* his army ; the 

whole affair being tranfaded by thefe three» 

without any general confent or knowledge on 

either fide. The Peloponnefians, though they 

durft not difobey their orders, inveighed griev- 

oufly againft Agis for letting fuch an advantage 

flip as they could never promife to thenifclvcs 

again* For they bad a^ually hemmed in the 

8 enemy. 
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enemyy and that with the befl, if not the 
grcateft army, that ever was brought into the 
field. And the Argivcs were fo little apprc- 
henfive of danger on their fide, that they were 
no lefs incenff^d againft their mediators, one of 
whom they forced to the altars to fave his life, 
and confifcated his goods. 

Thus every thing fcemed to favour the Athe- 
nian intereft ; and their profpericy, for this was 
the moft flourifhing period of their duration, 
blinded them to fuch a degree, that they were 
perfuaded nopower was able to refill them. In 
this difpoficion they refolved to take the firft 
opportunity of adding the ifland of Sicily to 
their empire, and foon an occafion offered to 
their wi(h. Ambafladors were fent from the 
people of Egefla, who, in quality of their allies, 
came to implore their aid againft the inhabi- 
tants of Selinuta, who were aSifted by the 
Syracufans. It was the fixteenth year of the 
Peloponnefian war. They reprefentcd, among 
other things, that Ihould they be abandoned, 
the Syracufans, after feizing their city, ^s they 
had done that of Leontium, wouhi poflefs 
themfelves of all Sicily, and not fail to aid the 
Peloponnefians, who were their founders 5 and, 
that they might put them to as little charge as 
pofllble, they offered to pay the troops that 

fhould 



liiould be fcnt to fuccour them. The Athg- 
liians, who had long Waited fof an opportuni- 
ty to declare themfelves, fent deputil:^! to 
£ge(ta to enquire into the ftate of affairs^ and 
to fee whether there was money enough in the 
treafury to defray the expcnce of fo great a 
war. The inhabitants of that city had been fo 
Artful as to borrow from the neighbouring na- 
tions a great number of gold and filver vafes^ 
worth an immenfe fum of moneys and of thefe 
they made a fliew when the Athenians arrived. 
The deputies returned with thofe of Egefta^^ 
who carried threefcore talents in ingots^ as a, 
month's pay for the gallies which they de- 
manded and a promife of larger funis, which 
they iaid were ready both in the public treafurj^ 
and in the temples. The people ftruck with 
thefe fair appearances^ the truth of which they 
did not give themfelves the leifure to examine ^ 
and, feduced by the advantageous reports 
which their deputies made with- the riew of 
pleafing them^ immediately granted the Egef* 
tans their demand, and appointed Alcibiades^ 
Nicias, and Lamachus, to command the fleets 
with full power not only to fuccour Egefta^ 
and reftore the inhabitants of Leontium to 
their city^ but alfo to regulate the affairs of 
Sicily, in fuch a manner as might beft fuit tfie 
Yru L S intcrefts 
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intcitfts of the republic. Nicias was appoint* 
ed one of the generals to his very great regret ; 
for, befides other motives, which made him 
dread that command, he (hunned it becaule 
Alcibiades was to be his colleague. But the 
Athenians prottiifed themfelves greater (uccefs 
from this war, (hould they not refign the 
whole conduA of it to Alcibiades, but temper 
his ardour and audacity with the coldnefs and 
wifdom of Nicias. Nicias not daring to op- 
pofe Alcibiades openly, endeavoured to do i 
indiredtly, by ftarting a great number of dif 
ficulties, drawn particularly from the gi^ ex 
pence of this expedition. He declared, that 
fince they were refoived upon war, they ought 
to carry it on in fuch a manner as might fuit 
the exalted reputation to which Athens had at* 
tained. That a fleet was not fufficient to op* 
pofe fo formidable a power as that of theSyra* 
cufans and their allies : that they mud raife an 
army compofed of good horfe and fo6(, if 
they delired to a£b in a manner worthy of fo 
noble a delign ; that, beddes their fleet, which 
was to make them mafters at fea, they muft 
have 4 great number of tranfports to carry pro- 
vifions perpetually to the army, which otherwife 
<;ould not poflibly fubfiftin an enemy's country: 
that they muft carry vaft fums of money with 

I ^ them. 
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them, without waiting for that promifed therrt 
by the citiiens of Egcfta, who perhaps were 
ready in words only, and very probably mighC 
break their promife : that they ought to weigh 
and examine the difparity there waa between 
themfelves and their enemies With regard to 
the conveniencies and wants of the army, the 
Syracufans being in theif own CdUntf y, ih the 
midft of powerful allies, difpofed by incUha* 

rtion, as well as engaged by tntereft, tO aflift 
ihem with men^ arms, horfes, and proviGonS} 
whereas, the Athenians i^ould carry ^n the 
war in a remote country, poflfefled by theif 
enemies, where, in the winter, news could 
not be brought them in lefs than four mdnthis 
time I a country where all things would oppofe 
the Athenians, and nothing be procured but 
by force of arms : that it would refle£): the 
greateft ignominy on the Athenians, ihould 
they be forced to abaniJon their ehterprize, 
and thereby become thefcorn and contempt of 
their enemies, by their negle£bing to take all 
the precautions which fo important a defign 
required : that as for himfelf, be was deter* 
mined not to go unlefs he was provided with 
nil things neceflfary for the expedition, becaufe 
the fafety of the whole army depended on 
that circumftance; and that he would not refy 

S 9 on 
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on caprice, or the precarious engagements of 
cbe allies. Nicias had flattered him^lf, thae 
this fpeech would cool the ardour of the people^ 
wttorea^ it only i«fiamed it the more. Immt^ 
diatselyr the generals had full powers given 
tfaetir to raife as many troops, and fit out as 
many gallies as they (hoold judge neccflary ^ and 
the leries were accordingly carried ofi in 
Athens, and other places^ with inexprettbkr 
aAivity. 

When prepared, diey accordingly fet faiV 
after having appointed Gorcyra the rendezvoua 
fyr moft of the allies^ and fuch fliips as were 
fo carry the provifions and warlike ftores. All 
the ctiizensr as weUf as foreigners in Athens^ 
Aocked by day-break to the port of Pyraeus. 
The former attended by their children* rela^ 
cionsr friends, and companions, with a jof 
evercaft with a little forrow, upon iheir bid*' 
ding adieu to* perfons that were as* dear tor 
ihem as liic^ who were fetting oot oft a 
diftant and verf dtogerout eapedftion^ from 
whiclir it was uncertainr whether they would 
ever petom, though tbcy flattered ehemfelves 
with the hopes that it would be fuccefsfub 
The foreigners came thither to feed their e}'es 
with a fight which was highly worthy their 
curiofity, for no fingle city in the world had 

ever 
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fitted out fo gallant a fleet. Thofe indeed 
Wihich bad been fent againft Epidaurus and 
Potidasa, were as confiderable with regard to 
the number of foldiers and fhips» but tbea 
they wece not equipped with fo much magnt- 
ficencct neither was their voyage fo long, nor 
their cnterprize fo important. Here were ieea 
a land and a naval army provided With the ut* 
moft care« and at the expence of particular 
perfons^ as w^l as of the public, with «U 
things oeceflary on account of the length of the 
voyage, and the duratioci of the war.. The 
city funufiied an hundred empty galliea, that 
is threefcore light ones, and forty to tractf«> 
port the foldiers heavily armed. Every ma'- 
riner received daily a drachma, or ten pence 
Engliih^ for his pay, CKciufively of what the 
captains of (bips gave the rowers of the hr& 
bench. Add tp this, thp pomp and magnir 
l&cence that was displayed univerfalLy, every 
one ftriving to eclipfe the reft, and each cap- 
tain endeavouring to make his (hip the lightefl:, 
and, at the fame time, the gayeft in the whole 
fleet. I fhall not take notice of the choice of 
the foldiers and feamen, who were the flower 
pf the Athenians, nor of their emulation with 
regard to the beauty and neatnefs of their arm$ 
p,cl e(j[uipage, any more than of their officers, 
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him, aod tbe people in a rage condemned hioi 
to death for his contumacy. His whole edate 
' was confifcated, and all the orders of religion 
were commanded to curfe him. Some time 
after, news being brought him that the Atheni* 
ans had condemned him to death; I hope 
one day, faith he, to ipake them fcnfible that 
I am ftill alive. 

The Syracufans had by this time put them- 
felves in a pofture of defence, and finding thac 
X Nicias did not advance towards thetn, tbey 
talked of attacking him in his camp ; wd 
fome of chem a&ed, in a fco^ng way, Wjiether 
be was come into Sicily to fettle at Catana ? 
tie was roufed by this infuU, and refolved to 
xxuke the belt of his way to Syracufe. He 
durft not attempt it by land for want of ca- 
valry, and he thought it equally hazardous to 
make ^, defcent by fea upon an enemy who wa;s 
io well pi:epared to receive him : however^ 
Ijie chbfe the latter way, and fucceeded io it by * 
f^ (Iratagem. He had gained a citizen of Ca- 
jtana to go as a deferter to the Syraculians, and 
informed them, that the Athenians lay every 
night in tthf towa without their arms^ and 
that early in the morning, on a certain day ap- 
pointed, they might fiirprize them, feize oo 
$hpir 4:a^np witli all thejr armu and baggagf, 

bwm 
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burn their fieec in the harbour, and deftrOy 
the whole army. The Syracufans gave cre^ 
dit CO him, and marched with all their forces 
towards Catana ; which Nicias had no fooner 
notice of, but he embarked his troops, and 
fteering away for Syracufe, landed them there 
the next morning, and fortified himfelf in 
the out-(kirts of the town. The Syracufans 
were fo provoked at this trick being put upon 
them, that they immediately returned to Syra- 
cufe, and prefented themfelves without thq 
walls in order of battle. Nicias marched out 
of his trenches to meet them, and a very iharp 
a^^ion enfued, wherein, at length, the Athe-f 
nians got the better, and forced the enemy 
back to the city, after having killed two hun« 
4red and fixty of them and their confederates, 
with the lofs of fifty of their own men. They 
were not as yet in a condition to attack the city, 
apd therefore took up their winter quarters at 
Catana and Naxys. 

The year following greater projefb were 
undertaken, for, haying received a fupply of 
horfe from Athens, with provifions, and other 
(tores of war, Nicias fet fail for Syracufe, in 
order to block it up by fea and land. In this 
manner did the little ftate of Athens fpread 
terror among all the neighbqqring (jtates, and 
9 now 
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aow rifcn to its uttnoft height, began to a(pire 
at univerfal empire. Athens had already been 
the miftrefs of arts and philofophy, it now, 
with inverted ambition, aimed at fctting man* 
kind an example of the arts of conqueft and of 
war, but they had never confidered that a petty 
ftate raifed artificially into power, is liable to 
a thoufand accidents in its way to conqueft ; 
they had now fent out their whole force into 
Sicily, and while they fought to decide the 
fate of Syracufe, they were in fad contending 
for their own ; the exiftence of Athens and . 
Syracufe depended fo n;)uch on the event of the 
prefent invafion, that both fides fought with 
the utmoft perfeverance, and hiftorians have 
been minute in the detail. 

The fiege was now carried on in a more re- 
gular and (kilful manner than had ever been 
praftifed before, and men were taught a new 
lefifon now, as well in the arts of attack as of 
defence. Nicias found it neceflfary, in the 
firfl: place, to gain Epipolsr, an high hill which 
commanded the city, and had a fteep craggy 
paiTage up to it. The Syracufans were fo fen* 
fible of the importance of this poll, that they 
had ordered a detachment of feven hundred 
men to march upon a fignal given to the de- 
fence of it« But Niciai had landed his men 
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In a little remote harbour (b fecretly and fo 
^iddenly, that they eafily made themfelves 
mafters of it. And the feven hundred running 
vp from the plains in a confufcd manner to 
difpoflefs them, were .reputfed with the lofs 
of three hundred of them and their leader. 
Nicias built a fort there, as a magazine, and 
proceeded to inveft the town on the land-fide, 
(b as to prevent any communication with the 
Country. The ejiemy endeavouring to defeat 
his works, and render them ufelefs, feveral 
ikirmiflies enfued', wherein the Athenians had 
generally the better : but, in one of them, 
Lamachus being prefled hard, and abandoned 
by his men, waskilied. The Syracufans be- 
ing (till intent on the recovery of Epipolse^ or- 
dered up another detachment thither. Nicias 
was at this time fick in the fort, and in bed, 
with only his feryants about him. But when 
he found the eneipy were forcing his intrench- ^ , 
mems, he got up and let fire to the engines, 
and other wood that lay fcattered about the 
fort % which had fo good an eflfedt, that it 
ferved as a (ignal to his own troops to come 
up to his relief, and (b terrified and confound- 
ed thofe of the enemy, that they retreated into 
the city. From thenceforth, Nicias, who was 
DOW fole general, conceived great hopes ; for 

feveral 
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fevcral cities of Sicily, which hitherto bad not 
declared for either fide, came and joined bim, 
and there arrived from all quarters veflels ladco 
with provifions for his army, all parties being 
eager to go over to him, becaufe he had ac* 
quired the fuperiority, and been eKceediogly 
fucccfsful in ail bis undertakings. The Syra*- 
cufans feeing themfclves blocked up both bjr 
fea and land, and Idling all hopes of being able 
CO defend their city any longer, already propoied 
an accommodation. Gylippus, who was coal- 
ing from Lacedasmon to their affiftance, ha«r» 
ing heard in his palTage the e«trentity to which 
they were reduced, and looking upon the 
whole ifland as loft, failed forward neverther- 
Iris, not in the view of defending Sicily, but ofi* 
ly CO- preferve to t^ nations of It^ly fuch ci^ 
ties as were fubjettco them in that ifland^ if it 
were not too late, and if this couM be dione ; 
for fame had declared in all places, that the 
Athenians had already poffcl&d themfelves of 
the whole ifland, and were beaded by a genje^ 
ral whofe wifdom and good fortune rendered 
him invincible. 

The fortifications of the Atbeniatis w^rt 
now almoft Completed, tbty had drawn a 
double wall near half a league in length alo0g 
t<he plain and the ftns towards the great port, 

ai)4 



M\d bad almoft reached it. There now re* 
maided on one fide only a fmafll part of the wall 
to be finiibed, and the Syracufahs were upon 
the brink of ruin; they had no hopes left; 
they were unable to defend themfelveid, and 
they knew not where to look for fuccours; 
for this reafon, they refolfved to furrender, and 
a council was held to fettle the articles of capi^i' 
tuiapon which were to be pfefencedtoNicias. 

It was at that very inilant, and in thi^ mod 
diftrefsful juncture, that a mefienger arrived at 
Sy racufe ffmti Cormth with news of fpeedy re- 
lief. The whole body of citizens flocked round 
the mefienger of fach welconie information. He 
gave them to undef'ftafid, that Gylippus^ the 
Lacedaemonian general, would be with them 
immediately,and was followed by ai great many 
other gallies which came to his aid. The 
Syracufans aftonilhed^ or rather ftupefied as 
it were with this news, coukl fcarce believe 
what they heard. Whilft they were thus fluc-^ 
tuating and in doubts a courier arrived frony 
Gylippus to rnform them of bis approach, and 
ordered thenti to march over all their troops to 
meet him. He himfelf after taking a fort in hf» 
way, marched in order of battle dircdly for Epi- 
polse, and afcending by Euryclus as the Athe« 
nutiB had dcme^ he prepared to attack thest 

from 
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from without^ whtlft the Syracultans fiiould 
charge them on their fide, with the forces 
of Syracufe. The Athemans, exceediirgly 
furprtfed by his arrival, dre«ir up haftily, 
and without order under the wall ; -with re* 
gsird to htmfelf, laying down his arms when he 
approached, he Tent word by a herald, that he 
would allow the Athenians five days to leave 
Sicily. Nicias did not condefcend to make 
the kaft anfwer to this propofal \ and fome of 
his foldiers burfting out a laughing, alkcd the 
herald, whether the preience of a Lacedaemo- 
nian privateer, and the trifling wand of an 
herald, could make any c^iange in the prefenc 
ftate of the city ? Both fides, therefore, pre- 
pared for battle. 

Gylippus began by ftorming the fort of Lab- 
dalla, and cutting in pieces all who were found 
in it. The Athenians, in the mean time, were 
not idle in forming entrenchments to oppofe 
him, while the bcfieged were equaljy afliduous 
in cutting down and breaking through thofe 
walls and circumvallations which were carried 
round their city. At length, both fides drew 
up their forces in battle array between the 
walls, which the Athenians had raifed to keep 
off the enemy. In the firft engagement the 
cavalry of Gylippus being rendered ufclefs 

from 
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from the narrowntfs of the place, to' re-aou 
mate his . foldicrs, by doing them juftice, he 
had the courage to reproach himfelf for the ill 
fuccefs they had met with, and. to declare 
publicly, that he, not they, had occafioned 
the late defeat, becaufe he had made them 
fight in too narrow a fpot of ground. How* 
ever, he promifed foon to give them an oppor- 
tunity of recovering both their honour and 
his ; and, accordingly, the very next day he 
led them againd the enemy, after having ex- 
horted them in the ftrongeft terms to behave 
in a manner worthy of their ancient glory. 
Nicias perceivings that though he ihould not 
defire to come to a battle, it would, however, 
be abfolutely neceflary for him to prevent the 
enemy from extending their line beyond the 
contravallation, to which they were already very 
near, (becaufe otherwife this would be grant"- 
ing them a certain vi(Slory) therefore, march- 
ed boldly againft the Syracufans. Gylippus 
brought up his troops beyond that place where 
the walls terminated on both fides, in order 
that he might leave the more room to extend 
his battle, when, charging the enemy's left 
wing with his horfe, he put it to flight, and 
foon after defeated their right. We have an 
inftance of what the experience and abilities of 

a great 
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k great captain arc capable of prodqciog % fcft 
GyUp^us^ with the fame roeo, the (arae arms, 
the bttit horfcSt . and the fame groaad, by oa- 
Ij changing his order of battle, rdcfcafied; ^e 
AtheoianSy and beat them quite t» At ir csuBp* 
The following night the vigors carried i»a dieir 
wall Beyond the cootravallation of tbe:^cbe- 
nians^ and thefeby deprived thei&^^ill hopes 
of being ever able tafurround theci|y« Nkias 
had ever fince the arrival of.Gylfppus/beefi 
put upofl the de&nfive, and as he^iJy lp|l 
ground in the country, he retlred^towards the 
fea» to keep that op(:Q in cafe ofafyideiita, and 
to bring in provifions. For.*.thi$ purpofe« 
he polTcfled himiicif of Plemmyrium,^ Jiear the 
great harbour^ where he built thrc^e fcjrXf^.and 
kept himfelf up as it were in garril^Jix^^ ^f^^P* 
pus took this 0{]|fortunity tp gala ovej: the in- 
land cities ; and, at the fame time, arrived the 
0eet which was expedled from C.orinthn Nki^ 
av-undtf thefe circumftaiices, Vrofe a very 
melancholy accoi^nt of his affairs to ^^''^^'^.^ » 
that the enemy werp bcqome fo^fupcrip^.ta 
him, that he was not in acoAditiop.tp^^prce 
their intrenchments; and, tbatinftead of.b^ 
fiegingthem, he was now befie^ed .^imfelf } 
that the towns revolted from Kim t...^he (laves 
tfiA mercenaries dcierted \ that his troops were 

employed 
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employed in guarding the forts and fetching in 
pfovifion^r and that in this latter fervier many 
of them were cut oflF by the enemy's horfc. 
That the lietc vnts in as bad a condition as the 
army ; and that» in (hort, without a fpeedy re- 
inforcement of Toen^ ihipSf and money, equal 
to what he had at firft fee out with, it was in 
vain to attempt any thing farther s then, as to 
his own particular, he complained of his being 
afSi£led with fliarp nephritic pains, which ren- 
dered hiqi incapable of going on with the fer- 
vkc ; and, therefore, prefled to be recalled." 
The Athenians were foaffeded with this letter^ 
that they named Eurymedon and Demofthenes 
CO go over with frelh fupplies, the former im- 
mediately with ten gallics, and the other early 
in the fpring with a (Ironger force. At the 
fame time, they appointed Mi^nander and £u- 
thydemus to a£b as afiiftants to Nicias, but 
would not grant his requeft of coming home. 
In the mean lime, Gylip^us^ who had made 
the cour of Sicily, returned with as many men 
as he could raife in the whole iQand, and pre- 
vailM with the Syracufans to fit out thettrongeft 
fleet in their power, and to hazard a battle at 
fea, Upon the prefumptton that the fuccefs 
would anfwer the greatnefs of the enterprize. 
This advio^ was ftrongly enforced by Hermo- _ 

VoLrl. T crates. 
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crates, who exhorted the Syracufiins not to 
abandon to their enemies the empire of the 
Teas. Ho obferved, that the Athenians them- 
felves had not received it from their anceflors, ' 
nor been always poffcffcd of it •, that the Per- 
fian war had in a manner forced them into the 
knowledge of naval affairs, notwithflanding 
two great obftacles, their difpofition, and the 
fituation of t^eir city, which ftood at a confi- 
derable diflance from the fea : that they had 
made themfelves formidable to other nations, 
not fo much by their real ftrength, as by their 
courage and intrepidity : that they ougbt to 
copy them j and fince they had to do with ene- 
mies who were fo enterprifing, it was fit they 
(hould be equally daring. 

This advice was approved, and accordingly 
a large fleet was equipped* Gylippus led out 
all his land-forces in the night-time to attack 
the forts of Plcmmyrium. Thirty-five gallics 
of Syracufe, which were in the great harbour, 
and forty-five in the leffer, where was an ar- 
fcnal for fhips, were ordered to advance to- 
wards Plemmyrium, to amaze the Athenians, 
who would find themfelves attacked both by fea 
and land at the fame time. The Athenians at 
this news went on board alfo, and with twenty- 
five fhipS failed to fight the thirty-five %Facu» 

'kit 
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fan vcflbls, which were failing out againft them 
from the great harbour, and oppofed thirty-five 
more to the forty-five of the enemy which were, 
come out oF the little port, A (harp engage- 
ment WAS fought at the mouth of the great 
harbour, one party endeavouring to force their 
way into it, and the other to keep theoi 
out. 

Thofe who defended the forts of Plemnfiy*"^ 
THim having flocked to the fliore to view the 
battle, Gylippus attacked the forts unexpeft- 
edly by day-break; and having carried the 
greateft of them by dorm, the ioldiers who de- 
fended the other two, were fo terrified, that 
they abandoned them in a moment. After , 
this advantage the Syracufans fuftained a coq- 
■fidcrable lofs, for fuch of their veffels as 
(fought at the entrance of the harbour, (after 
having forced the Athenians) bulged furioufly 
one againft the other, as they entered it in dif^ 
order; and, by this means, fhifted the viftory 
•to their enemies, who were not contented with 
.purfuing, but alfo gave chace to thofe who 
were victorious in the great harbour. Eleven 
-Syracufan gallies were funk, and great num- 
bers of the failors in them killed. Three were 
taken; but the Athjcnians likewife loft three, 
and after towing off thole of the enemy, they 

T 2 raifed 
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Mifed • trophy jo « little iOavd Ijwig bcf«r« 
nmmjtfittaibaQdMdred ta tiw c<i)ief «tf cb^ 

- CKie cifcuaibiice. winch the;b(iJSreQdl coofis 
d«i«d«f the grcttcft ifnpQrtt8e^,jysi.«»^j«r 
toaipt • ieqiodsffbgRis^mest 4)mI» Iqr; i«» 9n<l 
kad#. lKftie<he:|b(S and; otfaer4pcqoMF9 fenfc 
bjr :die AdienitDft ^fliQuhi . «mvei.; ^Tl>e]^ }ia4 
oinetned frefli^mrafuKtu /or a b||^.«f loi* bf 
Hiipr9v«igif«i9 Jhf «yf9f^<li?y MfiootfHQimti 
in the kft engagement. The <h$fggit Ji>a^ ^ 

gietl^epei of tyiijM .pngeaiagjjfiKfl^ <^ 

})^f«Mx«ende<^ tp, the lengih.flCi^H*^, 

* 'lcofthcjf%|Jbothw> 
liytJibftheyhQpif^io gaj^ 

«»iWck *?icSi|eij^7 j^/i^nt>, *jut,^jj^^^^ 

,«bout after they(ho|i1d have been repulfe^, 
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tn order to retufiTto the charge ( whereas, the 
fi^loMflfCby^liieir toiii^ diaftersWthe iviioitt 

advancages, and might reciprocally affifttoNO 
aHOt&bks^^SifK^ thafe cimiMftaAoH; the > Jakcr 
fbiiiffedttiteii^ptt:'^ victory; ^-. - -t ta bsi^f. 
'^^€^{Hli. flliifyiiKv^ fi«ft^f<et».^ilbe }qfan$ 

that ps^'^ tIM'ic6»t^flival!fin««l<i($r^^ Adleflp* 
aiistWIiiJAl^led tHecitfr'^l^ft'tfctl troo]»i'.«f 
tSympli-ililtilN^ei} loiwards the ^schir^ <iiM (|flk 

de,~^iiy$%^aat ' as h« expea<itl a f refli itMt 
€ii^ ma^iewe^'itiSiz g^arii^forceilienifMfii 
aitir l7e«^ti(lfhebesV$t woulei'itt^ Hit #i«fll|t 

^igriof'|^g^eiit,'lh6i0%ej'W<^~faB^I^^ 

Wre infeHcr^rm ttutnber totin£(^bf^^«^^ 
ihd iilhfi^ifktigtJdlV hai^aitf i 1^ ^ridMilft 
^%f l»rc&) tbE' dnth^^^i^^, MyifiP 
2^ ankS^'Biitifydemtts^ ^^'^adiju&'b^fci^ 
ttSbi'^^p^d^ <i!b ft^'ilu! .c^ 
19)aiij Vi)(>^the tiffi^l'oF1>eii^ofthen^,^9i^ 
t^'ambiifiih, ahd jealo^ Wtfibfe gettml^ 
<i^«3^'ib "1)^1^ 1^di^^ee%pl(|{t,3(tt 
btteave t!i^ tHMf'of ki'^toif^ iM If pMIUi 
^EcKpfemi^f tfii ddu^.'' irN^iprei^'ffiiy 
«died^ dn'^lfill^«cdb^aC4iii lli^''&iik^ HA 

.' •" ..i'ijv -v.-^-, :"-^- uv\f{'; ;ij:--. r-->J.!,ji^" 
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reputation of Athens } and they aflfcrted wich 
•ib much: vehcnience, that it would be entirelj 
dcftroycd Ihould they (hun the battle as the 
Syracufana offered it them, that they ac lad 
forced Nictas to a compliance. The Athe- 
nians had feventy-five gallies, ahd the Syracu- 
fans eighty* 

The-firft day the fleets continued in light of 
each otheft in the great. harbour, without en- 
gaging, and only a few Ikirmifhes palTed, af- 
ter whtch both parties retired ; while the landr 
forces a&ed in the fame manner. The Syraco- 
fans did not rmkt the leaft motion the fecond 
day. Nicias^ taking advantage of this inadlivity, 
cajufed the tranfport^ to draw up in a line at 
fome diftance from one another, in order that 
his gallkfii might retire behind them with iafe- 
.ty» in cafe he ftould be defeated. On the mor- 
row Che $)fracufaf)s came up fooner than ufual, 
when a great part of the day was fpent in flcir- 
jnifliing, after which they retired. The Athe- 
itians did not fuppofe they would return, but 
imagined that fear would make thetq fly. But 
J>aviflg rcfreflned ^themfelves in great diligence, 
Iksd returning on board their gailies, they at- 
tacked the Athenians, who were far from ex- 
pcdiftg them. T.he latter being now forced 
£0' return immediately on board their Ihips, 

' ^ ' they 
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^hey entered them in great difordcr ; fo that 

rhey had not time to draw them up in a line 

of battle, and moft of the failors were fading* 

Vifl:oTy did not long continue in fufpence. The 

Athenians, after making a Ihort and Qight re* 

ii (lance, retired behind their line of tranf- 

ports. The enemy purfued them thither, but 

were flopped by the yards of thofe (hips to 

^;hich were fixed dolphins of lead : theie being 

very heavy, had they fallen on the enemy's' 

gallies; would have funk them at cmce. The 

Athenians loll feven gallies to this engagement^ 

and a great number of foldiers were either kill« 

cd or taken prifoners. 

. This lofs threw Nictas into the atmotl con- 

flernation: all the misfortunes he bad met 

with ever fincc the time he had enjoyed 

tHe fupreme comitiand, came cnta his mind, 

and he was now invoiyed in a greater than any. 

«f th^in, 'by his complying wixh the advice of 

. hi$ colleagues. Whiift he was revolving thefe 

gloomy ideas, Dcmofthenes's fleet was fcen 

coming forward in great pomp, and with fuch 

an air as might fill the enemy with dread. It 

was now the day after the battle. This fleet 

confiftcd of feventy-three gallies, on board of 

which were five thoufand fighting men, and 

about three thoufand archers, flinders, and 

T4 bow- 
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bowmen. AlLthcft? ggUies mrere rirhl)c* trt m«. 
mcd, thtir prow« Mng tdor^ed ivt({i ftmingf 
,ftK;amcr$» quiRifrd^iwith ftouc iwtrB» consv^ 
m^sded by ifoo^l ^«l£cerg, and^ied^g-wkfav 
the7fiy|n^ of <;if^i9lis wd triM^peii^ Ii^emoft^ 
hc|MI-jNaviDg.afF«ftfidan tif-Mf ^«0|H40drtri^ 
iiilQ>{) rpqi'ppic.ljr t.j^o ftrike. icrro]ti^kit0 'tbe 

vW^ gpUajKjfgbf #Jivmod iheiinaAilfled be- 
yond fjfpft0i9|i. :'Jtbey;did noi ff« imj^ ^cndy / 
or.f vcft 4j}% l^^^fyfgp^M of th^ri€«knikicv:i 
AlL^y &ad |iii(^rC9^ dooe or .^afl^ed iva^.: 
as nocbingy and their, work wais ^: to; begin 
ygj^p. ^jvtt J^qp^ could tbefvfiicertain c^ 
bcwg abk tp wJ5f|fjr ^9ttC-|d»!9^ pucpcRcctof th« 
At^wnSf finoe^ ^ij^gllr they bad 4^^$amp 4ii*r 
tr^nchad in .xb^rq444^!P ^ Attu^ w^cfeboKirw > 
eyi^irabl^: to. fmda^fceoQd mraiy.;Mxo Sicily- 
as.^^fidefable a^^ tl^q fpriaeiv an4rifb9.t their 
P^«?t:^^ yell Ji? t|»eir courage, ,Hv^9^i not- 
vit^ndjog fdJih^irvloiTiSt^e^dof dimi&i^ii 

injQ thc.iUie 9f p^iflgg^' iaiji6iDcd,it ,m^\A jmh 
be^^gtopcr for bi^^^.tsp lo% liiiie, as NkJas, bad j 
doj^(^> wh9;havtog^fg9^;f9 upiverfaLcarlo^ 91: 
Jii|,^fift sjcrivail^iqc4)nc;»flffrwa|iJMh?vO|^|^^ 
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inftead of gomg cHlrdly ti> Sj^racufe, and had 
afterwat^s gh»«riGyt^tls tfi opportunity o^ 
tbrowifig<7it)ofi^s mio it;' He flattered hiihTcIf " 
with the;l)ttf)iar that he ihcttid be able to canfy 
the Cfify tt tkir>1lH9t ittk-lt, 'b$^ taking advan- 
tag:e o£ttie|Aafm¥hleh the A6#^ of his afiiNral^ 
would ^^adoiiiiJev^f|>art-bf It, aodby diaK ' 
means Qiould immediately put an end t& die' 
wari btb^Mrife Ke intehded t^ huft the SH^ 
an^ ifo l|mg«fU»rraft' ind l^ifen the troops 1^ 
fighting) iktl^k-'heVerdkiiij^^,^ hot qahe ex* - 
lutoft tft»a^4f Ktherfsv bf «l»ployi«g ittfi^ "' 
fotiJ|t«*WcdW»ci})i?rtceS^"'' ^ ,--•'' '■■< 
Nicitis; t»?M by^fs^ i»i^«md precipidus - 
relbluttina^O^indff^eJi^ Cbt^tirtd HiHiilM^ 
to befiri|ii%^tAtWtak^ timb ^«raigir'^n^^^ 
de«ft*aiilf, t*« he'ftjigh^lftvchd'tatlfif'' tS'V 

i«pdt)tror^a«>M%dQRf'ao> 'H^ oBfervea tA'^ 
him/ ltt«ithef¥lMMW/i*ifeRli3b^ ririntfd b^ drf- -^ 
lay#?' tfcfet *llllr^ji«)vifl*ri«*'ik WH is maiSf^^ 
wel^ gh-fiW^ «*fi«t*fte^^'^hai ihtffr allib ww*'^ 
going to abandon them s tb^^'thefiniuft foon ' 
b##e«Srt*(f^'fuftb <Hi«ft««^'fti- %ant dFj)^ 
vlSifha^^^mWmftc'tlimio fari'ettdei-; as 
thejr ba^bttftrt&rtfmiifea, ' f^fttere VeWfiiei* - 
t*U piifyiti^ti^»cti(e>§mhtW^tTemc^^ '- 
ntpondimtt mhf NtebriliSr hfHdtm futii ^ 
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were tired with the war and with Gylippus ; 
and that fliould the neceflity to which they 
were reduced be ever fo little increafed, they 
would furrender at difcretion. 

A3 Nicias did not expUia.himfelf clearly^ 
ind would not declare in exprefs terms chat 
fiirc and. certain advices were fcnt him of what- 
erer wa$ traofafted in the city, his retxion- 
ftranccs.^ycfe <5onfidercd as an eflfeft of the ti- 
fnidity md {k>wne(i5 with which he had always 
Wen reproached* Such, faid they, are hia 
ufual protra<aionfs delays, diftrufts^ and fearful 
precaution, whereby he has deadened all the 
vivacity,. and\e«linguifticd all the ardour of 
the troop5J-4n ROt» marching theipimoied lately 
againft the .-^ Bf my ; but, on the contrary, by 
d^feri jng sq -^tack th^m till b;i/5 own forces 
nocfe yye^jRf ni^d ^nd defplfad. This made th^ 
reft of the^'g'^nc^]^, and al) the officers, come 
over '10 P<$piofth^nes'$ opinion, and Nicias 
himfdi wf(s ai /laft forced ^ to acquieice 

in Jr. 

,r Den)ofth«fl«ls, aft^r hawing attacked to no 
purpofe'thewayi which cut the. contra valUtion 
©£ the befifgW* .confined himfelf to the attjacl^ 
' of: EpipolsB, fFOjm a fuppofitien, that.fhould 
Ijc oace be m^^tv- of it,, the^ wall wcwkl be 
qmte.undcfwde4,.. H^, ^bwfforc, jqok pro. 
. r>w vifions 
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vifions for Bve days, with workmen^ imple- 
ments, and every thing neccflary for him to 

43efend that poft after he (hould poflTefs himfelf 

of it. A$ there was no going up to it in tht 

^ay-time undifcovered, he marched thither iii 

ibie night with all his forces, followed by Eury* 

inedon aod Me^iander ; Nicias (laying. behind 

to gward the <:amp. They went up by the 

vay of Euryclus, as before, unperceived by the 

centinels, attacked the fir ft intrencbment, and 

ftordied.it, after killing part of thofe who de* 

fended it. Demofthenes,. not fatisfied with, this 

advantage, to prevent the ardour of his fbldiers 

fromcooUng,: and noc^elaytbe execotion of 

his deGgn, marches forward. Daring this in-* 

teryal, the forces of the city, fuftaihed by Gy* 

}ippus» , marched >under arms put of the in-* 

tf enq;h9:>ed{s» Being felled with aAoniihment^ 

yihK\L the darkn^f§ of the night increafed, 

theylvere immediately, r^pulfcd and..put.,to 

flight. But, ;as the Athenians a^drahced in 

diforder, to force whatjever might refift their 

arms, left the enemy mi^ht rally againyil^ould 

time be allowed them to.b^re^the and recdver 

frcfip their furprize, they are ftopped on a fud* 

den by the Boeotians, who.makr a vigorous 

ft^nd, 9^{i marching . againft . the Athenians 

with their pikes prefented* they repulfe them 

with 
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with great fliouts, and make a dreadful flaugb- 
tcr. This fprcads an tinivcrfal ttrrirtr^hrdu^Tt 
the reft of the army. Thofc whb fteiljy'eitlw^ 
^%(rce along fuch as were advancing co^Bi^^i^ 
^ance, or elfe miftaking tbem for'^Htiiiiiy^ 
turn their arms againft them« lt^f)^o^'^ett 

. aU mixed Indifcriminately, it bemg^lhi|i6llii^ 
cb'difcover objedtsT in the' horrors/iJr a^iirg^fV 
^rch' ^as not fo gldonty as entir^y % /miafce 
.ofgt£b Imperceptible, ftbr yet lig^tl^iiiAiglf to 
diftitigiiiih thofe which were fetm '^'tbb^A't^-' 
lAiitiis ifooght for one another to rh ^i^^Sk^ 
tttA fhoiii their often afiiifig the -iWWr %^' • 
K^kfii only th«y w^r« able to kiil^lSMf' irft^ 
cflSiferl'a ftnmge confflifion of foOAd^ ihu%ieati-d; 
M^ibb- bcc«0bn^ m fittle difordcr,"iM>PM m^^ 

. tSUtPmi tliey i^ t&Uan«iifs dhdl^SdWWtrt^ 
to the eneipy, and could not learn th¥)h i/W** 
cs^l^by th%65?fiig wgeth^r, aed In **- <)6jiy, 
tbcf'^.hid no ikti&ati to repeat i^.' Th the 
m^att tifce; thb^ %«rc puHqea tki^ 

ttem(BlVcs ffdmf-thc 'to'p-^of t\k rbcks^ irid 
n^lfy ^etts d^ifbe^'tb'^i^^cs by the fall *. and ii^ 
nildlft of thbfe W4ib' Kfcaped iti-z^i^ti frtm tmi 
zMtYitt^ Md dbWn llic fields aml%dbc^ 
they were icot td' pieces the nextday by tb^ 
cirtemy Vhdrfe ^ho pOrfiied them. Two thou-^ 
^4^^J(^l^ian$ wtit^'lSaiii in this angagcfAenr, 

^-■••••^ ..... -^ . ^ 
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suid a great, aumber of arms were taken, thofe, 
yfho^ fled iM^viog thrown them away, that flicjr, 
In^KJbc. the. better able to efcapc over ^^ 
Pl^cipws^, ;?Soon after ^lippua having madc^ 
^i^jiour of Sicily, bfi)iig^j; a great numhe^^f 
ii;pap$.with.Iuai^ .which jM/iered thcaSair^ ^ 
Athcns\ (^ijl R^orc - d?:(p^ and deprived 

Skias 4Qf^lJLhppes qLXucceft^ befides, thf 
J^hftaiAO-irfa^fiayi, txgattf^Q 4itnini(h exc<ped* 

^VftfihSW 9/?''«i"&.«^ iftio^Jn yf^*f^ ^:^ 
S***? »««:j?<i ^.^^^Jft f»prti^io«« Nici^ «a 
l«f»e^;^W^i^^r«^utif?p» and only defimi 
t<»>MvP,^' l«i<l« ^c.rct, ..^qffjcrs weiTe,,^tl^n^, 

4«!M<^^«^«f? for i««ii«ai«i» w«h the !^p«3|ft, 

^*P*T^^}**'H3 <: >■•>■ -ic. ? iL'03 on;. ■-.:■...•■.■ ^fi^ Ci 

"!.!>C9, ?H. lyings; weg: x^#, tlse fooropj^. 

of it. They then .confulte(| the foothfaycr^ • 

who 
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who being equally unacquainted with the 
fons of this phxmoncnoni^ onlf augmented 
their confLernation. It was the cuftom, after 
fuch accidents had happened, to fufpend their 
cnterpriae but for thjee days. The foothlaycrs 
pronounced, that he cnuft not fet fail till three 
times nine days were paft, (thefc wereThucy- 
dides' words) which doubtlefs was a myAerious 
number in the opinion of the people. Nicias, 
fcrupulous to a fault, and full of a miftaken 
' veneration for thcfe blind interpreters of the 
will of the gods, declared that he would w^^it 
a whole revolution of the moon, and not re- 
turn till the fame day of the next month, as if he 
had not feen the planet very clearly, the inftant 
it had emerged from that part which was 
darkened by the interpofition of the earth's 
body. 

But he was not allowed time for this. The 
news of the intended departure of the Atheni- 
ans foon fpread over the city ; a refofution was 
taken to attack the beliegers both by fea and 
land. The Syracufans began the firft day by 
attacking the intrenchments, and gained a 
flight advantage over the enenvy. On the mor- 
row they made a fccond attack, and, at the 
fame time, failed with fevcnty-Gx gallics againft 
c]ghty*fix of the Athenian. Eumyredon, who 

com* 
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commanded the right of the Athenian fleet, hav- 
ing fpread along the fhore to furround them, 
this movement proved fatal to him 5 for, as he ' 
was detached from the body of the fleet, the 
Syracufans, after forcing the main battle, which 
was in the center, attacked him, drove him vi- 
goroufly into the gulf called Dafcon, and 
there defeated him entirely. Eumyrcdon lofl: 
his life in the engagement. They afterwards 
gave chace to the refl: of the gallies, and run 
them againft the fliore. Gylippus, who com- 
manded the land army, feeing the Athenian 
gallies were forced a-ground, and not able to 
return into the fl:accado, landed with part of 
bis troops, in order to charge th*e foldicrs, iii 
cafe they fliould be forced to run afhore, and 
give his friends the more room to tow fuch * 
gallies as they ftiould have taken ; however^ 
he was repulfed by the Tyrrhenians, who were 
polled on that fide, and obliged by the Athe- 
nians, who flew to fuftain them, to retire with 
fome lofs as far as a moor which lay near it. 
The latter faved moft of their ftiips, eighteen 
excepted, which were taken by the Syracufans, 
and their crews cut to pieces by them. After 
this, refolving to burn the reft, they filled an 
old veflel with combuftible materials, and hav- 
ing fet fire to it, they drove it by the help of 

I the 
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tbe wind agtinft the Athenians, who neverthe- 
kfi extinguUbed the fire, and drove off* thas 
ihip I each fide erefted trophies, the Sy racu- 
Um for the death of Eurymedoo, and the ad« 
vantage they had gained the day before, and 
the Athenians for their having driven pare of 
the enemy into the moor, and put the other 
part to flight. But the minds of the two na- 
tionawere very differently difpofedi the Syra« 
cuians, who nad been thrown into the utmo£t 
cbnilernation at the arrival of Demoftbcoes 
with his fleet, feeing themfelves viftorious in 
a naval engagement, refumed frelh hope, and 
afitired tbemfelves of a complete viftory over 
their enemies; The Athenians, on the con- 
trary, fruftrated of their only refource, and 

. Overcome at fea, fo contrary to their expeda* 
tions, entirely loft courage, and had no 

, thoughts but of retiring. 

The enemy, to deprive them of all refource, 
and prewnt their efcaping, fliiit the mouth of 
the great harbour, which waaabdot five buor 
dred pac^s wide, with galiies placed crofs-wil^ 
and otlter veflels fixed with anchors and iron 
chains^ and, at the iame time, made the requi« 
fire preparations for a battle, in cafe they 
Ihould have courage to engage againu "Whea 
the Athenians faw tbemfelves thus hemoied in, 

the 



tKfc' ^cn^alif ^nd'principarbffiecfs afl6fti€fcd, W 
or&e* todelttwratc on thifrc^htMrt'tft^i'inJ' 
The j* wlr€?irf abfdItA(i^iWjt%f"ffr&vHiohS>hftK ■ 
wasowln^tty thfcir hS^M'^ftfrlJi*iffie'>opfe tSf* 
<:atana td Wii?| knVi^ ^oit^8icrfft>peS thef «i'.* 
tertaihei «jPlft\nr.'bt;irig' atre to^^^tfrt^,' and' thf^ 
ciraid nbtpftttbrt ^y frbm B^ePpkces iinleK* 
tfifey weit^^ff(irt'6ft'he*ifea-i^9iis made therft' 
refofve tb^VerSare ;a ft* figfit;" Tn this vttvf'tKif 
wefe dietefttiifiitd id kite ■^eif'dd camp and* 
their waflkPatid' to entrtticA'fhefhfrfvcs on tfie 
Ihore near their fliips, iri ISrtlfthalleft'compafs' 
pbffible'j ' tlitfli'''defjgn w^ to'lesv'tifetne fcyrtbs^ 
irt that plirtf to guafd tlielr Baggage antfllie*' 
rick;"ari(i td^'figlit witli the'rett a66ard a!l"iRe^ 
Ihip^ tiiey l^blilc! havc'fkvedr They irt^cna^"' 
tcf retire iftlo-CatahaHn-' cafe 4tfey. fhbultf'-l)^ 
viaortoiK, ^Ucrwifir W fcP#e to th*ir ftripsj 
and to march by land '&iffi«?nWeft city. b^^i' 
longing tb^fhJfe'Mries.""'^*^^i=^' v ;-..-'? 
'-This refo#ti^<beiHg^iWl*ftV'i^ic5" immci^- 
drately- fiflcdi^*«^hdrfed-5jftidH.efn* gj^Hies ^th^ 
others MViiig Toft -theMoM^ With tHe^ikf*/^ 
oFfils^Matttry,'''"ind driiW- fiip';the i-efir of the 
forces, jpair^ktilarfy the boWin^n,' in- 6rdeT"6f 
Battle on tht'fliore.'-'As th^ AtHenians dreacl*- 
tfd'ycry m\idfi" tfie beaks oftheSyracufan gal- 
lics," Nrdas had prbvidcd harping-irorts ta 

Vol. I. U grapple 
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grapple thrm, in order to break the force of 
the blowy and to come immediately to clofe 
fight as on (hore. But the enemy perceiving 
this, covered the prows and upper part of their 
galiies with leather, to prevent their being fo 
eafily laid hold oiF. The commanders on both 
fides had employed all their rhetoric to animate 
their men^ and none could ever have been 
prompted with (tronger motives, for the battle 
which was going to be fought was to deter- 
mine not only their lives and libcFties,^ but alfo 
the fate of their country. 

This battle was very obftinate and bloody. 
The Athenians being arrived at the mouth of 
the port, eafily took thofc fliips which defend- 
ed the entrance of it, bwc when they attempted 
to break the chain of the reft to widen the 
paffage, the enemy came up from all quarters. 
As near two hundred gallics came rufhing on 
each fide in a narrow place, there muft nccef- 
f^rily be a very great confufion, and the veflels 
could not eafily advance forward, or retire, or 
turn about to renew the attack. The beaks of 
the galiies for ihisreafon did very little execu- 
tion, but there were very furious and frequent^ 
difcharges. The Athenians were overwhelm- 
ed with a Ihower of ftones, which always did 
execution from what place focver they were 

thrown, 
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♦nrown, whereas they defended themfclves by 
hn\y (hooting darts and arrows, which by the 
rnotion of the (hips, from the agitation of the 
fca, did not carry true, and by that means the 
grcateft part of them did little execution. Arif* 
ton, the pilor, had given the Syracufans this 
counfel. Thefe dilchargcs being over, the 
' foldiers heavily armed attempted to enter the 
enemies (hips, in order to fight hand to hand^ 
and it often happened that whilft they vftr^ 
climbing up one fide, their own (hips were en- 
tcred on the other, and two or three (hips 
were grappled to one^ which occafioned 
a great perplexity and confufion^ i'arther^ 
the noife of the (hips that da(h«d one againft 
the other, the different cries of the vit^ors and 
vanqui(hed, prevented the orders of the offi- 
cers from being heardk The Athenians want» 
ed to force a paflage, whatever might be the 
confequence, to fecure their return into their 
own country, and this the enemy employed 
their utmoft efforts to prevent, m order tfaac 
they might gain a more cotnpletc and more 
gloriogs viflory. The two land-armics, which 
were drawn up on the higheft part of the fljore, 
and the inhabitants of the city who were there< 
fan to the walls,; whilft the reft kneeling in 
the temples were imploring heaven to give 

U 2 futcefsr' 
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fuccefs to their fellow- citizens, all thefe faw clear- 
bccaufe of their little diftancc from the fleets 
every thing that pafled, and contemplated tht 
battle as from an amphitheatre, but not with- 
out great anxiety and terror. Attentive to, 
and fhuddering at every movement, and the fe- 
rcral changes which happened, they difcovcred 
the concern they had in the battle, their fearSy 
their hopes, their grief, their }oy, by different 
cries and different gcftures, ftretching out their 
hands fometimes towards the combatants to 
animate them, at other times towards hea- 
ven, to implore the foccour and proteftion of 
the gods. At laft the Athenian fleet, after 
fuftaining a long battle, and a vigorous re- 
fiftance, was put to flight, and drove againft 
thefliore. The Syracufans, who werefpcfta- 
tors of this viftory, conveyed the news to the 
whole city by an univerfai (hout. The viftors, 
now mafters of the fca, and failing with a 
favourable wind towards Syracufe, erefted a 
trophy, whilft the Athenians, who were quite 
dejedled and overpowered, did not fo much 
as rcqueft that their dead foldiers might be de^ 
livercd to them, in order to pay the laft fad 
duly to their remains. 

There now remained but two methods for 
them to chufe, either to attempt the paffagc 

a kcoad 
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a Iqcond time, for which they had (hips and 
foldiers fufficient, or to abandon their fleet to 
the enemy and retire by land. Demofthenes 
propofcd the former, but the failors, in the 
dcepeft affliftion, r^fufcd to obey, fully per- 
fuaded that it would be impoflible for them to 
fuftain a fecond engagen>ent. The fccond me- 
thod was, therefore, rcfolved upon, and ac- 
cordingly they prepared to fet out in the night, 
to conceal the march of their army from the 
«ncmy. 

But Hermocratcs, who fufpefted their de- 
Ugn, was very fenfible that it was of the ut- 
cnoft importance not to fuffer fo great a body 
of forces to efcape, fi^ce they otherwife might 
fortify themfelves in fon>e corner of the iiland, 
and renew the war. The Syracufans were iat 
that time in themidft of their feftivity and re- * 
Joicings, and meditating nothing but how they 
might divert themfelves after the toils they 
had fuftained in fight. They were then folem- 
nizing the feftival of Hercules. To defire the 
Syracufans to take up arms again in order to 
purfue the enemy, and to attempt to draw 
^them from their diverfions, either by force or 
pcrfuafion, would have been to no purpofe, for 
which reafon, another expedient « was employ- 
ed.. Hcrmocrates fent out a few horfemen, 

iJ 3 who 
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who were tp pifs for friends of the Athenians^ 
and ordered them to cry aloud. Tell Nicias 
pot CO retire itill day light, for the Syracufans 
jyc in ambulli for him, and have feized on 
their paflcs. This falfe advice flopped Niqias 
at once, and he did not even ftt out the next 
flay, in order (hat the foldier; might have 
more time to prepare for tjipr departure, and 
(Carry o(F whatever might be ncceffary for their 
fubfillence, and abandon the reft. 

The enemy had time enough for fcizing the 
jivenucs. The next morning early they pof- 
feffcd themfelyes of the moft difficult paflcs, 
fortified thofe places where the rivers were 
fordable, t)roke down tl^c bridges, and fpread 
jdetachments of hprfc up and down the plain, 
fo ^hat there was hot one place which the 
Athenians could pafs without fightings They 

fct out upon their march the third day after 

,' ' ■ • • • ' ■ . . 

the battle, with dcfign to retire to Catana. 
The whole army was in ^n inejfprcffible con- 
fternation, to fee fuch a great number of men 
cither dead, or dying, fonic of whom were left 
j^xpofed tq wild bcafts, arid the reft to the 
cruelty of the enemy, Tjiofe who wpre fick 
ind wounded conjured them with tears, to take 
{hem along with the army, and held by their 
clpaths when they were going, pr elfe crawl- 

inff 
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ing after them, followed them as far as 
their ftrength would permit ; and, when this 
failed, had recourfe to tears, fighs, im- 
precations, and fending up toward heaven 
plaintive and dying groans i they called upon 
the gods, as well as men, to avenge their 
cruelty, whilft every place echoed with U« 
mentations. 

The whole army was in a deplorable condi«- 
tion. All the Athenians were feized with- the 
decpeft melancholy. They were inwardly tortur- 
ed with rage andanguilh, whenihey reprefented 
to themfclvcs the greatncfs from which they 
f^ere fallen, the extreme mifery to which they 
were reduced, and the ft ill greater evils from 
which they forefaw it, would be impoffible for 
them to efcape. They could not bear the 
comparifon for ever prefent in their thoughts, 
of the triumphant ftate in which they had left 
Athens, in the midft of the good withes and 
acclamations of the people, with the ignominy x 

of their retreat, aggravated by the cries and 
imprecations of their relation^ ^nd fellow- 
citizens. 

But the moft melancholy part of the fpefta- 
de, and that which moft dcfcrved compaffion, 
was Nicias, dejefted and worn out by a tedious 
illnefs, deprived of the moft ncceflary APfc^ 

U4 \ ^^ 
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at a time when his age and infirmities require<2^ 
them moft, pierced not only with his private 
grief, but with that of others, all which preyed 
upon his heart. However, this great man, fupe- - 
rior to all his evils,thougbt of nothing but honar 
he might beft comfort his foldiers, and revive 
their courage. He ran upand down in all places, - 
crying aloud, that their fituation was not 
yet defperate, and that other armies had efcap^ 
cd from greater dangers ; that they ought not 
to accufc themfclvcs, or grieve too immode-^ 
rately for misfortunes which they had not oc- 
cafioned ; that if they had offended iotnc god^ 
bis vengeance muft be fatiated by this time ; 
that fortune, after having fo long favoured tlie 
enemy, would at laft be tired of perfecuting 
them; that their bravery and th^ir numbers 
made them (till formidable, (being ftill near 
forty thoufand ftrong) that no city in Sicily 
would be able to withftand them, iior prevent 
their fettling wherever they might think pro- 
per ; that they had no more to do. but to take 
care fcverally of themfeives, and mtidi in 
good order ; that by a prudent and Courageous 
retreat, which was now become their only rc- 
fource, they would not only fave themfeives, 
but aifo their country, and enabje it to recover 



its former grandcpr. 
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The army marched in .two bodies, both 
drawn up in the form of a phalanx, the firfk 
being commanded by Nicias, and the fecond 
by Demofthene^, with the baggage in the cen* 
ter. Being come to the river Anapis, they 
forced their pa0age, and afterwards were charge 
ed by all the enemy's cavalry, as well as archers, 
who difcharged perpetually upon them. They 
were annoyed in this manner during feveral 
days march, every one of the pafTes being 
guarded, and the Athenians being obliged to 
difputc every inch of their way. The enemy 
did not care to hazard a battle againft an army 
which defpair alone might render invincible ; 
and the inftant the Athenians prefented the 
Syracufans battle, the latter retired ^ but when- 
ever the former proceeded in their march, 
they advanced and charged them in their re* 
treat. 

Demoftbenes and Nicias feeing the miferable 
condition to which the troops were reduced, 
being in extreme want of provifions, and great 
numbers of them wounded, judged it advife- 
able to retire towards the fea by a quite con- 
trary way from that in which they then march- 
ed, and to make direAly for Camarina and 
Gela, inftead of proceeding to Catana as they 
grft intended, They fet out in the night after 

lighting 
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lighting a great number of fires. The retreac 
was made in ereat confofion and diforder, as 
generally happens fo great armies in the gloomy 
horrors of the night, efpecially when the ene- 
my is not far oflF. However, the van-guard 
commanded by Nicias, went forward in good 
order, but above half the rear-guard, with 
Demotthenes at their head, quitted from the 
main body, and loft their way. On the next 
day the Syracufans, who oa the report of their 
retreat, had marched with the utmoft dili- 
gence, came up with him about noon, and 
having furrounded him with their horfe, drove 
him into a narrow place inclofed with a wall, 
where his foldiers fought like lions. Perceiving 
at the clofe of the day that they were oppreflcd 
v/ith fatigue, and covered with wounds, the con- 
quering Syracufans gave the iflanders leave to 
retire, whichfomeof them accepted, and they 
afterwards fpared the lives of the reft who fur- 
rendered at difcretion, with Dcmofthencs, after 
having flipulated that they (hould not be put 
to death, nor fentenced to perpetual imprifon- 
mcnt. About fix thoufand foldiers furrendcr- 
ed on thefe conditions. 

Nicias arrived the fame evening at the river 
Erincus, and palling ic, encamped on ^ moun- 
tain, where the enemy came up with him the 

next 
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pext day, and fummoned him to furrcndcr atdif« 
icretron as Demofthcncs bad done. Nicias could 
not perfuadc himfelf at firft that what they told 
liim" concerning pemofthcn|Cs was true; and, 
therefore, defined' leave to fend fome horfc for 
information; ' Upon their returning with the 
news th.at Derfioftbencs had really furrcnderecj 
in thatmanhcr, Nicias offered to pay the exr 
pcpces of the war, upon condition they 
would permit hin) tq leave the country with 
his forces, and to give as maf^ Athenians for 
hoftages as they (hould be obliged to pay ta- 
lents. But the enemy rejcfted this propofal 
with difdaiq and infolence, and renewed the 
attack. Nicias, though in abfolute want of 
all things, however fuftained the charge the 
whole night, and marched towards the river 
Afinarus. When they were got to the banks 
of it, the Syracuftps advancing up to them, 
threw moft of them into the ftrcam, the reft 
already having plunged voluntarily into it to 
diiench their thirft. Here the greateft and 
moft bloody hayock was made, the poor 
wretches beins: butchered without the leaft 
pity as they were drinking. Nicias finding all 
loft, and unable to bear this difmal fpedacle, 
furrendered at discretion, upon condition that 
pylippus (hould ' difcohtinue the fight, ancl 

fparc 
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ijpare the reft of his army, A great number 
jwere killed, and more taken prifoners, fo that 
^11 Sicily was filled witb them. The Atheni- 
ans feemed to have been difplcafcd with their 
general ,for fu^'cendering in this manner at dif- 
.crction; and, fpr this reafon, his nanie was 
/omitted in a, public monument, on which was 
engraved the names of thofc commanders who 
had loft their lives in fighting for their country. 

The vidors, adorned with the arms taken 
from the prisoners, the fineft and largeft trees 
they could fin^on the banks of the rivers, and 
made a kind of (rophies of thofc trees, when 
crowning themfclves with chaplets of flowers, 
drefling their horfes in the richeft caparifons, 
and cropping thpfc of their enemies, they en- 
tered triumphantly into Syracufe, after having 
happily terminated the moft confiderable war 
in which they had ever been engaged with the 
Greeks, arid won by their ftrcngth and valour 
a moft fignal and moft complete victory. 

The next day a council was held to delibe- 
rate on what was to be done with the prifoners. 
Diocles, one of the leaders ofgreatcft authority 
among the people, propofed that all the Athe* 
oians who were born of free parents, and all 
fuch Sicilians as had joined with them, (hould 
be imprifoncd, and only two meafurcs of flour 

and 
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and one of water given them daily; that the flaves 
and ail the allies (hoold be publiclj^ fold, and 
^hat the two Athenian generals (hould be firft 
fcourged with rods, and afterwards put t6 
death. 

This laft article was exceedingly dlQiked by 
all wife and compaQionate Syracufans. Her<x 
mocrates, who was very famous for his probi* 
ty and juftice, attempted to make fomc rcmon- 
ftrances to the people, but th^;^ would not 
hear him, and the fhouts which echoed on all 
fides prevented him from continuing hii 
fpeech. At that inftant an ancient man, vene^* 
rable for his great age and gravity, who in 
this war had loft two fons, the only heirs to 
his name and eftate, made his fervants carry 
him to the tribunal for harrangues, and the 
inftant he appeared a profound filence was 
nlade. ** You here behold, fays he, an un* 
fortunate father who has felt more than any 
other Syracufan the fatal effcdls of this wal-, by 
the death of two fons who formtd all the eon-* 
folation, and were the only fopports of my old 
age. I cannot, indeed, forbear admiring their 
courage and felicity, in facrificing to their 
country's welfare a life of which they wduld 
one day have been deprived by the common 
courfe of nature: but then I tannot but be 
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ftrongly zffeSttd with the cruel wound whic^* 
their death has made in my heart, nor forbear 
hating and detefting the Athenians, the au- 
thors of this unhappy war, as the murcherers^ 
of my children ; but, however, I cannot con- 
ceal one circomftance, which is, that I atn Icfs 
fenfible of my private affliftion thm of the ho- 
nour of my country, and I fee it cxpofed to 
eternal infamy by the barbarous advice which 
is now given you. The Athenians indeed mer- 
rit the worft treatment, and every kind of 
punifhment that can be infiidtcd on them for 
founjuftly declaring war. againfi; us^ but have 
not the gods, the yoU avengers of crimes,' 
punifhed chem^ and revenged us fufficiently. 
When tlieir general laid down his arms and 
furrendered, did he not do this in the hopes 
of having their lives fpared, and^ if we put 
them to death, will it be poQible for us xo 
avoid the juft reproach of our having violated 
the laws of nations, and difhonoured our Vic- 
tory by ail unheard-of cruel ry? How will yj6\jl 
fuffer your glory to be thus fullicd in the face 
of the whole world, and have ic faid,^ that a 
nation who firil dedicated a temple in this city 
to Clemency had not found any in yours? 
Surely viftorics and triumphs do not give im- 
.mortal glory to a cityj but the exercifing 

mercy 
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tt^ercy towards a vanquiftied enemy, the ufing 

moderation in the grcatcft profpcrity, and fear- 

ing to offend the gods by a haughty and infolent 

pride, will ever infure it. You doubtlefs have not 

forgot that this Nicias, whofc fate you are going 

to pronounce, was the very man who pleaded 

your cauft in the aflembly of the Athenians, and 

employed all his credit, and the whole power 

of his eloquence to diffuade his country from 

embarking in this war; fliould you, therefore, 

pronounce fentence of death on^ this worthy 

general, would it be a juft reward for the zeal 

he Ihowed for your iniereft ? With regard to 

myfelf^ death would be lefs grievous to me than 

the fight of fo horrid an injuftice committed by 

my countrymen and feHow-citizens." 

The people feemed moved with compaflionat 
this fpecch, efpecially when this venerable old 
man firft afcended, they expected to hear him 
cry aloud for vengeance on thofe who had 
brought all his calamicies upon him, infleadof 
fuing for their pardon. But the enemies of 
the Athenians having expatiated with vehe- 
mcnce on the unheard of cruelties which their 
republic had excrcifcd on feveral cities belong- 
ing to their enemies, and even to their ancient ^ 
allies I the inveteracy which the commanders 
j)ad feewn againft Syracufe, and the evils they 

6 would 
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would have made it fuflfer had they been vic- 
torious, the affli&ions and groans of infinite 
numbers of Syracufans who bewailed the death 
of their children and near relations, whofc 
manes could be appeafed no other way than by 
the blood of their murderers. Thefe reprefcnta- 
tions prevailed, and the people returned to their 
fanguinary refolution, and followed Diocles's 
advice in every refpeft. Gylippus ufed his utmofl: 
endeavours, but in vain, to have Nicias and 
Dcmofthcnes given up to him, (efpecially as 
he had taken them) in order for him to carry 
them to Lacedaemon ; but his demand was re- 
jected with a haughty fcorn, and the two ge- 
nerals were put to death. 

All wife and compaffionate men could not 
forbear ihcdding tears at the tragical fate of 
two fuch iliuftrious perfonages, and particular- 
ly for Nicias, who, of all men of his time, 
fecmed leaft to merit fo ignominious and un- 
timely an end. When people recoUedl the 
fpeeches and rcmonftrances he had made to 
prevent this war ; and, on the other fide, when 
they confidered how high a regard he had al- 
ways retained for things j-elating to religion, 
the greateft part of them were tempted to ex- 
claim againft providence, in feeing that a man, 
who had ever ihown the highcft reverence for 

the 
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the gods, and hsid always exerted himfclf td 
the utmoft £ot their honouf and Worfhip, (hould 
be fo ill rewarded by them, and meet with no 
better fate than the mod abandoned wretches. 

The prlfoners were fliut up in the pfi* 
fens of Syracufe, where, crouded one upoil 
the other, they fuffered incredible torment for 
eight months. Here they were for ever cx- 
pofed to the inclemencies of the weathef, 
fcorched in the day-time by the burning rays 
of the fun, or frozen in the night by the colds 
of autumn ; poifoned by the flench of their 
own excrement, by the carcafles of thofe who 
died of their wounds and of flcknefs, and 
worn out by hunger and thirft, for the daily- 
allowance to each was but a fmall meafure of 
water and two of meal Thofe who were taken 
out. of this place two months after, in order 
to be fold as flaves, many of whom were 
citizens who had concealed their condition, 
found a lefs rigorous fate. Their wifdom, 
their patience, and a certain air of probity and 
tnodefty were of great advantage to them, for 
they were foon reftored to their liberty, or 
met with the kindeft and mod generous treat- 
ment from their mader^. Several of them 
even owed the good ufage they met with to 
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Eurypides, the fineft fcenes of whofe tragedies 
they repeated to the Sicilians, who were ex* 
tremely fond of them ; fo that when they re- 
turned to their own country, they went and ia- 
luced that poet as their deliverer, and inform- 
ed him of the admirable eSeds wrought in 
their favour by his vcrfcs. 

The news of the defeat being carried to 
Athens, the citizens would not believe it at firfl-, 
and were fo far from giving credit to the report, 
that they fentenced that man to death who firft 
publilhed the tidings; but when it was confirm- 
ed, all the Athenians werefeized with the utmoft 
condernation ; and, as if themfdves had not 
decreed the war, they vented their rage and re- 
fentment againft the orators who had pro- 
moted the enterprizc, as well as againft the 
foothfayers, who by their fuppofed prodigies, 
had flattered them with the hopes of fuccefs. 
They had never been reduced to fo deplorable 
a condition as now, having neither horfe, foot, 
money, gallics, nor mariners; in a word, 
ihey were in the deepeft defpair, expefting 
every moment that the enemy, elate with fa 
great a vidory, and ftrengthened by the revolt 
of the allies, would come and invade Athens 
both by fea and land with all the forces of Pe- 

lopon- 
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lopodnefusi Cicero had rcafon to obferve^ 
fpcakingof ihc battles In the harbour of Syra- 
cufe, that it was thcfe the troops of Athens, a^ 
•well as their gallies, were ruined and funk^ 
and that irt this harbour the powcf- and glory 
of the Athenians were nfiifcrably fliipwrecked. 

The Athenians, hbwevet-j did not fufFef 
themfelves to be wholly dejefted^ but refum- 
ed courage. They now rcfolved to raife money 
on all fides, and to import timber for building 
ibips, in order to awe the allies, and parti- 
cularly the inhabitants of the iOand of Euboea. 
They retrenched all fuperfluous expenceSj and 
e-ftablilked a new council of ancient men who 
were to weigh and examine all affairs before 
they (bould be propofed to the people. In 
fine, they omitted nothing which might be of' 
ferviec in the prefcnt conjunfturc^ the alarm 
in which they were in, and their common dan- 
ger, obliging every individual to be attentive 
to the necefflties of the ftate^ and fedulous 
to all advice that might promote its iiiterefts. 

Such was the event of the fiege of Syracufe^ 
the failure of which dcftroyed the power of 
thoie that had undertaken it. We have hither-^ 
to feen Athens riOng in arts and arms, giving 
leifons both in politenefs, humanity, pbilo- 
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(bphf, and war, to all the nations round, and 
beginning to fix an empire, which, if once 
eftabli(bed, no neighbouring power could over- 
throw. But their ambition grew fafter than 
their abilities, and their views extending be- 
yond their capacity to execute, they fell ac 
once from that height to which for ages they 
had been afliduoufly afpiring. We are now, 
therefore, to be prefented with a difitrrem 
pi£ture, we are no longer to view this little 
ftate panting for conquefts over other nations, 
but timoroufly defending itfelf at home ; we 
are no longer to view Athens taking the lead 
in the councils, and condu£ting the confe- 
derated armies of Greece ^ they now become in 
a meafure annihilated, they fade from the eye 
of the hiftorian ^ and other nations, wbofe 
names have hitherto been fcarcely mentioned, 
emerge from obfcurity* The ralhnefs of this 
enterprize was feverely puniihed in the lois 
of their beft generals, fleets, and armies; all 
now was deftroyed, or left at the mercy of t^iofe 
whom they had fo unfeafonably undertaken to 
fubdue* 

Their allies began now to think of throw- 
ing off their yoke; and even thofe who 
bad ftood neuter took this occafion to declare 
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againft them. But the Lacedsmonians being 
more particularly elevated, refolved to profe- 
cute the war with vigour, and the win- 
ter was fpent in preparations on both fides. 
The Athenians, in their prefent diftrefs, 
fcarce knew where to turn 5 many of their 
allied cities revolted, and it was with the ut* 
moft difficulty, that by placing their forces 
and fleets at Samos, they reduced fuch dates 
as had abandoned them to their former obedi- 
ence, and kept the reft in their duty : thus 
ilill ftruggling with a part of their former fpirit, 
they kept themfclves in a condition to make 
head againft their enemies, over whom they 
had obtained feveral advantages. 

Alcibiades, who was well informed of all that 
paflTed among the Athenians, fent fecretly to the 
principal of them at Samos to found their fenti* 
ments, and to let them know that he was not 
averfe to returning to Athens, provided the 
adminiftrationof the republic were put into 
the hands of the great and powerful, and not 
left to the populace, who bad expelled him. 
Some of the principal officers went from Samos 
with a defign to concert with him the proper 
meafures for the fucccfs of that undertaking. 
He promifed to procure the Athenians not on- 
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ly the favour of the king of Ferlia, with whom 
be bad taken refuge, but of the king himfelf, 
upon condition they would aboliih the demo* 
cracy, or popular government; becaufe the 
king would place more conBdence in the en- 
gagements of the nobility than upon chofe of 
the inconftant and capricious multitude. Tbe 
chief man whooppofcd his return was Phryni- 
cus, one of the generals, who, to compafe his 
defigns, fent word to Aftyochus, the Laceda?- 
fnonian general, that Alcibiades was treating 
with Tiflaphernes, to bring him over to the 
Athenian intereft« He offered farther, to be- 
tray to him the whole army and navy of the 
Athenians. But his treafonable prafbices 
being all detefled by the good underilanding 
betwixt Alcibiades and Aftyochus, he was laid 
alide, and afterwards ftabbed in the market-« 
place. 

In the mean time, the Athenians went 
eagerly forward to complete that change of go- 
vernment which had been propofed to them by 
Alcibiades ; the democracy began to be abolifli- 
cd in feveral cities of Athens, and foon after the 
fcheme was carried boldly forward by Pyfander, 
who was chiefly concerned in this tranfaftion. 
To give ^ new form to this government, he 
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caufed ten commiflaries, with abfolute power, . 
to be appointed, who were, however, at a cer- 
tain fixed time, to give the people an account 
of what they had done. At the expiration of 
that term, the general affembly was fummon- 
cd, wherein their firft refolution was, that 
every one ihould be admitted to make fuch 
propofals as he thought fit, without being 
liable t<> any accufation for infringing the law, 
or confequential penalty. It was afterwards 
decreed, that a new council ftiould be formed, 
with full power to adminifter the public af- 
fairs, and to eleft new magiftrates. For this 
purpofe, five prefidents were eftabliflied, who 
nominated one hundred perfons, including 
themfelves. Each of thefe chofe and affociated 
three more at his own pleafure, which made in 
all four hundred, in whom an abfolute power 
was lodged. But to amufe the people, and to 
confole them with a fliadow of popular govern- 
ment, whilft they inftituted a real oligarchy, 
it was faid that the four hundred fliould call a 
council of five thoufand citizens to affift them 
when they (hould judge it neceffary. The 
council and affemblies of the people were held 
as ufual, nothing was done, however, but by 
order of the four hundred. The people of 
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Athens were deprived in this manner of their 
liberty, which they had enjoyed almoil an hun- 
dred years, after having aboliihed the cyranny 
of the Pififtratides* 

This decree being paflTed without oppofition^ 
after the feparanion of the aflTembly the four 
hundred, armed with daggers, and attended by 
an hundred and twenty young men, whom they 
made ufe of when any execution required ir, 
entered the fenate, and compelled the fenators 
to retire, after having paid them the arrears 
due upon their appointments. They ^leftcd 
new magiftrates out of their own body, ob* 
ferving the ufual ceremonies upon fuch occa- 
fions. They did not think proper to recall 
thofe who were hanifhed, left they (hould au* 
thorizcthe retgrn of Alcibiades, whofe uncon- 
troulablc fpirit they apprehended, and who 
would foon have made himfelf mafter of the 
people. Abufing their power in. a tyrannical 
rnanncr, they put fome to death, others they 
banifhed, and conGfcated their eftates with im- 
punity. All who ventured to oppofc this change, 
or even to complain of it, were butchered up- 
on falfe pretexts, and thofe were intimidated 
who demanded juftice of the murderers. The 
fpur bgqdred, fopq af^er th^ir e^abliihmeot, 
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iJcnt ten deputies to Samosfor the army's coa- 
currencc to their eftablilhment. 

The army, in the mean time, which was at 
Samos, protefted againft thofe proceedings in 
the city; and, at the perfuafion of Thrafybulus, 
recalled Alcibiades, and created him general, 
v^ith full power to fail diredly to thePyrasusand 
cruih this new tyranny. Alcibiades, however, 
i^ould not give way to this ra(h opinion, but 
went firft to fhew himfelf to Tiflapherpes, and 
let him know, that it was now in his power to 
treat him as a friend or an enemy. By which 
means he awed the Athenians with Tifla- 
phernes, and TiiTaphernes with the Atheni- 
ans. When, afterwards, the four hundred 
fent to Samos to vindicate their proceedings, 
the army was for putting the meflengers to 
death, and . perlifted in the defign upon the 
Fyrseus, but Alcibiades, by oppofing it, mani- 
feftly faved the commonwealth. 

In the mean while, the innovation in Athens 
had occafioned fuch fad^ions and tumuhs, that 
the four hundred were more intent upon pro- 
viding for their fafety than profecuting the 
war. In order to which, they fortified that 
part of the Pyracus which commands the mouth 
* pf the haven, andrefolved, in cafeof extremi- 
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ty, rather to let in the Lacedaemonians than 
cxpofe their perfons to ihc fury of their fellow- 
citizens. The Spartans took occafion from 
thefe difturbances, to hover about whh forty- 
two gallics under the condudt of Hegefandri- 
des; and the Athenians, with thirty-fix under 
Timochares, were forced to engage them, but 
loft part of their fleet, and the reft were dif- 
perfed. To add to which, all Eubcea, except 
Oreus, revolted to the Peloponnefians. 

This failure of fucccfs ferved to give the 
finilhing blow to the power of the four hun- 
dred. The Athenians without delay depof- 
cd them as the authors of all their troubles 
and divifions under which they groaned. Al- 
cibiades was recalled by unanimous confcnt, 
and earneftly foUicited to make all poffibic 
hafte to the afliftance of the city. But judging 
that if he returned immediately to Athens, 
he ftiould owe his recall to the compaflion and 
favour of the people, he refolved to render his 
return glorious and triumphant, and to de- 
fefve it by fome confiderable exploit. For this 
purpofe, leaving Samos with a fmall number 
offtiips, he cruifed about the ifland of Cos 
and Cnidos, and having learnt that Mindarus, 
the Spartan admiral, was failed to the Hellef- 
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pont with his whole fleet, and that the Athe- 
nians were in purfuic of him, he (leered that 
ixray with the ucmoft diligence to fupport them, 
and arrived happily with his eighteen veflels 
at the time the fleets were engaged near Aby* 
dos, in a battle which lafted till night, with-- 
out any advantage on either (ide. His arjival 
gave the Spartans new courage at firft, who 
believed him ftill their friend, and difpirited 
the Athenians. But Alcibiades hanging out 
the Athenian flag in the admiral's galley, fell 
upon them and put them to flight ; and ani« 
mated by his fuccefs, funk their veflels, and 
made a great flaughter of their foldiers who 
had thrown themfelves into thefea to fave them* 
felves by fwimming. The Athenians, after 
having taken thirty of their gallies, and 
retaken thofe they had loft, eredied a trophy. 

Alcibiades after this vi£lory went to viflt 
Tiflaphernes, who was fo far from receiving 
him as he expected, that he immediately cauf- 
ed him to be feized, and fent away prifoner to 
Sardis, telling him he had orders from the 
king to make war upon the Athenians ; but 
the truth is, he was afraid of being accufed to 
his mafterby the Peloponnefians, and thought, 
by this a£t of injuftice, to purge himfelf from 
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all former imputations. Alcibiades, after 
thirty days, ifiade his efcape to Clazoinenae, 
and foon after bore down upon the Pel open- 
nefian deet, which rode at anchor before the 
port of Cyzicus. With twenty of his bcft 
Ihips he broke through the enemy, purfued 
thofe who abandoned their ihips and fled to 
land^ and made a great flau^ter. The Athe- 
nians took all the enemies (hips, made them- 
felves mailers of Cyzicus, while Mingimis, the 
Lacedaemonian general, was fpund among the 
number of the ilain. 

Alcibiades well knew how to make uie of 
the victory he had gained ; and, at the head of 
his conquering forces, took feveral cities which 
had revolted from the Athenians, Calcedon, 
Salymbria, and Byzantium, were among the 
number. Thus fluihed with conqueil,hefeemed 
to defire nothing fo ardently as to be once 
more ieen by his countrymen, as his prelence 
would be a triumph to his friends, and an in* 
fult to ,his enemies. Accordingly," being re- 
called, be fet fail for Athens. Befides the ihips 
covered with bucklers and fpoils of all forts 
in the manner of trophies, a great number of 
velTcls alfo were towed after him by way of 
triumph; he diiplayed alfo the eniigns and 
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ornaments of thofe he had burnt, which were 
nore than the others, the whofe amounting 
about two hundred fliips. It is faid, thac 
reflecting on what had been done agatnft him, 
apon approaching the port, he was ftruck 
with fbine terror, and was afraid to quit his 
vefiel till he faw from the deck a great num- 
ber of his friends and relations who were come 
to the ihore to receive him, and earneftly en- 
treated him to land. As foon as he was 
landed^ the multitude who came out to meec 
him, fixed their eyes on him, thronged about 
him, faluted him with loud acclamations, and 
crowned him with garlands ; he received their 
congratulations with great fatisfadtion ; he de- 
fired to be difcharged from his former condem- 
nation, and obtained from the priefts an ab- 
folution from all their former denunciations. 

Yet, notwithllanding thefe triumphs, the 
real power of Athens was now no more, the 
ftrength of the ftate was gone, and even the 
pailion for liberty was loft in the common de- 
generacy of the times; many of the meaner fore 
of people pafiionately deiired that Alcibiades 
would take the fovereignty upon him, they 
even dcHred him to fet himfelf above the reach 
of envy, by fecuring aU power in his owa 
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perfbn ; the great, however, were not fo fan« 
guine in their gratitude, they were coiuent 
with appointing him generaliliifno of all their 
forces ) they granted him whatever he demand- 
ed, and gave him for colleagues the generals 
mod agreeable to him* He £bt fail accordmg- 
]yi with an hundred (hips, and fteered for the 
iilaod of Andros that had revolted, where, 
having defeated the inhabitants, he went front 
thence to Samos^ intending to make that the 
feat of the wan In the mean time, the Lace-» 
daemonians, juftly alarmed at • his fuccefs^ 
made choice of a general fuppofed to be cap-* 
able of making head agatnft him; for this 
reafon, they fixed upon Lyfander, who^ 
though born of the higheft family, had been 
bred up to hardfhips^ and paid an entire re** 
fpe£b to the difcipline and manners of his 
country. He was brave and afpiring, andj 
like his countrymen, facrificed all forts of 
pleafure to his ambition. He had an evennefs 
and (edatenefs of temper which made all coiuii'^ 
tions of life fic eafy upon him, but withal was 
extremely infinuating^ crafty, aj)d defigning^ 
and made his intereft the only meafure of truth 
and fallhood* This deceitful temper was ob- 
ferved to run through the whole courfe of hii 
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life ; upon wbicl^ occaiion ic was[ald» that he 
cheated children with fou] play, and men with 
perjury: and ic was a maxim of bis own, that 
when the lion fails we mud mak^ ufe of the 
foac. . . 

Lyfander having brought his army to Ephe- 
fus, gave orders for aflcmbling ftiips of bur* 
den from all parts, and ercdtcd an arfenal for 
building of gallics •, he made the ports free for 
merchants, gave the public places to artificers,, 
put all arts in motion, and, by thefe means, 
filled the city with riches, and laid the foun^a-* 
tion of that magnificence which he afterwards 
obtained. Whilft he was making ihcfe difpo* 
fitions, he received advice that Cyrus, the 
Pcrfian prince, was arrived at Sardis, he, 
therefore, kt out from Ephefus to make him 
a vifiit, and to complain of Tiffaphernes, whofe 
duplicity and treachery had been fatal to their 
common caufe. Cyrus, who had a perfonal 
enmity to that general, came into the views 
of Lyfander, agreed to increafc the feamens 
pay, and to give him all the aflaftance in 
his power. 

This largefs filled the whole fleet with 
ardour and alacrity, and almoft unmanned 
the enemies gallies, the greatcll part of the 
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nariners defeiting to the party where the pay 
was beft. The Athenians, in defpair, upon 
receiving this news, endeavoured to conciliate 
Cyrus by the. interpofition of TiHaphernes, 
but he would not hearken to them, notwicb- 
ftanding the fatrap reprefented, that it wais not 
for the king's intereft to aggrandize the Lace- 
demonians, but to balance the power of one 
fide with that of the other, in order to per- 
petuate the war, and to ruin both by their 
owndivfions* 

Alcibiades, on the other hand, having oc- 
cafion to leave the fleet, in order to raife the 
fupplies, gave the command of his fleet to An* 
tiochus, with exprefs command not to engage 
or attack the enemy in his abfence. Antiochus, 
however^ was willing to do fome a6tion that 
might procure him favour without a partner in 
the glory ; he was fo far, therefore, from ob* 
lerving the orders that were given him, that he 
prefendy failed away for Ephefus ; and, at the 
very mouth of the harbour, ufed every art to 
provoke the enemy to an engagement. Ly- 
fander at firft manned out a few (hips to repel 
his infults; but as the Athenian (hips advanced 
to fupport Antiochus, other gallies belonging 
to the Lacedaemonians alfo came on, till both 

fleets 



fiedts ktti^tA by fittle lirid little, ihd the «6. 
ga(gethenc Bedarile g^h^fal dh b^th fid«9. L^- 
Tittdir ^i length w^ Vidtoridus; Ahtiochus 
#2li flaifi) iktid' dfteeft Athenian g^fties were 
iakert. It wai in nitt tlWit Aicibiadeft fobh 
iifttr Xiatflfc Up to ihtt relief of his f>ifcitd$ ; it 
* iWas ift traiA that ht bfferfed to rehe^ the cofft- 
•bat, LyfaWd^f, tohtcht rt^ith the Viftbi^y he had 
piAbdy Wa3 imwilltng dgaiti to truH to for^ 
ttrtit. 

The fickift ttiultitude of Athfcfts agam, 
xhttifdTt^ begati td stccufe Akibiades of in- 
efficiency. Ht who Was juft before fefpfcfted 
<iVc^n to adoratron, was Aow difcafded upoA A 
gtdtiildlfef^ rufprcidh) that he had Aot done his 
duty. H^t h Was the glbfy he had bbtaihcd 
hf Wii paft fcr^ices that hdW ruined hifti ; for 
iiis boAtirittal filcceft hkd begot irt the people 
ftith ati dpinion of hiW^ that they thought it 
ihhpcfffiWtf fbr hifti to fai! iri any thing he un- 
deftddk, ^hdfrorti thence his enertits tbdkoc- 
tifidA td qdeftion his ihtegrity/ and to impute 
tti UtA bdth his dwti &nd other n^ifcarriages. 
CiHicr^tidaS WaS appointed to fudceed Lyfart- 
de¥, whofe yeaf Wils ei^pirfid ; alike fcvere id 
hinnrclf and dthers, inacceOlbltf td ffaikery and 
BtJth^ tlie declared enemy of luxUt-y, Ke re- 
tained the modetty, temperance, and auftcrity 

Vol. I. t of 
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of the ancient Spartans, virtues that began ta 
diftinguifli him particularly, as they were not 
too cpmmon in his time. His probity and 
|uftice were proof againft all things ; his iiai^ 
plicicy and integrity abhorred all faKhood and 
fraud, to which were joined a truly Spartan 
noblenefs and grandeur of fouL The firft at- 
tempt of the new admiral was /againft Me- 
thymnay in Le(bos, which be took by ftorm. 
He then threatened Conon, who was appoint- 
ed general of the Athenians, that he would 
make htm leave dehaucbing the fea^ and accord- 
ingly foon after purfued him into the port of 
Mycitene with an hundred and feventy fail, 
took thirty of his fhips>. and befieged him in 
the town, from which he cut off all provifions. 
He foon after took ten fbips more out of twelve 
which were coming to his relief. Then bear- 
ing that the Athenians had fitted out their 
whole ftrength, confifting of an hundred and 
fifty fail y he left fifty of his (hips, undsj;*£toni- 
cus to carry on the ficge of My tilene, and with 
an hundred and twenty more met the Atheni* 
ans at Arginufx, over againft Lefbos. His 
pilot advifed him to retreat, for that the enemy 
wasfuperior in number. He told him that Sparta 
would be never the worfe inhabited though he 
were Gain. The fight was long and obftiiiate, 

until 
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tintil at laft the fhips of CalHcratidas charg- 
ing through the cncrhy was funkj and the red 
fled. The Peloporlnefians loft about fcvcnty 
fail, and the Athenians twenty-five, with molt 
of the men in them^ The Athenian adnniralsj 
who had the joint command of the fleet, in- 
Head of being rewarded for fo fignal a vrdlory, 
were made a barbarous inftance of the power 
and ingratitude of their fellow- citizens. Upon 
a relation of the fight before the fertate, it' was 
alledged, they had fuSefed their men who werd 
Ihipwrecked to be loft when they might have 
faved them J upon which, they were clapped 
in irons in order to anfwer it to the people. 
They urged in their defence, that they were 
purfuing the enemy 5 and, at the fame time;, gave ? 
orders about taking up the men to thole whofcf 
bufinefs it more peculiarly was, particularly 
toTheramenes, who was now,their accufer y but 
yet, that their orders could not be executed by 
realbn of a violent ftorm which happened at that 
time. This feemed fo reafonable and fatif^ 
faftory, that fcveral ftood up and offered tO' 
bail them: but^ in another aflembiy, the po^ 
pular incendiaries demanded juftice^ a[nd* fo 
awed the judge?, th:|t Socrates was the only 
man who bad courage enough to declare, he 
would do nothing contrary to law^ and accor4<« 

Y 2 ' ingly 
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ingly refttfed to aA. After a long debate^ 
eight of the cen were condemned, and Qx of cfacD 
were put to death, among whom was Pericles, 
fon of the great Pericles^ He declared, i^as 
they had failed in nothing of their duty, us 
they had given orders that the dead bodies 
jhotttd be taken up ^ that if any one were guilty,, 
k was he, who being charged wkh thefe orders, 
had negkded to put them in exectatioi^^ but 
that he accuied nobody, and that the tempeft 
wbkheame oouneacpeAedly, at the very inftant, 
was an unanfwerable apology, arid entkely 
diicharged the accufed frona all gmk. He 
demanded that a whole day &ould be allowed 
them to make their defence, a* favowr noa 
denied to the moft crkirina}, and that they 
&ouId be tried ieparatcly. He repvefenced, 
that they were not in the kaft obliged to pre-* 
cipitate a (entence wherein the lives of the moft 
lUuflirious of the cidzena Weve emicerned y that 
it was in fome meaiure attacking the gods, to 
makje naei^ refponfiible for the winds and 
weather ;; that they could not wichaiit the moft 
flagrant ingratitude and injuftiee put the coo* 
querors to death, to whom they ought to de-' 
cree crowns and honours, or give up the de- 
fenders of their country to the rage of thofe 
who CiiVied them ;. that if ibey did £d^ Aeir 

t unjttft- 
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vnj uft jxidgment would be followed by a fud- 
<]cn, but vain repentance, which would kai^ 
behind it the fb^rpeft remorie, and cover chem 
Vffith eternal fbatne and infamy ^ among the 
number alfo was Diomedon, a perfon equally 
eminent for bis valour and his jvohity, as he 
was CJHTying to execution, he demanded to be 
fieard. *' Athenians, &id he, 1 wifii the fen- 
tence you have palftd upon us may not |)rove 
4he tnisfortuiie of the republic .; bot I ha^ 
one favour to a(k of you in behalf of my col- 
leagues andtnyfclf, which is to acquit us tyf- 
fore the gods of the vows mc made to them 
for you and ourfdves, as we are not in a condl>- 
eion to discharge them, for it is to their pror 
tedion invoked before the ibattle, we acknow- 
ledge that we are indebted for the vidory 
gained fey us over the enemy*** There was not 
a good eitizetr that did x9ot mdt into te^s at 
this drfcouric, fo full of goodncfs and reK^on, 
and admire with furprize tJie moderation of a 
perfon, who fcelnghimfelfunjuftly condemned, 
did not however vent tfce lead refentment, or 
even complaint againft his judges, but was 
folely intent (in favour of an ungrateful coun- 
try which had doomed them to perilji) upon 
what it owed to the gods in common with chem 
for jhc viflwy they had lately obtained. 

Y 3 TWt 
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This complication of injufttce ^nd ingrati- 
tude itemed to give the Bniihing blow to the 
affairs of the Athenian date; they ftruggled 
for a while after their defeat at Syracuse, bur 
from hence they were entirely funk» chough 
l(emtngly in the arms of vidory. 

The enemy after their laft defeat had once 
inore recourfe tO/Lyfander, who had fo often 
Jed them to conqueft*,. on him they placed 
their ehicf confidence, and ardently folicited 
his return- The Lacedemonians, to gratify 
their allies, and yet to obierve their Is^ws, which 
forbad that honour b^ing conferred, twice on 
the fameperfoq, fent him with an inferior title, 
but with the power of admiral. Thus appoint- 
cd» Lyfander failed towards the Hellefpont, 
and laid fiege to Lampfacus } the place w^s 
carried by ftorm, and abandoned by ]L.yfander 
to the Riercy of the foldiers* The Athenians, 
who followed him clofe, upon the news of his 
fuccefs (leered forward towards Oleflus, and 
from thencp failing along the coaft, halted 
pver-againft (he enemy at ^gos PotamoS) 9 
place fatal for the Athenians. 

The Hellefponf fs not above two thpufand 
paces bfoad in that pUcc. The two arn)ie9 
|ceing themfelves fo near each other, txpt&ci 
pply to rcfl: th^t day, 4|id were in hopes of 
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coming to a battle on the next. But Lyfander 
had another defign in view ; he commanded 
the feamen and pilots to go on board theif 
gallies, as if they were in reality to 6ght the 
next morning at break of day, to hold them- ^ 
felves in readinefs, and to wait his orders in 
profound filence. He ordered the laqd army 
in like manner to draw up in battle upon the . 
coait, and to wait the day without any noife. 
On the morning as foon as the fun was rifen, 
the Athenians began to row towards them with . 
their whole Beet in one line, and to bid them 
defiance. Lyfander, though his fhips were 
ranged in order of battle, with their heads to- 
wards the enemy, liay ftill without making any 
movement. In the evening when the Athe- 
nians withdrew, he did not fuflfer his foldiers 

m 

to go afliore till two or three gallies which he 
had fent out to obferve them, were returned 
with advice, that they had feen the enemy 
land. The next day pafied in the fame man* 
ner, as did the third and fourth. Such a con- 
du£l, which argued referve and apprehenfion, 
extremely augmented the fecurity and boldnefs 
of the Athenians, and infpired them with an 
high contempt for an army, which fear prc-r 
vented from Ihewing themfelves or attempting 
any thing. 

Y4 Whilft ^ 
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WhUft (his puficd/ AkibUdes^ w]m was 
ntw th« 9«et» tpok -borfe tad c^mfi to the 
AtiMni^n gciifFals^ tQ whom be reprefemed, 
tbsK thrj k^pt upoA a very diOidvittitjiecaM^ 
cmftg wbcrc tbeK vcre orkbcr ports nor et^ 
tics i« tho Migfabouvhoad ; thu tht ^ wcfg obr 
ligfd to hriog tbeir pro^finns fr^m Sefto8» with 
gr^ac dfogcf aoc) di^^ukjr, and that chey wetf 
vny imicb in (he wiong to fuSer the fotdieFs 
fad iiartncrs of the ^eet, at fow as tbey wera 
' afliwoto draggle and difperfe tbemfelvcs at 
their pkafiire^ whilft the enemy's fleet faced 
theas in view, accuftomed to execute the oiw 
ders of their genkcra) with inftant obcdtepce^ 
wd upon the (ttghceft figoal. He offered alf^ 
ta af t»ck the tnomy by land with a (troag body 
9f Thracian tropps and to forec thevt to a 

battJk' The ^trnHh efpeeiaily Tydeus and 
Menaader, jealpus of their command, did ooi 
* cMient themfelvpB with refufing bis ofibs, 
from the optiuont that if the event proved ua< 
fortunatr, the whole blame woiiid. fait upon 
them, and if favwrable, that Alcibiadita wpuld 
engrols the honour of it, but raje&ed aifo widi 
iofult his wife and falutary cowfel, as if a man 
in di%race loft bis fimfe and abilidc& widi* 
f he favopr of the ^onimonweakb. Akibiade$ 

withdrew^ 

The 
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' ThA fifth day the Athenians prefented them^ 
iciMS again, and ofi^recj him battle, retiring 
in th|! evening according to cuftom w{th more 
Infulting airs than the dayi before. Lyfander, 
as ufual, detached ibme gallii^s to obferve 
tthen^ with orders to fiecurn with the utnu^ft 
^iligeiifCe when they faiv the Athenians landed, 
aiKl to pyt a brown buckler at each {hip's 
head as fopn as they reached the middle of the 
channel. Himiblf, ip ^e me^n time, ran 
through the whole line in his galley, exhort^ 
jing the pilots and officers to hold the feamen 
and Ibldiers in readinels to row and fight on tho 
firft (ignaj. 

As foon as the buckler^ were put up in the 
Ibip^s Jieads, and the pdmirars galley had givei) 
the fignal by the found of trumpet, the whole 
fleet fet forwards in good prd^r. The land 
army, at the fame time, made all poflible hafte 
to the top of the prooKmtory to ice the battle. 
The ftreight that feparates the two continents 
HI this plaqe is about fifteen fiadia, or three 
quarters of a league in breadth, which fpace 
was prefently cleared through the a&ivity and 
diligence of the rowers. Conon, the AthenU 
an general, was the firft who perceived from 
Ihore the enemy's fleet advance in good order 
|a^ac}c bitp, upon which he immediately crir 

cd 
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cd out for the troops to embark. In the 
height of forrow and perplexity, fome he call- 
ed to by their names* fome he conjured, and 
others he forced to go on board their galliest 
bat all his endeavours and emotion were in- 
effedual, the foldiers being difpcrred on all 
fides. For they were no fooner come on (here 
thm fome were run to tKe^futtlers, fome to 
walk in the country/ fome to fleep in their 
' tents, and others had began to drefs their fup- 
pers. This proceeded from the want of vigi- 
lance and experience in their generals, who, 
not fufpc^ting the leaft danger, indulged them- 
felves in taking their repofe, and gave their fol- 
diers the fame liberty. 

The enemy had already fallen on with loud 
cries, and a great noife of their oars, when 
Conon difengaging himfelf with nine gjallies, 
of which number was the facred (hip* he 
flood away for Cyprus, where he took re- 
fuge with Evagoraa. The Peloponnefians 
falling upon the reft of the fleet, took im- 
mediately the gallies which were empty, and 
difab|ed and deftroyed fuch as began to fill 
with men. The foldiers who ran without or- 
der or arms to their relief, were either killed 
in the endeavour to get on board, or flying on 
ihore, were cut to pieces by the enemy, who 

landed 
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landed in puffuit of them. Lyfandcr took 
.three tboufandprifoners, with all the generals^ 
and the whole fleet, ^ter having plundered 
the canopy and fafteoed the enemy's gaUies to 
'the fterns of his own, he returned to Lampfa^ 
cms amidft the founds of flutes and fongs of 
triumph. It was his glory to. have atchieved 
one of the greateft military exploits recorded 
in hiftory with little or no lofs, and to hart 
terminated a war in the fmall fpace of an hour« 
which had already lafted feven and twenty 
years, and which, perhaps, without him had 
been of much longer continuance* Lyfander 
immediately fent difpatches with this agreeabk 
news to Sparta. 

The three thoufand prifoners taken in this 
battle having been condemned tp die, Lyfan-^ * 
der called upon Fhilocles, one of the Athenian 
generals, who had caufed all the prifoners 
taken in two gallics, the one of Andros, the 
other of Corinth, to be thrown from the top 
of a precipice, and had formerly perfuaded 
the people of Athens to make a decree for 
cutting off the thumb of the right hand of alt 
the prifoners of w^r, in. order to difable them 
for handling the pike, and that they might h^ 
iit only to ferve at the oar. Lyfander, there- 
fore, caufed him to be brought forth» and 

z ' ^ed 
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aflccd him what fentence he would pals upon 
himielf for having inductd his city to paft 
that cruel decree. Philodes, without depwc- 
ing from his haughtinefs in the lead, nocwicJi^ 
fianding the extreme danger he was in, made 
anfwcr: << Accufe not people of crimes who 
have no judges, but as you are viAors, ufe 
your right, and do by us as we had done by 
you if we had conquered.** At the fame in* 
ftant he went into a bath, put on afterwards a 
magnificent robe, and marched foremoft to 
the execution. ' AU the prifbners were put to 
the fword except Adamantus, who had oppof- 
ed the decree. 

Yi hen the news of the entire defeat of the 
army came to Athens, by a (hip which arrived 
in the night at the Pirscus, the city was in 
conAematton. They naturally expelled a 
iicge; and, in faft, Lyfander was preparing 
to befiege them. Nothing was heard but cries 
of Ibrrow and defpatr in every part of it. They 
imagined the enemy already at their gates; 
they reprefented to themfelves the miiertes of 
a long fiege, a cruel famine, the ruiit and 
% burning of their city, the infolence of a proud 
vi£tor^ and the fhameful flavery they were 
upon the point of experiencing, more ztBi&- 
)ng and infupportable to th^m than the mo(t 

fcverc 
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l<vere puniftinents, and death itfelf. The 
next day the aflembly was fumfnoned^ wberc- 
ifi ic was relblved to ikut up all tbe ports, one 
only excepted^ to repair tbe breaches in tho 
wall9» and mount guard to prepare againft ft 
ficge. 

Tbesr £;ars were foon confirmed by reality.* 
Lyfander finding numbera ^Athenians dU^ 
perfed in different cixies^ commanded them 
s}\ on pain of deash to take flicker in Athens^ 
This he did with ^ defign^ fo to croud the ciiy 
aa to be able foon to reduce it by faminer I a 
^fieft, he foon after arrived at the port of 
Athena with an hundred atfad fifty (kiL Vfhilo 
AgU and Paufanias^ the twa kings of Sparta« 
advanced with their army to befiege k by 
land. 

The wretched Athemans thus hemmed id 
on every fide, without provifions, ibips^ or 
|)ope$.of relief, piie^ared fromeec thekftrex* 
tremity with patience ^ in this n^mner^ ivicfa* 
f»Qt Ipeakit^ the leaft word of a capitulacicri% 
and dying in the ftree&» by numbers^ they Ob" 
ftinatKly continued oD Ae defenfive$ but^ at 
kngthft their corn and proyifiona being eniire* 
ly confumed^ they found themfelvea compelled 
|o fend deputies to Agss^ with offera of aban- 
4f>n>ng all their pofieffioiBy their city and 
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port only excepted. The haughty Lacedafiu 
moiuaf) referred their deputies to the ftate ic^ 
ftlfy and when the fuppliaitt deputies had 
made known their commiffion to the ephori^ 
they were ordered, to retire, arid to come with 
other propofals if they expe&ed peace. Ar 
length, Theramenes, an Athenian, undertook 
to manage the treaty with Lyfander ; and, af« 
ter three months of clofe conference, he re-* 
ceived full powers to treat at LaccdsmoniF 
Y^^hen he, attended by nine others, arrived be-» 
fore the ephori, it was there ilrongly urged 
by fome of the confederates^ that Athens 

Ihould be totally deftroyed^ without hearken-^ 

• 

tng to any farther propofals. But the Lace* 
^aenoonians told thern, they would not deltroy 
a city which had fo eminently refcued Greece 
}n the moft critical jufif^ure,' and confented to 
a peace upon thefe condi^ns : that the long 
wails and fortifications of the Pirseus fhould 
be demoliihed ; that they fliould deliver up 
all their fhips but twelve ; that they flioold 
reftore their exiles ; that they (hould make a 
league offenfive and defenfive with the Lace* 
daemonians, and ferve them in all their ezpe* 
ditionsi both by lea and land. Theramenes be* 
ing netumed with the articles to Athens, was 
a(ked why he afted fo contrary to the inten^ 

tions 
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tions of Themiftocles, and gave thofe waits in-* 
to the hands of the Lacedarmonians which he 
built in defiance of them ? I have my eye, fays 
he, upon Themiftocles his defign ; he raifed 
thefe walls for the prefer vation of the city, and 
I for the very fame reafon would have them 
deftroyed; for, if walls only fecure a city, 
Sparta, which has none, is in a very ill 
condition. The Athenians, at another time, . 
would not have thought this a fatisfaftory 
anfwer, but being reduced to the laft extremi« ^ 
ty, it did not admit of a long debate whether 
they Ihould accept the treaty. At laft, Lyfan^ 
der coming up the Pirseus, Semolifiied the 
walU with great folemnity, and all the infulting 
triumphs of mudc. Thus 4 final period was 
put to this unhappy war, which had con* 
tinued for feven and twenty years, in which 
heap^ of treafure and deluge ^ blood -W<r€ 
cxhaufted. 
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From the Demolition of the Athenian P(yvrci 
to the Death o£ Socrates* 
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HE vi&ory of Lyfancter Wd# for teitlMe M 
ihock to Athens, thac it dnly furviyed ia te 
fenfible of the lofs of its OWnr poWcf ; hom^fer^ 
the conquerors wcrd fo genefocm at Aoc i^ tfif«- 
tmgttlih the Mine i tiiejr fatd thty \^iiki ntift 
be guilty of putting out One of the tft^ 6f 
Greece : bot (hey impofed fome farther ftitfrks 
of cOoqaeft OA (betn ; they obliged elm people 
to demoUfli the democlftcy» and fdbrnit fo thd 
govemmenC of thirty meit^ who were coiiimon<- 
ly known by the name of the thirty tyrsnts^ 
Though tbe Greeks Were ape eAough to giT< 
that name to men of virtuous charadlers^ thcffe 
men, who were the creatures of Lyfander, in 
every refpeft deferved the mod opprobrious dt-^ 
nomination ; inftead of compiling and pUblifliing 
a mote perfed body of laws, which was the pre- 
tence for their being chofen, they began to exert 
their power of life and death : and though they 
conftituted a fenate, and other magiftrates, they 
titade no farther ufe of them than to con&rm 

their 
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their authority, and to fee their commands 
executed. However^ they, at firft afted cau- 
tioufly, and condemned only the moft detefted 
and fcandalous part of the citizens, fuch as 
lived by evidencing and informing ; but this 
wais only to give a colour to their proceedings ; 
their defign was to make themfelves abfolute^ 
and knowing that was not to be done without 
a foreign powcr^ their next ftep was to dcfire^ 
a guard might bcfcnt them from Sparta, until 
fuch times as they could clear the city of alt 
difaffefted perfons, arid thoroughly fettle the 
government, Lyfander, accordingly^ pro- 
cured them a guard under the command of 
Callibiiis^ who, by bribes and artifices, was 
wrought over to their defigns, and then fecn 
toa£l without controul, filling the city with the 
/blood of thofe who, on account of their riches^ 
intereft, or good qualities, were moft likely tO 
make head againft them; 

One of the firft a6ls of their cruelty was in 
procuring the death of Alcibiadcs, who had 
tak^n refuge in the dominions of Perfia. This 
unfortunate genera)^ ftill mindful of the debt 
he ow^d his country, jmployed his utmoft at* 
tention in giving it the earlieft notices of what 
could cffi^a its freedom or its fafety, Cyrus, 
the prince of Pcrfiai havii>g refolved to dc- 

Vol. I. Z throiie 
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ibrooe his brother Artuerxes, entered into a 
treaty with the Lacedasmoniaos to afiift him io 
his (tefign$. Alcibiades did all that was in his 
power to obilruA the icheme ; but the Lace* 
dasmonian partifans at Atheos, that is to lay, 
the thirty tyrants^ apprehended the intrigues of 
ib fuperior a genius as his, and reprefented to 
their mafters chat they were inevitably rurncd, 
if they did not find means to rid.then^elves of 
Alcibiades. The Lacedxmoniaas thereupoo 
wrote to Fharnabafus, and with an abjedt 
meannefs not to be excufed, and which fhewed 
how much Sparta had degenerated from hef 
ancient manners, made prefling inftances' to 
him to deliver them at any rate from fo formidr 
. able an enemy. This fatrap complied with their 
wiflies. Alcibiades was then in a fmail town 
of Phrygia, where he lived with hi& coiKubinc 
Timandra. Thofc who were feat to kill him 
not daring to enter his houfev contented them- 
felves with furrounding ard fetting it on fire. 
Alcibiades having^^uitti^d it through the Bames^ 
fword in hand, the barbarians were afr^d to 
ftay to cooie to blows with him)but flying and 
retreating as be advanced, they poured their 
darts and arrows upon him from a diftance, and 
he fell dead upon the fpot. Timandra. took 
up his, body, and haying adorned and covered 
2 it 
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It with the fined robes (he had, (he made ai 
maghificent a funeral for it as her prefent con^^ 
dition would admit. 

Such was the eivd of Alcibiades ^ whofe great 
virtues were ftiiled and fupprefied by ftill 
greater vices. It is not eafy to fay whether 
his good or bad 'qualities were moft perniciott) 
to his country, for with the one he deceived^ 
and with the other he opprefTed it. in 'him 
diftinguifhed valour was united with nobility 
of blood. His perfon was beautiful and finely 
fnade ; he was eloquent, of great ability in af-* 
fairs, infinuating, and formed for charminj^ 
all mankind. He loved glory, but without 
prejudice to his inclination for pleafure, nor 
ivas he fo fond of pleafure as to negledt his 
glory for it: he knew how to give into, or ab- 
ftradt himfelf from the alluremems of luxury, ac- 
cording to the fituationof his affairs. Never was 
there du£tility of genius equal to hid^ he meta- 
morphofed bimfelf with incredible facility, intd 
the moft contrary forms, and fupported theol 
all with as much cafe and grace as if e^ch had 
been natural to him. 

In this manner the thirty proceeded, and 
fearing to be oppofed by the oiultitude, they 
invcfted three thoufand citisent with foriie part 
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of their power, and by their afliftance pvcfcrv^ 
cd the reft. But thoroughly emblodcned by 
fuch an acccflion to their party, they agreed 
to fingle out every orte his man, to pot them 
to death, and feize then* eftates for the main^ 
tenance of their garrifon. Theramenes, one 
of their number^ was the only than that was 
firuck with horror at their proceedings; where- 
fore Critias, the principal aothor, thought ie 
neceflary to remove him, and accufed hrnr to 
|he fenatc of endeavouring to fubvert the ftate. 
Sentence of death was, therefore, pafled up- 
on him, and he was obliged to drink the juice 
of hemlock, the ufual mode of exetution at 
that time in Athens. Socrates^ whofe difciple 
he had been, was the only perfon of the fenatel 
who ventured to appear in his defence ; he 
made an attempt to refcue him out of the hands 
of the officer of juftice, and after his execution 
went about as it were in defiance of the thirty, 
exhorting and animating the fenators and citi- 
zens againil them. 

The tyrants, delivered from a colleague 
whofe prefence alone was a continual reproach 
to them, no longer obicrved any meafurcs. 
Nothing pafTcd throughout the city but impri- 
fonments and murders. Every body trembled 

for 
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€or them&lves or their friends. The general 
defolation had no remedy, nor was there any 
hope of regaining loll liberty. 

Ail the citizens of any conlideration in 
Athens, and who retained a love of freedom, 
quitted a place reduced to fo hard and Ihame^ 
ful a flavery, and fought elfcwhere an afyiutn 
and retreat where they might live in fafety. The ' 
I^acedsemonians had the inhumanity to en^ 
deavour to deprive thofe unhappy fugitives of 
this'Iaft rcfource. They publiflied an edidt to 
prohibit the cities of Greece from giving them 
refuge, decreed that they (hould be delivered 
up to the thirty tyrants, and condemned all 
fuch as (hould contravene the execution of this 
edi<5l to pay a fine of five talents. Only two 
cities rejected with difdain fo unjuft an or- 
dinance, Megara and Thebes, the latter of 
which made a decree to puniih all perfons 
whatfoever that (hould fee an Athenian attack* 
ed by his enemies without doing his utmoft to 
afTift him. Lyfias, an orator of Syracufe, 
who had been banifhed by the thirty, raifed 
five hundred foldiers at his own expence, and 
fent them to the aid of the common country of 
eloquence. 

Thrafybulus, a man of admirable charaAer, 
who had long deplored the miferies of his coun* 

Z3 «7i 
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try, was now the firft to relieve it. At Thcb« 
he fell into a confultation with his fellow-ciCH 
^ens, and the refult was, that fome vigorous 
effort, though it carried never fp much dan- 
ger, ought to be made for the benefit of 
public liberty. Accordingly, with a par- 
ty of thirty men only, as Ncpos fays s but, as 
Xenophon more probably fays, of near feven- 
ty, he fei^ed upon Phyle, a flrong caftle or} 
the frontiers of Attica. This enterprise gave tl^c 
alarm to the tyrants, who immediately march^i^ 
ed out of. Athens with their three thoufand 
followers, and theirSpartan guard,and attempt- 
ed the recovery of the place, but were repulfe4 
with }o&. Finding they could not carry it by 
gfudden aflault, they refolved upon a fiege, 
but not being fufliciently provided for that fer- 
?ice, and a great fnow falling that night, they 
were forced to retire the next day into the city, 
leaving only part of their guard to prevent 
' any farther excurQons into the country. Encou* 
raged by this fqccefs, Thrafybulus no longer 
kept himfclf confined, but marched out of Phyle 
by night; and, at the head of a body of a 
thoufand men, feized on the Pyrxus. The 
thirty flew thither with their troops, and 4 
battle fufficiently warm enfued $ but, as the 
|o}diers on one fide fought with valour and 
' ■ - vigour 
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vigour for their liberty, and, on the other with, 
indolence and negleft for the power of their op*> 
preflbrs, the fucccfs was not doubtful, biit fol^' 
lowed the better caufe : the tyrants were over^ 
thrown; Critias was killed upon the fpot; 
fend, as the reft of the army were taking to ^^ 

flight, Thrafybulus cried out, ** Wherefore do 
you fly from me as from a vidor, rather than 
aflift me as the avenger of your liberty ? Wc 
fife hot enemies, but fellow-citizens, nor have 
we declared war againft the city, but againft 
the thirty tyrants." He continued, with bid* 
ding them remember that they had the fame 
origin, country, laws, and religion j he exhort- 
ed thetn to compaSionate their exiled brethren, 
to reftore to them their country, and refume 
their liberty themfelves. This difcourfe had , 
fuitablc efFeds. The army upon theif return 
to Athens, expelled the thirty* and fubftituted 
ten perfons to govern in their room, but 
WhoTe condud proved no better than that of 
tbofe whom they fucceeded. 

Though the government was thus altered, 
and* the thirty were depofed from power, thef 
ftill had hopes of being reinftated in their fof« 
mer authority, and fent deputies to Lactfw 
daemon to demand aid. Lyfander was for 
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granting it to them, but Paufanias, who theif 
reigned in Sparta, moved with compalCon at 
the deplorable condition of , the Athenians, 
favoured them in fecrer, and obtained a peace 
for them ; it was fealed with the blood of the 
tyrants, who having taken arms to reinftate 
themfelves in government, were put to the 
fword, and Athens Left in full pofleOion pf its 
liberty. Thrafybulus then proppfed an am- 
nefty, by which the citizens engaged ypoq 
oath that all paft adions ifaould b^ buried in 
oblivion,and the government was re-eftabli(be4 
in its ancient forms ; their laws were reftorec| 
to their paft vigour, the magiftrates eleded 
with the ufual ceremonies, and democracy wa^ 
once more reftored to this unfortunate people* 
Xenopibon obferves, t}iat thjs inre^ine fury 
had confumed as many in eight months, as 
(he Pjcloponnefian war had done in ten years. 

Upon the re-eftablifhment of affairs in 
Athen$, the other ftates enjoyed the fame 
' tranquility, or rather kept in a quiet fubjcc^ 
tion to Sparta, which now held the undoubted 
foyercignty of Greece. But it being a maxiq 
with the Spartans, that this fovereignty was 
not to hfi maintained but by a conftant courfe 
pf a^ion i they were ftill fceking frcih occa^ 

fions 
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fions for war; and part of their forces, to* 
g>ethcr with another body of Grecians, being 
at this time engaged in a quarrel between th^ 
Perfian king and his brother, it will be neccf- 
fary to pafs over into Afia, and relate fo much 
of the Perfian affairs as concerns the expedition 
of Cyrus, wherein thofe forces were employed, 
cfpecially fince it is attended with circumr 
fiances which, if duly confidered, will eafily 
make it pafs for one of the gregtefl adlions of 
antiquity. 

It has been already obferved, that Cyrus, 
the fon of Darius Nothus, faw with pain his elder ' 
brother Artaxerates upon the throne, and more 
than once attempted to remove him. Arta- 
^erxes was not infen0b)e df what he had to 
fear froipa brother of his enterprifing and am- 
bitious fpirit, but could not refufe pardoning 
him on the prayers and tears of his mother 
Paryfatis, who dojjted upon this youngeft fon. 
He removed him, therefore^ into Afia to his go- 
vernment) confiding in him contrary to all the 
rules of policy, anabfolute authority over the 
provinces left him by the will of the king his 
father. He was no fooner appointed in this 
planner^ but he ufed all his arts with the bar- 
barians arid the Grecians to procure power and 

popu- 
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popularity, in order to dethrone bis brother. 
Clearchcs retired to his court, after having 
been banifhcd from Sparta, and was of great 
fcrvice to him, being an- able, experienced, 
and valiant captain. At the fame time, fcveral 
cities in the provinces of Tiflaphernes revolted 
from their obedience in favour of Cyrus. This 
incident, which was not an effedt of chance, 
but of the Secret practices of that prince^ gave 
birth to a war between the two brothers. The 
emifliirics of Cyrus at the court, were perpetu* 
ally difperfing reports and opinions amongft 
the people to prepare their minds for the in- 
tended change and revolt. They talked that 
the (late required a king of Cyrus's charader, 
a king' magnificent, liberal, who loved war, 
and (howered his favours upon thofe that ferv- 
ed him; and that it was neceflary, for the 
grandeur of the empire, to have a prince up- 
on the throne fired with ambition and valour, 
for the fupport and augmentation of his 
glory. 

The troops of Cyrus, which were apparent-* 
ly levied for the bufinefs of the (late, but in 
faft to overturn it, confifted of thirteen thou- 
fand Greeks, which were the flower and 
fhicf force of his army. Clearches, the La- 
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ceddcmonian, who commanded the Pelopon- 
nefian troops, was the only man of all the 
Greeks that was lee into the Perfian prince's 
defign i he made it his fole application to gain 
the affedions of his people during their 
cnarches, by treating them with humanity,, 
converfing freely with them, and giving cf- ' 
fedtuzl orders that they fhould want for no- 
thing. The Grecian troops knew neither the 
infitnc nor the occafioo of the war ; they fet 
ouc for Sardis^ at length, and inarched towards 
the upper provinces of Athens. 

When they were arrived at Tarfus, the 

Greeks refufed to march any farther, rightly 

fufpc&ing that they were intended againft the 

king, and loudly exclaiming that they had 

not entered into the fervice upon that condition, 

Clearchus, who commanded them, had occa- 

iion for all his addrefs and ability to ftifle this 

commotion in its birth. At firft he made 

ufe of authority and force, but with very ill 

fuccefs, and defifted therefore from an open 

oppodtion to their fentiments : he even affed- 

ed to enter into their views, and to fupport 

them with his approbation and credit. By this 

artful evafion he appeafed the tumult, and 

made them eafy ; and they chofe him and fome 

lE^thjcr officers for their dep^ies. Cyrus, whom 
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he had fccrctly apprifcd of every thing, made 
anfwer, that he was going to attack Abro- 
comas, his enemy, at twelve days march from 
thence upon the Euphrates. When this an- 
fwcr was repeated to them, though they plain- 
ly faw againft whom they were going, they re- 
folved to proceed, and only demanded an aug^ 
mentation of their pay. Cyrus, inftead of one 
daric a month to each foldicr, promifcd to 
give them one and a half. Still to ingratiate 
himfelf the more, being told that two, officers 
bad dcfcrtcd from the army, and being advif^ 
ed to purfue and put them to death, he de- 
clared publicly, that it ftiould never be fa id 
he had detained any one perfon in his fervice 
againft his will ; and he ordered their wives 
and children, who were left as hoftages in his 
army, to be fent after them. A conduft fo 
wife, and apparently generous, had a furprif- 
ing effcft in conciliating the affeftions of the 
Ibldiery, and made even thofe his firm adhe- 
rents who were before inclined to retire. 

" As Cyrus advanced by long marches, he was 
informed from all parts, that the king did not 
intend to come dircdlly to a battle, but had re- 
Iblved to wait in the remoteft parts of PerGa 
till all his forces were affcmbled j and that, to 

(lop his enemies, J|p had ordered an intrench- 
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tnent to -be thrown up on the plains of Babylon,* 

with a ditch of five fathoms broad, and three 

deep, extending the fpace of twelve parafa'ngs, 

or leagues, from the Euphrates to the wall of 

Nf edia. Between the Euphrates and the ditch^ 

a way had been left of twenty feet in brca'dih, 

by which Cyrus pafTed with his whole army^ 

having reviewed it the day before. The king 

had negle&ed to difpute this pafs with him, and 

fuffered him to continue his march towards 

Babylon. 

Gyrus flill continued to proceed, giving 
Clearches the command of the right Grecian 
wingi and Menon that of the left, ftill march- 
ing in order of battle, expedting every houf 
to engage ; at length be difcovered his bro- 
ther's army, confifting of twelve hundred 
thoufand men^ btfides a feledl body of fix 
thoufand horfe, Approaching and preparing to 
engage. 

The place where the battle was fought was 
called Cunara, about twenty-five leagues front 
Babylon. Cyrus getting on horfeback, with 
his javelin in his hand^ gave orders to the 
troops to (land to their arms, and proceed in 
order of battle. The enemy, in the mean 
time, advanced (lowly, in good order, Afta-^ 
xerxes led ihem on regularly with a (k>w pace^ 

with- 
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without noife or confuQon. That good order 
and cxad difcipline extremely furprifcd the 
Greeks, ^ho expeded to fee much luxury and 
tumult in fo great a multitude, and to hesr 
confufed cries, as Cyrus had foretold them. 

The armies were not diftant above four or 
five hundred paces, when the Greeks began to 
fing the hymn of battle, and to march on foftly^ 
at firft, and with filence. When they caCnc 
near the enemy, they fet up great cries, ftrik- 
ing their darts upon their fhields to frighten 
the horfe ; and then moving all together, they 
fprung forwards upon the barbarians with .all 
their force, who did not wait their charge,, 
but took to their heels and fled oniverfally, ex«r 
cept TiiTaphernes, who ftood his ground with 
a fmall part of his troops. 

Cyrus faw with pleafure the enemy routed 
by the Greeks^ and was proclaimed king by 
thofe around him : but he did not give himlelf 
up to a vain joy, nor as yet reckoned himfelf 
viflor. He perceived that Artasfcerxes was 
wheeling his right to attack him in flank, and 
marched direftly againft him with his fix huft-> 
dred hoffe. He killed Artagerfes^ who com* 
manded the king's guard of fit thoufand hoffei 
with his own hand, aftd put the whole body to 
flight* Difcovering his brother, he cried out 

with 
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^th his eyes fparkliog wUh rage» I fee blm« 
and fpurred agaioft hxm^ followed only by hia 
principaj officers,, for hia troops bad quieted 
their ranks to follow the run-aways, which wa$ 
an eflcntial fault. 

The t>attle then became, a (ipgle combat in 
fonoe n>eafare between Artaxerxes and Cyrus^ 
aad.the two brothers were feen traofported 
with rage md fury, endeavouring like Eiieoclea 
^nd Polynices to plunge their (words into each 
others hearts, and to aJpTure themfelves of the 
throfie by the death of their rival. 

Cyrus having opened his way through thofe 
who were drawn up in battle before Artaxerxes, 
joined him, ^nd killed his horfe, that fell with 
him to the ground: he rofe, and was re- 
mounted upon another, when Cyrus attacked 
him again, gave him a fecond wound, and 
was preparing to give him a third, in hopes 
that it would prove his laft. The king, like 
a lion wounded by the huntfman, was only the 
more furious from the fmart, and fprung for- 
wards, impetuoufly pulhing his horfe againft 
Cyrus, who running headlong, and without 
regard to his perfon, threw himfelf into the 
midft of a flight of darts aimed at him from 
all fides, and received a wound from the king's 
javclinat the inftantthat alf the reft difcharged 

iipoii 
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Upon him. Cjrrus fdl dead ; fomefay by ifidF 
wound given fiirti by the king, others affirtrf 
that hfe w^s killed by a Carian foldier. The 
greateft perfons of his court refolving not to 
furvive fo good a mafter, were all killed around 
his bod^i Hl certain prdof, fays Xenopbon» 
that he Well knew how td chufe his friends^ 
ftnd that he was truly beloved by them. Arixf- 
ilSy who ought to have been the firmeft of all 
bi^ adherents, fled with the left wing Vis fooni 
as he heard of his death.^ 

Artaxerxesy after having caufed the Head 
ilnd right hand of his brother to be cue off by 
the eiinuch Mefabates^ puffued the enemy inttf 
tlieir camp. Ariscus had not ftopped there^ 
but halving pafled through it, ctmtintied hr$ 
retreat to the place where the army had eh- 
tamped the da^ befoi-e, which was about four 
leagues diftant. 

TiiTjlphernes, after thfc dfefcat of the grcated 
J)art of his left wing by the Greeks, led on the 
feft againft them, and, by the flde of the river, 
Jjaffcd through the light arincd infantt^ df the 
Greeks, who opened to give him a paffage, 
knd made their difchdrges upon him. as hepafif- 
fed, without lofihg a man. They were com- 
manded by Epifthehes of Amphipolis, who 
Itra^ efleemed an able captain. Tiflaphernes 
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kept on without returning to the charge, be- 
caufe he perceived he was too weak^ and went 
forward to Cyrus's camp, where he found the 
king^ who was plundering it, but had not 
been able to force the quarter defended by 
the Greeksj who faved their baggage. 

The Greeks on their fide, and Artaxerxe^ 

on his, who did not know what had pafTed 

elfewhere, believed each of them that they 

h^4 gained the viftory j the firft, becaufc they 

had put the enemy to flighty and purfued 

them ; and the king, becaufe he had killed 

his brother, beat the troops he bad fought^ 

and plundered their camp. The event was 

Toon cleared up on both fidesi Tiffaphernesj 

upon his arrival at the camp, informed th^ 

king^ that the Greeks had defeated his left 

wing, arid purfued it with great vigour ; and 

the Greeks, on their fide, learnti that the 

king in purfuing Cyrus's .left had penetrated 

into the camp. Upon this advice the kin^ 

rallied his troops, and marched in quefl: of the 

enemy} and Clearchus beipg returned frotn 

purfuing the Perfians, advanced to fupporc thii 

caoip. 

The two armies were food very hear each 
Other^ when, by a movement macje by ihfi 

Vot. L A a kingi 
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king, he fecmed to intend to charge the GreeE:r 
OQ their left, who fearing to be furromnded on 
all fides, wheeled about and halted, ^th the 
river on their backs, to prevent iheir beiog 
taken in the rear. Upon feeing that, the kipg 
changed 'his form of battle alfo, drew up his 
army in front jof them, and marched on to the 
attack. As foon as the Greeks faw him ap- 
proach, they began to fing the hymn of battle, 
and advanced againft the enemy even witii 
more ardour than in the Brft adbion. 

The barbarians again began to fly, running 
farther than before, and were purfued to a 
village at the foot of a hill, upon which their 
horfe halted. The king's ftandard was ob- 
ferved to be there, which was a golden eagle 
upon the top of a pike, having it;$ wings dis- 
played. The Greeks preparing to purfuc 
them,. they abandoned alfo the hill, fied pre- 
cipitately with all their troops brok^ and in 
the utmod diforder and confufion. Clearchus 
having drawn up the Greeks at the bottom of 
the hill, ordered Lycias, the Syracufan, and 
another, to go up it and obferve what paflStd 
in the plain. They returned with ad ac- 
count that the enemies fled on all fides, and 
that their whole army was routed. 
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As it waralmoft night, thcGrecks laid down 
their arms- to reft thcmfelves, much* furprifed 
^hat noithtrCy rus, nor any one from him appear- 
ed ; artd imagining, that he was cither cngag* 
ed in the purfuit of the enemy, or was making 
hafte- to poffefs himfelf of fome important 
place, for they were ftill ignorant of his 
death, and the defeat of the reft of his army 1 
they determined, to return to their camp, 
and found the greateft part of the baggage 
taken, with all the provifions, and four hun- 
dred waggons laden with corn and wine, which 
Cyrus had exprefsly caufed to be carried along 
with the army for the Greeks, in cafe of any 
preflidg ncceffity. They paffed the night in 
the camp, the greateft part of them without . 
any rcfrcfliment> concluding that Cyrus was 
•alive and viftorious, 

Amidft the confufion the Grecians were in 
nfter the battle, they fent to Ariseus, as con- 
queror and commander in chief, upon Cyrus's 
death, to offer him the Pcrfian crown. In 
the mean time, the king, as conqueror, alfo 
^n his' fide, fent to them to furrender their 
arms, and implore his mercy, reprefenting to 
them, at xht fame time, that as they were in 
the heart of his dominions, furrounded with 
vaft rivers, and numberlefs nations, it would 
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be impoffible for tbecn to elcape Hb Tcngr-^ 
ance ; and^ therefore, they bad notbing to ik> 
but to fubmit to the prefent necefiity. . Upoa 
debating among themfelves what anfiirer ihcy 
fliould return, Proxenus defired fo fenow oT 
• the herakis upon what terms the king den^ac^ 

cd their arms ; ^, |M conqueror, |C was in li» 
power to lake them ; if upon any other fooU^s^ 
what would he give them in retuvA^ He spas 
feconded by Xenophon, who^ £iid, th?y i^ 
nothing left but their arms and their Ubcny, 
and that they eowld not preferve the om with- 
otH: the other* Clcarehus foid to the fame 
effect, that if the kmg was difpofcd to be 
their friend, they fliould be in a better capa- 
city of ierv'mg him with arms than without ^ if 
their enemy,^ they (hould havie need of tbiem 
for their defence. Some indeed ^oke Mtorma 
more complying; that as they had fcrved Cy-. 
rus faithfully, they would alio fexve Art^xerxe^, 
if he would employ them, and p];Qvided he 
would, at the fame time, put them in po(fe& 
fion of Egypt. At laS: it .was . agree^t they 
Ihould remain in the place wheje. they Wjer^j 
and that if they advanced farther,, or retcj^a^d 
back, it (hould be looked upon as, a declara- 
tion of war : fo that by the iffue of the debate, 
it appeared to have been managed fo as to 

avoid 
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^void, goring a dire& anfwer, but only to 
mmufe th« king and gait\ time. 

Whilft this treaty was on foot, tkcy receiv- 
ed Arraeus's anfwer, th^ there were too many 
powerful men in Perfia to let him poflefs the 
throne ; wherefore he intended to fet out early 
the next n>6rning 6n his return to Greece; and 
that, if they had a mind to accompany him, 
they ihould join him that night in his camp : 
which accordingly they all did, except Mil- 
thocytus, a. Thracian,- who went with a party 
of three hundred men and forty horfe to the 
king* The reft, in conjun&ion with Ariaeus'a 
forces, decamped by break of day, and con- 
tinued their march until fun-fet, when they 
difcovered from the neighbouring villages that 
the king was in purfuit of them. 

Clearchus, who now undertook to condud 
the Greeks, ordered his troops to halt, and 
prepared for an engagement. The king of Per- 
fia terrified by fo bold an appearance, fent he- 
ralds not to demand their furrender, but to 
propofc terms of peace and treaty. When 
Clearchus was informed of their arrival, he gave 
orders to bid them wait, and to tell them that 
he was not yet at leifure to hear them. He 
alTumcd purpofely an air of haughcinefs and 
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grandeur, to -denote his intrepiditf, and^ ^ac 
the fame time, to (hew the fine appearanoe 
and good condition of his phalanx. • When he 
advanced with the mod fhewy of his officers', 
exprefsly cholen for the occafion, and bad 
heard what the heralds had to propole; he 
made anfwer, that they maft begin with gw* 
ing battle, becaufc the army being in want of 
pro virions had no time to lofe. The heralds 
having carried back this anfwer to their nnafter; 
returned immediately, which Ihewcd that the 
king, or whoever fpoke in his name, was not 
very far diftant. They faid they had orders 
to condu<5t them to villages where they would 
find provifions in abundance, and conduced 
them thither accordingly. 

After three days ftay Tiffaphcrnes arrived 
fcom the' king, and infinuated to* them the 
good offices he had employed for their fa|Qt|r. 
Clearchus i|i his own defence urged* jtbat they 
were engaged in this expedition withoilt know*-, 
ing the enemy againft whom they w«rc.4to cott" 
tend i that they were free from all engago 
ments, and had no defign againft the Ferfian 
king, unlcfs he oppofcd their return. » Tiffa- 
pbernes feemingly granted their defixe, and 
promifcd that they 0iould be furnifhed with all 

neceflgry 
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ttcceffary provifions in their inarch ; and to 
confirm their fecurity, that he himfelf would 
be thdir tomj^nion on the wAy. 

Accordingly, in a few days after they fct 
out under his conduft ; but, in their march, 
the barbmans encamping at about a league's 
diftance from the Grecians, created fome little 
diftrufls and jealoufies on both fides. In about 
iifty days» being got to the banks of the river 
Zabatus, Clearchus, to prevent things coming '^ 
to an open rupture, had a conference with 
Tiflaphcrnes, The refult of their difcourfc 
was, that they had been'mifreprefcnted tocach 
Qther by fome of Clcarchus*s officers ; and that 
he (faould bring them all to Tiffaphernes, in 
order to deted thofc who were guilty. In con- 
fequence of thisj it was agreed between them 
that there fhould be a general confuUation of 
officers, in which thofe who had been remifs, 
or attempted to fow any diflenfions between 
the two armies, fliould be expofed and punifli- 
cd. Menon, in particular, was fufpefted on 
both fides, and he was appointed among the 
number. In confcquence of this fatal refolu- 
tion, the five principal generals attended the 
fucceeding day at the Perfian general's tent. 
Their names were, Clearchus, Menon, Prox- 
^nes, Agia3, and Socrates -, they, on a fignal 
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given, were immediately ieiaed, ^it attends 
ants put to the (word, aod themrcives^ after 
being fcnc bound to the king, wtrt bdbcadcd 
In bis prefcnct. 

Nothing couid exceed the'con^xnatian of 
the Greeks when they were informed of the 
fnafTacre of their generals : they were now near 
(WO thouland miksfrom home, fur rounded with 
great rivers, extenfive dcfarts, and iniitiical 
ligations, without any fupplies of provilicns. In 
this ftatc of general dejeftion, they cwld thin^ 
pf taking neither nourifhment nor repofe ; all 
pow turned their eyes uponXcnophon, a yoang 
Athenian, who had been invited into A^a bf 
Froxences, and had hitherto ferved a$ a volun^ 
teer in the army: this was that Xenophon af- 
terwards fo famous as an hiftorian ; aod his 
ponduft feemed equal to his eloquence, io 
which he furpaflfed all the reft of mankind. 
This young general went to fome of thft Gree|( 
officers in the middle of the night, .and repre* 
fented to them that they had no time Co lofe| 
that it was of the laft importance to prevent the 
bad dcfigns of the enemy ; that, however fmall 
their number, they would render thcrofelves 
formidable, if they behaved with bpldnefs and 
fefolution ; thac valour, and not multitudes, 
determines the fucqefs of arms; and that it 
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« 

iv^$ neceflfary, above all things, to nomrnjite 
generak immediately^ becaufe an army with- 
out commanders is like a body without a foul. 
A council was immediately held, at which an 
hundred officers were {Drefent; and Xenophon 
being defired to fpeak, deduced the reafdns at 
large he had at firft but lightly touched upon : 
arid, by his advice^'commandcrs were appoint- 
ed. They were, Timafion for Clearchus, Xan- 
thicles for Sbcrates, Cleanor for Agis, Philc- 
iius for Menon,^ and Xenophon for Pro^jenes. 
Before the break of day they aflembled the 
jiriiiy. The generals made fpeeches to animate 
the troops ; and Xenophon, among the rett. 
^ FellQw-foldiers, faid he, the lofs of fo many 
bi*aV€ men by vile treachery, and the being 
abandoned by our friends, is very deplorable ; 
but we muft not fink under our misfortunes : 
and, if we cannot conquer, let us chufe rather 
to peri(h glorioufly than to fall into the hands 
ci barbarians, who would inflift upon us the 
grtfilteft miferies ; let us call to mind the glori- 
ous battles of Plataea, Thermopylae, Salamls, 
and the many others wherein our anceftors, 
though with a fmall number, have fought attd 
defeated the innumerable armies of the Per- 
sians, and thereby rendered the name alone 
pf Qrecks for ever formidable. Ic is to their 

invincible 
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laTincible valour we owe the honour we pofiefs 
of acknowkdging no matters upon earth but 
the gods, nor any happinefs but what conlift^ 
with liberty. Thofe gods, the avengera of 
perjury, and witneffes of the enemy's treaibn, 
will be favourable to us ; and, as they are at- 
tacked in the violation of treaties, and cake 
plealure in humbling the proud, and exalting 
the low, they will alfo follow us to battle and. 
combat for us. For the reft, fcllow-foldicrs^ as 
we have no refuge but in victory, which muft 
be our hope, and will make us ample amends 
for whatever it cofts to attain it ; I fhould be- 
lieve, if it were your opinion, that for . the- 
making a more ready and Icfs difficult retreat, 
it would be very proper co rid ourfelves of all 
the ufelefs baggage, and to keep only what is 
abfolutcly ncccflary in our march/* All the 
foldiers that moment lifted up] their hands, to. 
fignify their approbation and confcnt to all* 
th^r had been faid, and without lofs of time 
fet fire to their tents and carriages •, fuch of 
them as had too much equipage, giving it 
others who had too little, and deftroying the 
reft, 

Cherifophus, the Spartan general, led the 
van, and Xenophon, with Tymafion, brought 
up the rear* They bent their march towards 
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the heads of the great rivers, in order to pais 
th<mx where they were fomUible* But they had 
inade littte way before they were followed by 
a party of the enemy's archers and flingers, 
commanded by Mitbridates, which galled their 
rear, and wounded feveral of them» who be« 
ing heavy armed, and without cavalry, could 
make no refiftance. To prevent the like in* 
convenience, Xenophon furnifhed two hundred 
Rhodians with flings, and mounted fifty more 
of his men upon baggage-horfes ; fo that when 
Mithridaces came up with them a fecond time, 
and with a much greater body, he repulfed 
them with lofs, and made good his retreat with 
this handful of men^ until he aVrived near the 
city of LariiTa, on the banks of the Tigris. 
From thence they marched to another dcfolate 
city, called Mepfila, and about four leagues 
from that; place Tiflaphernes came up to them 
with his whole army in order of battle, but 
after feveral fldrmilhes was forced to.retire. In 
a few ()ays after he fecured an eminence over 
which the Grecians were obliged to make 
thck wy, which Xenophon perceiving, took 
a detachment of the army^ and with great dili- 
gence gained the top of a mountain which 
commanded .that eminence, from whence he 
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eafily diflodged the enemy, and made good a 
paflagefor the reft oihis croaps into the pkiin, 
where they found plenty of provifions, though 
Tiflaphernes had done what he could before to 
burn and deftroy the country. 

But ftill they were under as great difficulties 
ts ever, being bounded on the one hand by 
the Tigris, and on the other by inacceflible 
mountains, inhabited by the C^rduch, a 
fierce and warlike people ; and who^Xenophon 
fays, had cut off an army of fix fcore thoufand 
Ferfians to a man, by reafon of the difficulty 
of the ways. However, having no boats to 
crofs the river, and the pafTage through the 
mountains opening into the rich plains of Ar« 
mcnia, they refolved to purfue their march 
that way. Thefc barbarians foon took the alarm* 
but iioc being prepared to meet the Greeks 
in a body, they poffcffed themfelves of the tops 
of the rocks and mountains, and from thence 
annoyed them with darts and great (tones, which 
they threw down into the defiles through which 
they paiTed, in which they were alfo attacked 
by feveral other ' parties ; and though their 
lofs was not confidcrable, yet, what with (torms 
and famine, bcfides fcven tedious days march, 
and bein^ continually forced to fight their 
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^ay^ they underwent more fatigue and hard- 
fSxip than they had fuffcrcd from the Perfians 
during the whole expedition. 

They found themfelves foon after cxpofcd 
to new dangers. Almoft at the foot of the 
mountains, they came to a river two hundred 
feet in breadth, called Centrites, which flop- 
ped their march. They had to defend them- 
felves againft the enemy, who purfucd them 
in the rear, and the Armenians, the foldiers 
^f the country, who defended the oppofuc 
fide of the river. They attempted in vain to 
pafs it in a place where the water came up to 
their arm-pits, and were carried away by the 
rapidity of the current, againft which the 
weight of their arcns made them unable to re- 
fift. By good fortune they difcovcred another 
place not fo deep, wherp fome foldiers had fcen 
the people of the country pafs. It required 
abundance of addrefs, diligence, and valour, 
to keep off the enemy on both fides of them. 
The army, however, paffed the river at length 
without much lofs. 

They marched forwards with lefs interrup- 
tion, paffed the fource of the Tygris, and ar- 
rived at the little river Teleboa, which is very 
beautiful, and has many villages on its bank$« 
Here began the weftern Armenia, which was 

governed 
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governed by Tiribafus^ a fatrap much belotrtl! 
by the king, and wh&had the honour to help h'rtfk 
to mount on horfeback when at the court. He 
ofiered to let the army pafs, and to fuflTer cbp 
foldiers to take all they wanted, upon conJf* 
tion that they fliould commit no ravages m 
their march j which propofal was accepted aitd 
ratified on each fide, Tiribafus kept always % 
flying camp at a fmall diftance from the army. 
There fell a great quantity of fiiow, which 
gave the troops fome inconvenience ; and they 
learnt from a prifoner, that Tiribafus had a de- 
Cgn to attack the Greeks at a pafs of the 
mountains, in a defile through which they muft 
neceffarily march. They prevented' him, by 
fcizing that poft, after having put the enemy 
to fli^yht. After fome days march through the 
defart, they paflcd the Euphrates near i» 
fourcc, not having the water above their 
middles. 

They fuffcred exceedingly afterwards fronii 
a north wind, which blew in their faces^ and 
prevented refpiration ; fo that it wai thought 
neceffary to facrifice to the wind, upon which 
it fcemed to abate. They marched i>n in fnow 
five or fix feet deep, which killed feveral fer* 
. vants and beads of burden, bcfides thirty fol^ • 
diers. They made fires during the night, for 

they 
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they found plenty of wood; All the next daf 
they continued their march through the (how, 
when manyof' them, from the exccfs of hun'- 
ger, followed with languor, or fainting,, con- 
tinued lying upon the ground through weak- 
hcls and want of fpirits : when fomcthing had 
been given them to eat, they found them^ 
fclves relieved, and continued their march. 

After a march of fevcn days they arrived at 
the river Araxes, called alfo the Phafus, which 
is about an hundred feet in breadth. Two days 
after thjy difcovercd the Phafians, the Cha- 
lybcs, and the Taochians, who kept the pafs 
of the mountain to prevent their defcending in- 
to the plain. They faw it was impoflible to . 
avoid coming' to a battle with them, and re- 
folved to give it the fame day, Xenophon, 
who had obferved that the enemy defended on- 
ly the ordinary paffagc, and that the mountain 
was three leagues in extent, propofed the fend* 
ing a detachment to take pofTefllon of the 
heights that commanded the enemy, which 
would not be difficult, as they might prevent 
all fufpiciori of their dcfign by a march in the 
nighty and by making, a falfe attack- by the 
main road to amufe the barbarians. This was 
accordingly executed, the enemy put to flight, 
and the pafs cleared. Thus, after twelve or 

fifteen 
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fifteen days march, they arrived $t a ye^ 
high mountain, called Tecqua, from whence 
they dcfcried the fca. The firft who perceived 
k raifed great Ihouts of joy for a confiderable 
time, which made Xenophon imagine that the 
vanguard was attacked, and went with all hafte 
to fupport it. As he approached nearer, the 
cry of the fea! the fea! was heard diftindly, 
and the alarm changed into joy and gaiety i 
and when they came to the top, nothing was 
heard but a confufed noife of the whole army, 
crying out together, the fea ! the fea ! whill^ 
they could not refrain from tears, nor frotn 
embracing their generals and officers; and 
then, without waiting for orders, they heaped 
up a pile of (tones, and ere(5led a trophy with 
broken bucklers and other arms« 

From thence they advanced, to the tnouH* 
tains of Colchis, one of which was higher thad 
the reft, and of that the people of the country 
had poffcffcd themfclves. The Greeks drew 
up in battle at the bottom of it to afcend, for 
the accefs was not impraifticable. Xenophod 
did not judge it proper to march in line of* 
battle^ but by files, becaufe the foldiers .could 
ftot keep their ranks from the inequality of th^ 
ground, that in fome places were eafy, in 
others difficult to climb, which might difcpurag^ 
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l:?ieni. That advice was approved, and the 
army formed according to it. The heavy- 
armed troops amounted to fourfcorc files, each 
confiding of about one hundred men ; witfi 
eighteen hundrcii light-armed foldiers, divided 
fn thred bodies, one of which was poftcd on 
the right, another on the left, and a third in 
the center. After having encouraged his 
troops, by reprefenting to them that this was 
the laft obftacle they had to furmounr, and 
implpred the afliftance of the gods, the army 
began to afccnd the hill. The enemy were 
not able to fupport their charge, and difpcrfed. 
They p'affed the mountain^ and encamped in 
villages^ where they found provifions in abund- 
ance. 

A very itrange accident happened there to 
the army, which put them into great confterna- 
tion ; for the foldiers finding abundance of bee- 
hives in that place, and eating the honey, they 
were taken with violent vomiting and fluxes, 
attended with raving fits ; fo that thofe who 
were leaft ill feemed like drunken men, and 
the reft either furioufly mad or dying. , The 
earth was ftrewed with their bodies as after a 
defeat) however, none of them died, and the 
diftemper ccafed the next day, about the fame ^ 
hour it had taken them. The third or fourth 
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day the foldicrs gpc up, but in ihf/PQfH^ioii 

people are in after taking a vioknc fmcdicimf*^ 
( Two days after the army, arrived jw^^Xtc- 
bifond, a Greek colony of Sinopianf^. f^ww^i 
upon the Euxine, or Black Sea^ Jn the prp- 
.vinceof Colchis. Hene they lay ,cncai«^)ed 
for thirty days, and acquitted thieoifeWe$ .of 
the vows they had made to Jupiter, j^^cpgl^, 
and the other deities, to obtain aq, happy re- 
turn into their own country : they ;^Uo .c;e|e^ 
brated. the games of korfe and loot xaci»» 
-wrcftlingt boxing, the pancratiumvthc whoie 
iittended with the greateft joy and. &4eoinity. 
Here Xenophon formed a projcft* ofi feifUing 
them in thofe parts, and foundings a^Greciaa 
colony, which was approved of by fom^ ir .bw 
bis enemies reprefenting it to the arn^ only, as 
a more honourable way of abandonicigth^ioi; 
and to the inhabitants as a dcTign^ti^t fub^M 
and enflave the country, he w^ for^ced/ix^ 
.give over that enterprize. Hdweverrtbe Q(^le 
of it^liad this good elFedt, that the n^^^^4nA 
what they couM in a friendly ma)fii^et.io»'pit»- 
cure their departure, advifiirg thj^fii}^ i^^l^y 
4ea as the fafeft way, and fuFnifliejdifibom^iciih 
a fufiicient number of tranj^ortl^r.tfaat 
purpofe. 

Accord- 
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Accordingly they embarked with a fair 
'#jfldi aHa^the next day got into the' haiffaour 
i>f6inopci where -Chcrifophus met them with 
fame gailies i but inftead of the money they . 
Jiad alfd expected from him, he only told 
them they fhould be paid their arrears as foon 
as they got out of the Euxine fea. Bat this 
anfwer dceafioned a great deial of rhurmuring 
und difeonteiit among them ; fo that iKey rfc- 
folved to put thcmfelves under one general,' 
defiring Xenophon in the moft preflingand af- 
fe<5ttonate terms to accept of that command,^ 
fif^hicb he modeftly declined, and procured the 
choice to fall upon Cherifophus. But he en- 
joy^ it nt>t above fix or ftven day^ ; for nd 
ftKJner wer^ they "arrived af Hcracleaj than 
the army dtpofcd him for refufing to extort a 
fmn of money from the iilhabitants of that 
city *, wftich being a Greciart colohy, Xeriophoit 
likewife refufcd to concern himfelf in that af- 
fair ; lb- that the drmy being difappointed iit 
• uhciFhoffes of plunder, fell into a mutiny, and 
di^id^di^'to three bodies, after fufFcring^a 
p\^ Kttmt When divided from their bar- 
'bacian^ enemies, they were happily reunited and 
encartiped at the port of Calpe, where they fet- 
tled the conimand as before, fubftituting Neon 
|n the room of Cherifophus, who died here, 
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and making it death for any man lieiitefor^ 
^ard to ptopofc the dividing of' riii afrhy: 
But being fxreightenfd for proviftclHi;' thl^^ 
were forced to fprcad themfelves in tfte v^lUfesJ 
where Pharnabazus's horfc, being jttihed by 
the inhabitants, cut in pieces five hundred of 
them ; the reft cfcaprng to a hill, werfe rcfcuet! 
and brought off by Xenophon, who after this 
led them through a large foreft, where Phama- 
bazus had pofted his troops to opp6fe- their 
paffage ; but they entirely defeated ^hirir, and 
purfued their march to ChryfopoJis of Chal- 
Cedon, having got a great deal of Bdoty ia 
their way, and from thence to Byzantiiifn. 

From thence he led them taSaliifydcfla, to 
fcrve Seuthes prince of Thrace, wteliad fee- 
force follicitedXenophonf by his envoys'td bring 
troops to his aid, in ofder to his re-eftablillr- 
ment in his father's dominions, of ^Wch his 
enemies had deprived him. He had made 
Xenophon great promifes for himfdf and IHs 
troops ; but when he had dont hihi At f&vfcc 
he wanted, he was fo far from ke^ifi^' his 
word, that he did not give them the pay agreed 
iipon^ Xenophon reproached hinni exitfeding- 
ly with this breach of faith, imputing 1iii' [itf- 
fidy to his minifter Heraclidcs, who' thditgfit 
to make his court to his mailer byiitvihg him 
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Si, Xatr\ j^ money at the expence of juftice, 
faith, aAd honefty, qualities which ougl^t to 
be dearer j^jian all others to a prince, as they 
contribute the mod to his reputation, as well as 
tp! the fupcefs of affairs, and the lecurity of a 
ilatc. .Bujt that treacherous minifter, who 
looked upon honour, probity, and juRice as 
mere, chimeras ; and that there was notliing:^ 
xeal but tbe^poflcflion of inuch money, had no 
thpugbtv.i^ confequpnce, but of enriching 
ttofelf l^y any means, whatfoevcr, and robbed 
bis maftfrfirll. with impunity^ and all his fub- 
^e<5ts ,^|png with liim. However, continued 
Xen^^ijpi;!,, every wife man, cfpecialiy in au- 
thority |fp4, command, ought to regard juf- 
tiqe, pi;ob,ity, and the faith of engagements as 
the qipft precious treafurc he can poflTcfs, and 
aStan ^ijuj.cd refource and an infallible fupporc 
in all th^^eir^nts that can happen. Heraclides 
,|!2a;S,thp.ppoj:e ;iu the wrong for ading in this 
-l^i^ineriw^ regard to the troops, as he was a 
n^l^Y:^ :^9^ f?F<5CCje, and not a Thr^cian ; but 
^yiarice^^adiexunguiflacd all fcnfe of honour ia 

r..Whilft.., th^, difputc bctw^een Seuthes and 
^^nopfiQp . was warmcft, Charminus and Poly- 
flices, arrj^yi^;! as amb^pTadors from Laccd^^r 
liQpni dt?<| brought advice, that the republic 
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had declared war agatnil TiflffpHefttos^iitd' 

Fharnabazus; that Thtmbron hsMi ialroidy. 

embarked with the troops, and pRJmiftd 3f"' 

(darick a month to every foldief, t^o to ^atfi'^ 

officer, and foor to the colonels, who^odW^' 

engage in the fcrvice. Xenophon a<rci5:pttd' 

the offer, and having obtained from Set^hes^ 

by the mediation of the ambafl*adors, part of 

the pay due to him, he went by fea to Jtlsfmp* 

facus with the . army, which amounted \^ that 

time to almoft fix thoufand men. Frorti thctfCff 

he advanced to Pergamus, a city in the pn^-^ 

yince of Troas. Having met near Fartbenia^ 

where ended the expedition of theGrcdcs^ a 

great nobleman returning into Ferfia, -be tool: 

him, his wife and children, with all hf^quips^e^ 

and by that means found himfelf ift^'^tf ' eotidi*- 

tion to beftow great liberalities amo^gigft tte 

foldicrs, and to make them z faJtirfaftory #- 

rnends for all the lofles they h^ fuftaitied. 

Thimbron at length arrived, who took up^ft 

him the command of the troops* tod^ taivfig 

joined them with his own, marched agaioll^l^ 

faphernes and Pharnabazus. * -*- ^ 

Such >¥a$ the event of Cyruses ;?xpedjr»iu 
Xenophon reckons from the firft ■fetcinjg'^^out 
pi that princc*s army from the chy of £pheftts 
to their arrival where the battle wts >fouglll, 
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fufS.bundrtAimA thirty par^fai^s, orka^eR^ : 
andfeutfcteeiand ^hirttfw 4ay$ marcb/r.aiq^4 ; 
UY. tMjr.nWprn froopj the place of battle, t^ 
CiKy^raita §Uy upon the coaft of the Ejuxinc^ of ^ 
Btsick $t^' fix hundred and tweuty parafangaa^ 
Of leagW9, and one hundred and twenty, days 
niarck ;an^,. adding both tog^thec, be f^ys;. 
the way going and censing wa& eleven huodced 
and 6fcy*five parafanga^, or leagues, and ,twp 
Imndnedaqd fifteen days march ; and that tfa^ 
whole time the army took to perforn[i that 
joMfney,, iiK:luding the daj^of refi:» was fifteen 
months* 

TJhis fCtreajt of the ten t!hotifand Greeks has 
always ^ptlSed among judge^ pf the art of war 
as a moft extraordinary undertaking, and it^in 
iomc mealiu.re» inrpired them ever after with a 
conc^^f^tf^ the power of the PerGans *, it taught 
theiiH thl^ their dominions could be invaded 
witboUt,4aipgf5r, and that matching into Per- 
il^ was )<but purfttiag an unrefifting enemy^ 
tik^t- otil^ speared to offer vidory rather than 

In the mean time, while Greece was gaining 
fiaafw i0;P«rfia, Atiicns was lofing its honour . 
at home t though it had now fome breathing- 
titM to r^eoover from its late confufions, yet* 
ijbill there were the feeds of rancour remaining, 

3 b 4 ^rxi 
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tnd the cici2ens oppofed each otbeb wiih ^luirBt^ 
Mttiog malice* Socrates was the BtA^ohg/jtA 
that fell a facrifice to ^-hefe popular IdiffiaEiK 
fions. We have already fcea this igrear mtm^ 
who was the fon of an obfcure citizen at Athene* 
ecnerging from the meannefs of his birtfa^ 
and giving examples of courage, moderatijaii»> 
and wifdom ; we have feen him favina: (he l^fe^ 
of Alcibiades in battle, of refuRng Locimcixr 
in the cd\6t which unjuftly doomed ^the^ fix 
Athenian generals to death, of withftatidlAgf 
the thirty tyrants, and of rpQrning.the bigotrft 
and perfccution of the times with - the. mofl 
acute penetration, and the moft caoftic iratllery; 
he pofTeflfed unexampled good^nature^) i^ndao. 
luiivcrfat love to mankind ^ he wns i:eady to 
pity vices in others, while he was- la a: great 
meafurefree from them himfelf -, hpw^fyer, he 
knew his own defe<fts, and if he, Was. proud 
of any thjng, it was in the. being j^hqyghl -tp- 
haj»:e none. He fecmed, fays jLi^%qju^it|vs.^ 
co^rnmon father of the republic, fq^^t^-^c^^/ 
was he to the happinefs and advaMf(g^/9i;h^%* 
whole.country. , Bat as it is very ^^ilicttlfitfl.; 
CQfrcdt the aged, and ^tp, make peppjt^^.j^figtl': 
pi;iticiples, who revere the errQf^.ip y^wh: 
-they have grpwn grey,, he devoted hjs .I^tK)ur$; 
jprfiicjpally to the iaftrw5lion of yoMitbj.-.iD or- 
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der^o fow the feeds of virtue in a foil more fit 
CD produce the fruits of it. He had no open 
ichooi like the reft of the philofophers, nor fet 
times for his leffons ; he had no benches pre- 
paredy nor ever mounted a profeiTor^s chair ; 
be was the philofopher of all times and fea« 
fons ; he taught in all places, and upoii all oc^ 
cafions, in walking, converfation at meals, in 
the army, and in the midft of the camp, in 
the public aflfemblies of the fenate or people^ 
Such was the man whom a fadion in the city 
had long devoted to dcftrudion ; he had been 
for many years before his death the objeft of 
their fatire and ridicule. Ariftophanes, the , 
comic poet, was engaged to expofe him upon 
the ftage : he compofed a piece called tho 
Cloudsj wherein he introduced the philofophci: 
in a baflcet, uttering 'the moft ridiculous ab- 
furdicics, Socrates, who was prefent at thq 
exhibition of his own charafter, fcemed not to 
feel the leaft emotion \ and, as fome ftrangers' 
were prefent who defired to know the original 
for whom the play was intended, he rofeup from 
his feat, and (hewed himfelf during the whole 
reprefentation. This was the firft blow ftruck 
jt him, and it was not till twenty year§ after 
that Meiitus appeared in a more formal man- 
pf f as his acculer, and cptered a regular pro- 

ccfs 
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cefsmgaioft him. .His aocufatboix^cMififtod o& 
cwo>h9idSi the firft was, that iieididiiotixik 
mk tiiegodi ackntwlcdged by tfae'rc^wblic^ 
and introdoced new divmiiies : tiie^econd^ 
that he corrupted tlie youth of Athene; Mtd 
coMluded with inferring that feiicencer:of <)ea9b^ 
ooght to pafs againft hm. H6w for «he 
whole charge affected hitn is not fistfy fo<fe«' 
termine: it is certain, that amidft 'fomucb 
ztal and fuperfticion as then reigned in^Albenai 
he never durft openly oppofe the- recscited re*^ 
ligion, and was therefore forced to preferve 
an outward (hew of it; bnt it is Tvrypra^ 
bable, from the difcourfes he frequemlyr.^tM 
with his friends^ ti)at in his heart! he' defpifed 
and laughed at their monftroo® o^ioions and 
ridiculous myfterics, as ha^kig {Ki^l^erfoun^ 
dation than the fables of the poets^'^alnd ihkt 
he had attained to the notioft of lh€f'«Mie M\f 
true God, infomucfh, that uporf tb*^ tcxbaw) 
both of his belief of the I>eity, '««(*'«he'>erf-^ 
^mplarinefs of his life, fome bavt ^hMght^ 
to rank him with the ChriftranphftofopheTQ;'!-! 
As loon as the confpiracy brofc^oot^ tli«r 
friends of Socrates prepared for his /detocej 
Lycias, the moft able orator df ^i^-'itm^j 
brought him an elaborate dif«m]p& *oft '^ > 
compofing, wherein he had kl fypdkJihtJrfik 

fops 
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jbns and 'isDcaflires of. Socrates in their fyU 

fotaCy. and /imcf fpcf cd iheivbokwith tendcO' 

aod pathetic ft rokcs» capable of moving the 

nibft obduiiace hearts* Socrates read it with* 

pl^adurcs and approved it very 'much $ hw^ 

as ic was more conformable to the rules of rhc^ 

coric, than the fenuments and fortitude of a 

phiflofopher, he told him frankly, chat it did 

not foit him. Upon which Lycias haviog 

alked'how it was pofllble to be well done^ and 

at the fame time not fuit him P In the fame 

manner, faid he, ufing according to his cuf* 

torn a vislgar compariibn, that an excellent 

workman. might bring me magnificent apparel, 

or (hoes embroidered with gold, to which no«^ 

thing would be wanting on his part, but 

which, however, would not fit me. He per* 

fifted, therefore, inflexibly in the refolution 

fiot to deniean bimfelf by begging fufirages in 

tliie low abje£i; manner common at that time* 

He.empl^^yi^ neither artifice nor the glitter of 

eloquakce^ be had no recourfeeither to follicle 
Tation'icrr entreaty; he brought neither his 
wrfe nor children to incline the judges in his 
it^rovar by their fighs and tears : neverthelefs, 
though he firmly trefuied to make ufe o£ an; 
c^her voice but his own in his defence, and ta 
appear before his judges in the fubmiffive pof« 

turc 
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lure of a fuppliam> he di4 not bc'^yc,:in:^hji^ 
nawo^r o.ut of priUc or conict^^r f^thc ,^tj^ 
biioaU ic was from a noble and ic^nepid-,^^ 
fofanoe, reluUing from greatpefs q^| laul, apd 
the confcioufnefs of his truth and.iicinpoericjp^ 
fechat bis defence had nothing cii|)orou3.^ 
weak in ic : his difcourfc was bold, miaoly9.ge;T 
oerous, without paQion^ witboilt cmptiony 
full of the noble liberty of a phil^fppher, with 
00. other ornament than that of, cr^th^ .^4 
brightened univerfally with the ch^rai^r apd 
language of innocence. Plato, who was pfe;<- 
fenr, tranfcribed it afterwards, ^and-withQUC 
any additionSiCompofed from it thq WjQ^J^ whic^ 
he calls the Apology of Socratcs,jooe of ^.^he 
moft confummat^ maiier^'pieces of ^^tiquity^ 
1 fljall here make an extradk fronvifeu^'. /^vz 
• Upon the day afligned, the :|M:of6ed^/i^ 
commenced in the ufual forn)$frit^..||at^4e§ 
appeared before the judges, :ai)d'!Mejitj}$. 
fpoke: the worfe his c^ufej andutMicfj^jH-ec 
vtded it was with proofs^ the fVOre^i^fic^fiQf) 
he had for addrefs and art to ccwdit^ w«4k? 
nefs ; he omitted nothing that mJ^tori^ij^C' 
the adverfe party odious ; and» i|iftfa4c<>f .feM 
fens whkh could not but fail Mm* 1^* f%ib^ 
tuted the delufive (bine of a. lively %g4 J?ftWT 
pons eloquence. Socrates, 19 obfcrvj^g, x^ 

he 
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Ire toiild not ^fcll what impreffion the difeburW 
oFhis acfeulers mrght make 'Upon the judged 
o\#ns, that' for his part, he fcarrie knew hittV^ 
felf, they had given fuch artful colouring aftd 
likelfhodd'ta their argufn^nts, though there 
Wis not this l6^ft word of troth in all tliey lu«i 
advanced; ' 

** I am at^cufed of corroptfng -the yomh'^ 
and' of ififtilltng dangerous maxims into thenn 
as well in regard to the woffhip of the^gbds a$ 
tfie rules of government. You know, Athe« 
ntans, that' f never made it my' pVofcffion td 
teach, nof'can envy, however violent againft 
riiei rfeproaftfi rht with having ever fold my ift* 
llTodlbhs. Ih^ve an undeniable evidence for 
me in this i^dTpeft, which is my poverty. Al- 
ways cqurfly ready to. communicate my 
thoughts ekher to the rich or poor, and to 
give them entire feifure to qucftion or anfwer 
me. I lend^myfclf to every one who' is dcCr* 
Otis of be<iomirig virtuous i and if, amongft 
thofe ^«rho hear me, there are any that prove 
eHber good*<yr bad, neither the virtues of the 
one; hoc tfee vices of the other, to which i 
h^ive hot contributed, are to be afcribed to me. 
Mj^ whi^le employment is to pcrfuadc the 
young and old againft too much love for the 
body, for riches, and all other prccariovs 

things. 
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dungs, of whatfe^ver nature cfcej b^; and 
. agtaafl: too litUe. regard for ttfc^fouti 1»hidii 
ought to be the objoft of their a&S^oo^ For 
IiQcefikmljr urge to you, that virtue -do^s not 
proci!ed from ridie$) but, on cbc coixtrarjr, 
ricbes from virtue^ and tbat tbeaU Mber-goods 
of human life, as well public as^private^ have 
liieir fourcc in the fame principle* . . » 

^* If to fpeak in tbis manaer be to corrupt 
youth, loonfeCs, Athenians,, tfa^it I dm guilty^ 
and deferve to be puiuihed. If whkt i fay be 
fkQt true, k is moft eafy to coavifi mb of my 
£iUfaood, I fee here a great miotbcn of my 
(Lifciplesi they have only to apfnac^ But^ perf 
baps, the referire and.coafideisatiooibr a maftef 
who has inftru£ted them, will pneveiu theni 
fropi declaring againft mej^ at Jdaft their ~ fa* 
tbers» brothers, and ui^les Gaatiotv ^^^ good 
relations and good citiaens, di^penfevnth their 
not ftanding forth to demand vengeance againft 
the corrupter of their fons> bi^tberSy and 
nephews* But thefe are the perfons iwbo 
take upon them my defence, atid amereft 
themfelves in the fuccefs of myigatufin : -x^r*. . 
<* Pafs on dae what fentence foa«^pkafe, 
Athenians; but I can neither rcpent^or Qhiknge 
my condu& ; I muft not abandon o^f«fpiod a 
funftion which God himfelf has impofed on 

me. 
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m<b N^wvfec^ K*s chargQ4ii»c with;th«^«t(^ 
qC[ .:l»ftnaj^iing' my ' feHow^ciMacins. Ifiaf^r 
^^ing&ithd&lly kept all) dbe pofts wheps^n J 
yfOH^. frldctd: by omr geoerab at Potideay Aiti- 
pliqioits, »df Dvlium, thcfear of death fii^uM 
m^ tdt^ tiiiie kbake nie abandon ikat in ^hk?h 
€ii€«divin&Pcp«ideru:e has placed me, by cot^ 
manding me fo pafs my life in the ftudy of 
pfailofiiphy £l>r the inftroAidn of myfelf and 
others ; this would be a mod criminal defer** 
Mda indcod) and make me highly worthy of be^ 
iiig cbedibtfonr this tribunal' as an impious 
aaanivhotdoc&not beheve the god?. Should 
yoQ ndblv»ixa acquit me; lor the future^ I 
fiiottld DOt'faeBtatrto makje^^nfwer, Arh«nrai»» 
I iMSmaunvaiid loi^ you i bat I fhaU chufe 
rathear to 4ibfcy-Xjod thaoy^ and to my 
hadk bceatk ihall . ni&ver rtMounce ^y phito* 
fopby^ ncDkrcflie to eschort and reprove yod 
»ccordiag^t0 my cvfi^om^ by telling each of * 
]DQQ w^edTOQ come in hsy way. My good 
£riei}d:andiduztfnof the mdft- famous city lii 
thcowarldcfor vt^i&ldtn and vak>ifr, are you not 
aihamed toi Jiave no other thoughts than that 
Q^fairaaffidg wealth and of acquiring glory, 
eiqardit) aad d)fgmde», whiHI you negled the 
treafurcAof ^iHMkuct^ truth, and wiBom, and 

take 
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take no pains in rendering your foul as gpod 
and perfed as ic is capable of being. . 

^ I am reproached with abjcft fear and 
meannefs of fpirit, for being fo bufy in im- 
parting my advice to every oiic in private, 
and for having always avoided to he prefcnc in 
your aflemblies to give my couofels to my 
country. I think 1 have fufficilcntly proved 
my courage and fortitude both an > the field, 
where I have borne arms with yoU| and iit the 
fenate, where I alone oppofed the unjuft fen* 
fence you pronounced againft the ten captains, 
who had not taken up and interred the bodies 
of thofe who were killed and drowned in the 
fea-fight near the iDand Arginufs&; and wfaen^ 
upon more than one occaGon» I oppofed the 
violent and crud orders of the thirty tyrants* 
What is it then that has prevented me from 
appearing in your aflTcmblies? It is that dae- 
mon, that voice divine, which you have fo 
often heard me mention, and Melitiis has 
taken To much pains to ridicule. That fpirit 
has attached itfelf to me from my infancy : it 
is a voice which I never .hear but when it 
would prevent me from perfifting in fomething 
I have refolved -, for it never exhorts me to 
undertake any thing : it is the fame being that 

has 
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has always oppofed me when t would have 
intermeddled in the affairs of the republic^ 
iftnd that with th^ greateft reafon ; for I fhould 
have been amongft the dead long ago had I 
been concerned in the meaftsres df the ftate, 
i^itbouc eflfeding any thing to the advantage' 
tef myfclf or»our country. Do, not take it ill^ 
1 bcfeech you, if I fpcak my thoughts without ' 
difguile, and with truth "and freedom.. Every 
man who wduld generouily oppofe a whole 
people, either an[K}ngft us or elfewhirei and 
v*o inflexibly applies himfelf to prevent thd 
violation of the laws, and the prafticc of ini- 
quity in a government, will never do fo long 
vrith impunity; Ic is abfolutcly necefiary fdr 
him, who would contend for juftice, if he has 
any thoughts of livifng, to. remain in a private 
ftation, and never to have any (hare in public * 
•fFairs. 

<« For the reft, Athenians, if, in the ex- 
treme danger I now am, I- do not imitate the 
behaviour of tbofe, who upon Icfs emergencies 
have impiored and fupplicated their judges 
Vith tears, and have brought forth their chil- 
dren, relations, and friends; it is not through 
pride and obltinacy, or any contempt for you^ 
but folely for your honour, and for that of the 
whole city. You Ihould know, that there are 

Vol. I. G c "amongft 
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amongft our citizens thofe who do not regard 
death as an evil, and who give that name on- 
ly CO injuftice and infamy. At my age, and 
with the reputation^ true or falfe, which I 
have, would it be confident for me, after all 
the leflbns I have given upon the contempt of 
death, to be afraid of it myfelf, and to belie 
in my laft action all the principles and fenti* 
ments of my pad life ? 

*• But without fpcaking of my fame^ which 
I {houM extremely injure by fuch a conduft^ 
I do not think it allowable to intreat a judge, 
nor to be abfolved by fupplications. He 
ought to be perfuaded and convinced. The 
judge does not fit upon the bench to fhew 
favour, by violating the laws, but to do juf- 
tice in conforming to them. He does not 
fwear to difcharge with impunity whom he 
pleafes, but to do ju dice where it is due: we 
ought not, therefore, to accudom you to per- 
jury^ nor you to fuffer yourfelves to be ac- 
cudomed to' it; for) in fo doing, both the 
one and the other of us equally injure judice 
and religion, and both are criminals. 

" Do not, therefore, expefl; from me, 
Athenians, that I ftiould have recourfc amongd 
you to means which I believe neither honeft 
nor lawful, efpecially upon this occafion, 

wbereio 
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wherein I am accufed of impiety by Melitus ; 
for, if I (hould influence you by my prayers, 
and thereby induce you to violate your oaths, 
it would be undeniably evident, that I teach 
you not to believe in the gods ; and even in 
defending and juftifying myfclf, ftiotild fur- 
nifli my advcrfarics with arms againft me, and 
prove that I believe no Divinity. But I am 
very far from fuch bad thoughts : I am more 
convinced of the exiftence of God than my ac- 
cufcrs 5 and fo convinced, that I abandon my- 
fclf to God and you, that you may judge of 
me as you (hall deem bed for yourfelves and 



me." 



Socrates pronounced this difcourfc with a 
firm and intrepid tone: his air, his aftion, his 
vifage, expreflfed nothing of the accufed ; he 
feemed the matter of his judges, from the af- 
furance and greatnefs of foul with which he 
fpoke, without however lofing any thing of 
the modefty natural to him. But how flight 
foever the proofs were againft him, the fac- 
tion was powerful enough to find him guilty. 
There was the form of a procefs againft him, 
and his irrcligion was the pretence upon which 
it was groun(jed, but his death was certainly a 
concerted thing. His fteady uninterrupted 
courfe of obftinate virtue, which had made 

C c 2 him 
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him in many cdes appear fing\ilar, and oppofc 
whatever he thought illegal or unjuft, without 
any regard to times or pcrfons, had procured 
him a great deal of envy and ill will. 

By his firft fthtcncc the judges only xteclar- 
ed Socrates guilty ; but when, by his anfwer, 
he appeared to appeal from their tribunal to 
thatof juftice andpoftcrity ; whch, infteadof 
confcfling himfclf guilty, he demanded re- 
wards and honours from the ftate, the judges 
were fo very much offended, that they con- 
demncd him to drink hemlock, a« method of 
Execution then in ufe amongft them. 

Socrates received this fentence with the ut- 
fnoft compofure. ApoHodorus, one of hh 
difciples, launching out into bitter inveftives 
and lamentations that his mailer fhould die 
innocent : *' What," replied Socrates, with a 
fmile, " would you have had me die guilty? 
Melitus and Anytus^ may kill, but they can- 
. hot hurt me.** 
• After his fentence he ftill continued with 
the fame fcrene and intrepid afpeft with which* 
he had long enforced virtue, and held f^rants 
in awe; when he entered his prifon, which 
now became the refidence of virtue and pro- 
bity, his friends followed him thithetr, and 
continued to vifit him during the interval be- 

7 . twecD 
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fween his. condemnation and death, which 
laftcd for thirty days. The caufe of that long 
delay was, the Athenians fent every year a 
Ihip to the ifle of Delos, to offer certain facri-. 
fices, and it was prohibited to put any perfoa 
to death^ in the city from the time the priefl: 
of Apollo had crowned the poop of' this veflcl 
as a fignal of its departure, till the fame veffel 
ihould return ; fo that fentence. having been 
palTed upon Socrates the day after that cere- 
mony began, it was neceffary to defer thq 
execution of it for thirty days, during thereon-, 
tin uance of this voyage. 

In this long interval, death had fufficient. 
opportunities to prcfent itfclf before his eyes 
in aU its terrors, and to put hist conftancy ta 
the proof, not only by the fevere rigour of a. 
dungeon, and^the irons upon his legs, but by 
the continual profped and cruel expeda^ion of 
an event of which nature is always abhorrent. 
In this fad condition he did not ^eafe to enjoy 
that profound tranquility of mind which his 
friends had always admired in him. He en- 
tertained them with the fame temper he had; 
always expreffcd ', and Critp obferves, that 
the evening before his des^th, he (lept as 
peaceably as at any other time. He compof* 
cd alfo an hymn in honpur of Apollo and 

C c 3 Diana, 
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Diana, and turned one of ^fop's fables into 
vcrfe. 

The day before, or the fame day that the 
fhip was to arrive from Delos, the return of 
which was to be followed by the death of So- 
crates, Crito, his intimate friend, came to 

» 

him early in the morning to let him know that 
bad news ; and, at the iame time, that it de- 
pended only upon himfelf to quit the prifon ; 
that the jailor was gained ; that he would find 
the doors open, and offered him a fiife retreat 
in Theflaly. Socrates laughed at this propo- 
fal, and afked him, whither he knew any place 
out of Attica where people did not die ? Cri- 
to urged the thing very ferioufly, and prefTed 
him to take the advantage of fo precious an 
opportunity, adding argument upon argu- 
ment, to induce his confent, and to engage 
him to refolve upon his cfcape : without men- 
tioning the inconfolable grief he fhould fuffer 
for the death of fuch a friend, how fhould he 
fupport the reproaches of an infinity of people, 
who would believe tha? i% was ip his power to 
have faved him, but that he would not facrifice 
^ fmall part of his wealth for that purpofe : 
can the people ever be perfuaded that fo wife 
a. man as Socrates would not quit his prifon 
^hen he might do it with all poHible fecurity i 

Perjiap? 
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Perhaps he might fear to expofe his friends, 
dr to occafipn the lofs of their fortunes, of 
even of their lives or liberty : ought there 
to be any thing more dear and precious to 
them than the prefervation of Socrates ? Even 
ftrangers themfelves difpute that honour with 
them, many of whom have come exprefsly 
with confiderable fums of money topurchafe 
his efcape, and declare, that they (hould 
think themfelves highly honoured to receive 
him amongfb them, and to fupply him abun-' 
dantly with all he ihould have occafionfor: 
-ought he to abandon himfelf to enemies whp 
have occaHoned his being condemned unjuftly^ 
and can he ^think it allowable to betray his 
own caufe ? It is not eflential to his goodnefs 
and juftice to fpare his fellow-citizens the guilt 
of innocent blood : but if all thefe motives 
cannot alter him, and he is not concerned in 
regard to himieif, can he be infenfible to the io- 
terefts of his children ? In what a condition 
does he leave them ; and can he forget the fa- 
ther to remember only the philofopher ? 

Socrates, after having heard him with atten- 
tion, praifed hiszeal,and expreiied his gratitude; 
but before hecouldgive into his opinion, was for 
examining whether it was juft for him to depart 
QUI of prifon without the confcnt of the Athe- 
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Dians, The queftion therefore here is, to 
know whether a man condemned to die, 
though unjuftiy, can without a crime efcape 
from juftice and the laws. Socrates held that 
It was unjuil ; and, therefore, nobly refufed 
to efcape from prifon. He reverenced the 
laws of his country, and refolved to obey 
them in all things, even in' his death. 

At length the fat^I ihip returned to Athens, 
which was in a manner the fignal for the death 
of Socrates. The next day all his friends, 
except Plato, who was iick, repaired to the 
prifon early in the morning. The jailor de- 
fired them to wait a little, becaufe the eleven 
magiftrates (who had the diredbion of the pri- 
fons) were at that time fignifying to the pri- 
foner.tbat be was to die the fame day. Pre- 
fently after they entered, and found Socrates, 
whofe chains had been taken off, fitting by 
Xantippe, his wife, who held one of his 
children in her arms; as foon as (be per- 
ceived them, fetting up great cries, (abbing» 
and tearing her face and hair, (he made the 
prifon refound with her complaints ; Oh, my 
dear Socrates ! your friends are come to fee 
you this day for the laft time! He defired 
(he might be taken away, and (he was imme- 
diately carried home. 
^ Socrates 
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Socrates pafled the reft of the day with his 
friends, and difcourfed with them with hi$ 
ufual chearfulnefs and tranquility. The Tub* 
je£t of converiation was the moil important, 
4>\it adapted to the prefent eonjun&ure ; 
chat is to fay, the immortality of the foui 
'What gave occafion to this difcourfe was, a 
queftion introduced in a manner by chance. 
Whether a true philofopher ought not to de- 
fire, and take pains to die ? Thi$ propofition 
taken too literally, implied an opinion, that a 
philofopher might kill bimfelf. Socrates 
Ihews that nothing is more unjuit than this 
notion ; and, that man appertaining to God, 
who formed and placed . him with his own 
hand m the paSt he po&flea, cannot abandon 
it without his permtilion, nor depart from life 
without his orden What is it then that can 
induc-e a philofopher to entertain this love for 
death ? k can be only the hopg of that happi- 
nefs which he expefts in another Ijfe > and that 
hope can be foutxkd only upon the Opinion of 
the foul's immortality. 

Socrates employed the laft day of his life 
in entertaining his friends U{x>n this great and 
important fobjeft ; from which converfation, 
Plato's admirable dialogue, inti tied the Phaj- 
don, is wholly taken. He explains to his. ^ 

friends 
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friends all the arguments for believilng the foul 
immortal, and refutes all the objedions againft 
It, which are very near the fame as are made at 
this day. 

When Socrates had done fpeaking, Crito 
defired him to give him, and the reft of his 
friends, his laft inftruAions in regard, to his 
children and other affairs, that by executing 
them they might have the confolation of doing 
him fome pleafure. I ihall recommend no- 
thing to you this day, replied Socrates, more 
than I have already done, which is, to take 
care of yourfelves. You cannot do yourfel ves 
a greater fervice, nor do me and ipy family a 
greater pleafure. Crito having alked him af- 
terwards in what manner he thought fit to be 
buried ? As you pleafe, faid Socrates, if you 

can lay hold of me, an'd I not efcape out of 
your hands. At the fame time, looking on 
his friends with a fmile, I can never perfuade 
Crito, that Socrates is he who converfes with 

you, and difpofe^ the feveral parts of his dif- 
courfe, for he always imagines that I am what 
he is going to fee dead in a little while ; he 
confounds me with my carcafe, and therefore 
aiks me how I would be interred. In finifh-* 
ing thefe words, he rofe up, and went to bathe 
himfelf in a chamber adjoining. After he 
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came out of the bath, his children were 
brought to hi 111, for he had three, two very 
little, and the other grown up. He fpoke to 
thctn for fome time, gave his orders to the 
women who took care of them, and then dif- 
mifled them. Being returned into his cham- 
ber, he laid himfelf down upon his bed. 

The fervant of the eleven entered at the 
f^me inftant^' and having informed him that 
the time for drinking the hemlock was come, 
(which was at fun-fet) the fervant was fo 
much afBided with forrow, that he turned his 
back and fell a-weeping. See, faid Socrates, 
the good heart of this man,fince my impri- 
fonment he has often come to fee me, and to 
converfe with me ; he is more worthy than all 
his fellows : how heartily the poor man 
weeps for me. This is a remarkable example, 
and might teach thofe in an office of this kind 
how they ought to behave to all prifoners, but 
morp efpecially to perfons of merit, when they 
are fo unhappy to fall into their hands. The 
fatal cup was brought. Socratts afked what 
it was neceflary for him to do ? Nothing more, 
replied the fervant, than as foon as you have 
drank off the draught, to walk about till you 
find your legs grow weary, and afterwards lie 
(iown upon your bed. He took the cup with- 
out 
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cut any emotion, 'or change in his colour ojr 
countenance ^ and regarding the man with a 
fteady and afTured look : *' Well, (aid he, ;whar 
fay you of this drink •, may one make a liba- 
tion out of it ?" Upon being told that there 
was only enough for one dofe : ^' At leaft, con- 
. tinued he, we may fay our prayers to the gods, 
as it is our duty, and implore them to make 
our exit from . this world, and our laft (lage 
happy, which is what I mod ardently beg of 
them." After having fpoke thcfc words, he 
kept filence for fome time, and then drank 
off the whole draught with an arssazing tran- 
quillity and ferenity of afped not to be ex- 
prelTed or conceived. 

Till then his friends, with great violence to 
themfclves, had refrained from tears, but af- 
ter he had drank the potion, they were no 
longer their own mailers, and wept abundant- 
ly. Apollodorus, who had been in tears 
during almofl; the whole converfation, began 
then to raife great cries, and to lament with 
^ fuch exceflive grief, as pierced the hearts of all 
that were prcfent. Socrates alone remained 
unmoved, and even reproved his friends, tho* 
with his ufual mildhefs and good nature. 
** What are you doing ? faid he to them. I ad- 
mire at you ! Oh ! what is become of your 

virtue ? 
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virtue ? Was it not for this I lent away the 
women, that they might not fall into thefe 
^eaknefles \ for I have always heard fay that 
vrc ought to die peaceably, and bleffing the 
gods. Be at cafe, I beg you, and (hew more 
Conftancy and refolution." - He then obliged 
them to reftrain their tears. 

In the m6an time, he kept walking to and 
fro ; and when he found his legs grow weary, 
he laid down upon his back, as he had been 
direded. 

The poifon then operated more and more. 
When Socrates found it began to gain up- 
on the heart, uncovering his face, which had 
been covered, without doubt to prevent any 
thing from difturbing him in his laft moments, 
^* Crito, faid he, we owe a cock to-ffifculapius; 
difcharge that vow for me, and pray do not 
forget it.'* Soon after which he breathed 
his laft. Crito went to his body, and clofcd 
his mouth and eyes. Such was the end of So- 
crates, in the firft year of the ninety-fifth 
Olympiad, and the fevcptieth of his age. 

it was not till fome time after th6 deajh of 
this great man, that the people of Athens per- 
teived their miftakc, and began to repent of 
it J their hatred being fatisfied, their preju* 

dices 
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dices expired, and time having given thenff 
an opportunicj for refle&ion, the notorious in-» 
juftice of the fentence appeared in all its hor- 
rors. Nothing was heard throughout the city 
but difcourfes in favour of Socrates. The 
Academy, theLycaeum, private houfes, public 
walks, and market places, feemed ftill to re- 
echo the found pf his loved voice. ^' ^efe, faid 
they, he formed our youth, and taught our 
children to love their country, and to honour 
their parents. In this place he gave us his ad* 
mirable leflfons, and fometimes made us fea- 
Ibnable reproaches, to engage us more warmly 
in the purfuit of virtue. Alas ! how h^vc we 
rewarded him for fuch important fcrvices ?*' 
Athens was in univerfal mourning and con- 
fternation. The fchools were (hut up, anJall 
exercifes fufpendcd. The accufers were call- ^ 
ed to account for the innocent blood they had 
caufed to be (hed. Melitus was condemned to 
jdie, and the reft baniflicd. Plutarch obfcrves, 
that all thofe who had any (hare in this black 
calumny were in fuch abomination amongft 
the citizens, that no one would give them Bre, 
anfwer them any queftion, nor go into the 
fame bath with them, and had the place 
cleaned where they had had bathed, left 

they 
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they ftiould be polluted by ^ , 

drove them into fuch defpair, that many of 
them killed themfelvcs. 

The Athenians, not contented with having 
punifhed his accufers, caufed a ftatue of brafs 
. to he erefted to him, of the workmanlhip of 
ihe celebrated Lyfippus, and placed it in one 
of the moft confpicuous parts of the city. 
Their refpedt and gratitude rofe even to a relt- 
■ gious veneration; they dedicated a chapel to 
him, as to a hero and ademi-god, which they 
called the Chapel of Socrates. 
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